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Introduction 



The Bureau of Justice Statistics presents 
this second comprehensive picture of 
crime and criminal justice in the United 
States Relying heavily on graphics and 
a nontechnical format, it brings together 
a wide range of data from BJS's own 
statistical series, t^.e FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, the Bureau of the Census, the 
National Institute of Justice, the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, and many other research 
and reference sources Because it ana- 
lyzes these and other rich data sources, 
this report should interest the general 
public as well as criminal justice practi- 
tioners, researchers, and educators in 
our high schools and colleges. 

This report presents national data on 
crime and the criminal justice system 
and It answers these and other ques- 
tions How much crime is there*? Whom 
does It strike*? When*? Where"? Who is 
the typical offender^ What is the gcvcrn- 
menl's response to crime"? How differ- 
ently are juveniles handled from adults 
What happens to convicted offenders'? 
What are the costs of justice and who 
pays'? 



This edition contains additional material 
on such common law crimes as homi- 
cide, robbe^. and burglary, drunk driv- 
ing; white-collar crime; high technology 
crime, organized crime; State laws that 
govern citizen use of deadly force; pri- 
vate security, police deployment; sen- 
tencing practices; forfeiture; sentencing 
outcomes; time served in prison and 
jail; facilities crowding; recidivism, the 
cost of crime, and privatization of crimi- 
nal justice functions. 

Graphic excellence and clarity of 
expression are the hallmarks of this 
attempt to assist the Nation as it seeks 
to appreciate the enormity and com- 
plexity of the crime problem and grap- 
ples with proposals to confront it. These 
hallmarks, however, should not over- 
shadow the prodigious effort and pains- 
taking attention to detail that have gone 
into the report. I wish to pay tribute to 
the professionalism, scholarly ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and dedication of those 
who prepared this report and of those 
40 or so individuals m the US Depart- 
ment of Justice, universities, and 
research organizations who carefully 
reviewed it 



Steven R Schlesinger 
Director 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
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Chapter I 

The criminal event 



Palsy A Klaus 
Carol G. Kaplan 
Michael R. Rand 
Bruce M. Taylor 
Marianne W. Zawilz 
Sara E. Smith 

This chapter gives an overview of crime 
as it exists in our Nation with data thai 
answer such questions as— 

How are crimes defined^ What are the 
most common serious crimes'? What do 
we know about common law crimes 
such as homicide, robbery, and bur- 
glary^ How much IS known about drunk 
driving, organized crime, white-collar 
crime, and crimes involving high tech- 
nology? 

What are the two mam sources of 
national crime statistics*? What do they 
measure'^ How and why do they differ^ 

How much crime is there? Have crime 
rates gone up or down? What do differ- 
ent kinds of statistics tell us about crime 
trends'? 

How do people rank the seriousness of 
different crimes'? How much agreement 
in there among the public about the 
seriousness of various crimes'? 

When do crimes occur^ 

Where do crimes occuK? 

What kinds of weapons are used in 
various types of crimes'? How often are 
handguns used in cnmef? 
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What is crime? 



What are the characteristics of some serious crimes? 



Crime 



Definition 



Facts 



Homicide 



Rape 



Robbery 



Assault 



Causing the death of another person with 
out legal justification or excuse, including 
UCR crimes ol murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter and negligent manslaughter 



Unlawful sexual intercourse with a female, 
by force or without legal or factual consent 



The unlawful taking or attempted taking of 
property that is m the immediate posses 
sion of another by force or threat of force 



Unlawful intentional inflicting, or attempted 
inflicting, of mjury upon the person of 
another Aggravated assault is the unlawful 
intentional inflicting of senous bodily injury 
or unlawful threat or attempt to inflict bodily 
injury or death by means of a deadly or 
dangerous weapon with or without actual 
infliction of injury Simple assault is the 
unlawful intentional inflicting of less than 
senous bodily tnjury without a deadly or 
dangerous weapon or an attempt or threat 
to inflict bodily injury without a deadly or 
dangerous weapon 



• Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
occur less often than other violent UCR 
Index crimes 

• 58% of the known murderers were reia 
tives or acquaintances of the victim 

• 20% of all 'Tiurders in 1985 occurred or 
were suspected to have occurred as the 
result ol some felonious activity 

• Most rapes involve a lone offender and a 
lone Victim 

• About 32% of the rapes recorded by 
NCS m 1985 were committed in or near the 
Victim's home 

• 73% of the rapes occurred at night, 
between 6pm and 6am 

• 58% of the victims of rape in 1985 were 
under 25 years old 

• Robbery is the violent crime that most 
often involves more than one offender (m 
almost half of all cases m 1985) 

• About hall of all robberies reported by 
NCS in 1985 involved the use of a weapon 

• Simple assault occurs more frequently 
than aggravated assault 

• Most assaults involve one victim and one 
offender 



Crimes are defined by law 

In this report we define crime as ad 
behaviors and acts for which a society 
provides formally sanctioned punish- 
ment. In the United States what is crimi- 
nal IS specified in the written law, 
primarily State statutes. What is included 
in the definition of crime varies among 
Federal, State, and local jurisdictions 

Criminologists devote a great deal of 
attention to defining crime in both 
general and specific terms. This defini- 
tional process is the first step toward the 
goal of obtaining accurate crime statis- 
tics. 

To provide additional perspectives on 
crime it is sometimes viewed in ways 
other than m the standard legal defini- 
tions. Such alternatives define crime in 
terms of the type of victim (child abuse), 
the type of offender (white-collar crime), 
the object of the crime (property crime), 
or the method of cnminal activity 
(organized crime) Such definitions 
usually cover one or more of the stand- 
ard legal definitions For example, 
organized crime may include fraud, 
extortion, assault, or homicide 

What is considered criminal 
by society changes over time 

Some types of events such as murder, 
robbery, and burglary have been 
defined as crimes for centuries Such 
crimes are part of the common law defi- 
nition of crime Other types of conduct 
traditionally have not been viewed as 
crimes As social values and mores 
change, society has codified some con- 
duct as crimir^al while decriminalizing 
other conduct. The recent movement 
toward increased "criminalization" of 
drunk driving is an example of such 
change 

New technology also results in new 
types of conduct not anticipated by the 
law Changes in the law may be needed 
to define and sanction these types of 
conduct. For example, the introduction 
of computers has added to the criminal 
codes in many States so that acts such 
as the destruction of programs or data 
could be defined as crimes 



What are some other common 
crimes in the United States? 

Drug abuse violations -Offenses relat 
ing to growing, manufacturing, making, 
possessing, using, selling, or distnbut- 
ing narcotic and dangerous nonnarcotic 
drugs. A distinction is made between 
possession and sale/manufacturing 

Sex offenses— In current statistical 
usage, the name of a broad category of 
varying content, usually consisting of all 
offenses having a sexual element except 
for forcible rape and commercial sex 
offenses, which are defined separately 



Fraud offenses— The crime type com- 
prising offenses sharing the elements of 
practice of deceit or intentional mis- 
representation of fact, with the intent of 
unlawfully depnving a person of his or 
he'' property or legal rights 

Drunkenness— Public intoxication, 
except 'driving under the influence." 

Disturbing the peace— Unlawful inter- 
ruption of the peace, quiet, or order of 
a community, including offenses called 
'disorderly conduct," "vagrancy," loiter- 
ing," "unlawful assembly," and "not" 
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Crime 
Burglary 



Larceny- 
theft 



Motor 

vehicle 

theft 



Arson 



Definition 

Unlawful entry of any fixed structure, vehi 
cle. or vessel used for regular residence, 
industry, or business with or without force, 
With the intent to commit a felony or 
larceny 



Unlawful taking or attempted taking of 
property other than a motor vehicle from 
the possession of another, by stealth, with 
out force and without deceit, with intent to 
permanently deprive the owner of the 
property 



Unlawful taking or attempted taking of a 
self propelled road vehicle owned by 
another, with the intent of depriving him 
or her of it. permanently or temporarily 



The intentional damaging or destruction or 
attempted damaging or destruction by 
means of fire o*" explosion of property with 
out the consent of the own'^r or of ones 
own property or that of ancthe. by fire or 
explosives with or without the mtent to 
defraud 



Facts 

• Residential property was targeted m 2 out 
of every 3 reported burglaries, nonresiden 
tiai property accounted for the remaining 
third 

• In 1985. 42% of all residential burglaries 
occurred without forced entry 

• About 37°/o of the no-foice burglaries 
were known to have occurred during the 
day between 6am and 6pm 

• Less than 5% of all personal larcenies 
nvolve contact between the victim and 
offender 

• Pocket picking and purse snatching most 
frequently occur inside nonresidential 
buildings or on street locations 

• Unlike most other crimes, pocket picking 
and purse snatching affect the elderly 
about as much as other age groups 

• Motor vehicle theft is relatively well 
reported to the police In 1985 89% of all 
completed thefts were reported 

• The stolen property is more likely to be 
recovered in this crime than in other prop 
erty crimes 

• Single family residences were the most 
frequent targets of arson 

• 16% of all structures where a son 
occurred were not in use 



Sources BJS Dictionaty of Criminal justite data terminology 2nd ecJdion l98l 
BJS Cfiminai vichmi/ahon 'n the US r985 FBI Cnme m the United States 19B5 



Driving under the influence-Driving 

or operating any vehicle or common 
carrier while c nk or under the 
influence of liquor or drugs 

Liquor law offenses— State or local liq- 
uor law Violations, except drunkenness 
and driving under the influence Federal 
Violations are excluded. 

Gambling— Unlawful staking or wager- 
ing of money or other thing of value on 
a game of chance or on an uncertain 
event 

Kidnaping— Transportation or confine- 
ment of a person without authority of 
law and without his or her consent, or 
without the consent of his or her guard- 
ian, if a minor 



Vandalism— Destroying or damaging, 
or attempting to destroy or damage, the 
property of another without his or her 
consent, or public property, except by 
burning, which is arson. 

Public order offenses— Violations of 
the peace or order of the community or 
threats to the public health through 
unacceptable public conduct, interfer- 
ence With governmental authority or 
violation of civil rights or liberties 
Weapons offenses, bribery escape, and 
tax law violations, for example, are 
included in this category 



How do violent crimes differ 
from property crimes? 

The outcome of a criminal event deter- 
mines if It IS a property crime or a vio- 
lent crime. Violent crime refers to events 
such as homicide, rape, and assault 
that may result in injury to a person. 
Robbery is also considered a violent 
crime because it involves the use or 
threat of force against a person. 

Property crimes are unlawful acts with 
the intent of gaining property but which 
do not involve the use or threat of force 
against an individual. Larceny and 
motor vehicle theft are examples of 
property crimes. 

In the National Crime Survey a distinc- 
tion IS also made between crimes 
against persons (violent crimes and per- 
sonal larceny) and crimes against 
households (property crimes, including 
household larceny) 

How do felonies differ 
from misdemeanors? 

Criminal offenses are also classified 
according to how they are handled by 
the criminal justice system. Most juris- 
dictions recognize two classes of 
offenses, felonies and misdemeanors. 

Felonies are not distinguished from mis- 
demeanors in the same way in ail juris- 
dictions, but most Staies define felonies 
as offenses punishable by a year or 
more in a State prison. The most seri- 
ous crimes are never "misdemeanors" 
and the most minor offenses are never 
"felonies" 
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Homicide, robbery, and burglary are examples of common law crimes 



Homicide 



What is homicide? 

Criminal homicide is defined as all 
deaths where a perpetrator is found to 
have intentionally killed someone with- 
out legal justification or to have acci- 
dently killed someone as a conse- 
quence of reckless or grossly negligent 
conduct. The Uniform Crime Reports, in 
its Crime Index, uses the classification 
of murder/nonnegligent manslaughter, 
which IS defined as intentionally causing 
the death of another person without 
extreme provocation or legal justification 
or causing ihe death of another while 
committing or attempting to commit 
another crime 

Homicide often stems 
from other crimes 

Block found that many homicides are 
precipitated by another crime s«'ch as 
assault, robbery, rape, or burglary 
Occasionally, a murder may be commit- 
ted that has no motive other than the 
murder itself, such as a contract killing 
But such homicides are infrequent. 

For homicides that result from other 
crimes such as robbery and assault, 
their characteristics including time and 
place of occurrence and victim-offender 
relationship are very similar to those of 
the originating crime For example, the 
characteristics of homicides that result 
from robbery are very similar to the 
characteristics of robbery without homi- 
cide In addition, the characteristics of 
such homicides are more similar to 
those of the originating crime than they 
are to the characteristics of homicides 
that result from other crimes or motives 

Homicides may be instrumental 
or impulsive 

An instrumental or premeditated homi- 
cide results from a well-planned action 
intended to acquire power or property. 
Robbery homicides tend to be 
instrumental because they result from 
robberies that are planned in advance 
with the goal of acquiring property 



In an impulsive homicide, tiie oilender 
may intend to harm or kill the victim but 
without prior p.anning Many assault 
homicides are impulsive For example, a 
death may result from a fight or a brawl 
not planned by the offender 

Murder most often results 

from arguments or the commission 

of another felony 



Murder was 


Percent of 


a result of— 


an murders 


Total 


100% 


Arguments 


39% 


Felony 


18 


Robbery 


9 


Narcotics 


3 


Sex offenses 


2 


Arson 


1 


Other 


3 


Suspected felony 


2% 


Other motive 


18% 


Unknown motive 


23% 



Source FBI Crime m the United 
Stales 1985 



Multiple murders include serial, 
mass, and spree murders 

• Serial murders involve the killing of 
several victims in three or more sepa- 
rate events. These may occur over 
several days, weeks, or years and reveal 
a pattern, such as where the murder 
occurred, the type of victim, or method 
of killing John Wayne Gacy, a serial 
murderer, planned the separate killing of 
33 boys and young men in Chicago 
over a span of 2 to 3 years in the late 
1970s The elapsed time between 
murders separates serial killers from 
other multiple killers Other serial mur- 
derers include Albert De Salvo (the Bos- 
ton Strangler), Theodore Robert Bundy 
Juan Carona, David Berkowitz (son of 
Sam), and Wayne Williams 

• Mass murders involve the killing of 
four or more victims at one location, 
within one event. Richard Speck's mur- 
der of eight nursing students in Chicago 
on one July night in 1966 is an example 
of a mass murder Other examples 
include Charles Whitman's killing of 16 
people in a sniper firing from a tower at 
the University of Texas on August 1, 
1966, and James Oliver Hube ty's killing 
of 21 people at a San Diego 
McDonald's on July 18, 1984. 



• Spree murders involve killings at two 
or more locations with almost no time 
break between murders and are a result 
of a single event For example, in Febru- 
ary 1985, Daniel Remeta aided by two 
others was responsible for robbing and 
killing the manager of a Stucky's restau- 
rant in Grainfield, Kansas One hour 
later, he shot a sheriff's deputy as he 
tried to flag down Remeta's car Escap- 
ing to a nearby gram elevator, Remeta 
shot the manager and took two 
hostages whom he killed before his 
capture a few minutes later 

The FBI assists local law 
enforcement agencies 
in solving violent crimes, 
particularly murder 

Many local law enforcement agencies 
lack the special resources needed to 
solve rare crimes such as bizarre and 
VICIOUS murders. Moreover, some violent 
criminals commit crimes in many differ- 
ent jurisdictions Therefore, interagency 
coordination is essential in solving trans- 
jurisdictional crimes The FBI's National 
Center for the Analysis of Violent Crime 
(NCAVC) has programs to provide spe- 
cial resources to locel law enforcement 
agencies. NCAVC's Behavioral Science 
Unit provides training and research in 
criminal profiling, a process that aims to 
identify major personality and behavioral 
characteristics of the offender, based on 
analyses of the crime(s) committed The 
NCAVC operates the Violent Criminal 
Apprehension Program (VCAP), a 
national clearinghouse for information 
on unsolved violent crimes, particularly 
murder Local law enforcenent agencies 
report data on unsolved violent crimes 
to the FBI, which analyzes the data, 
seeking to identify any similarities with 
other unsolved crimes If similarities are 
noted the participating agencies are 
notified so they may coordinate their 
investigations 
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Robbery 



Robbery includes theft as well 
as physical threat or attack 

In a robbery one or more offenders use 
force or threaten to do so to take a per- 
son's property. Whether it is called a 
stickup, holdup, mugging, or robbery, 
this crime is feared for both its actual 
and possible violence Among com- 
monly measured crimes only homicide 
and rape exceed it in seventy. Unlike 
many other violent crimes, however, rob- 
bery IS similar to property crimes 
because it involves an attempted or 
completed theft of personal property. 

According to the National Crime Survey, 
63% of the 14.681.000 robberies 
between 1973 and 1984 were com- 
pleted and cost $4.4 billion in stolen 
cash and property. One in 3 victims 
were injured, 1 in 10 so seriously that 
they required treatment in an emer- 
gency room or hospital Almost a quar- 
ter (230/0) lost property and were 
injured 

The average theft loss 
from robbery was $447 



Value of 

stolen 

property 

less than SlO 

SlO-49 

S50 249 

$250-999 

$1 000 or more 



Percent ol 
completed 
robberies 

26 
32 
13 

6 



Source Robbery v cums BJS 
Special Repon Apni i987 

Robbery sometimes occurs 
along with other crimes 

From 1976 to 1934 between 9% and 
11% of all murde'S reported to UCR 
were linked with 'obbery as a circum 
stance or motive Between 1973 and 
198^, during the same incident, robbery 
victims were also victims of rape (3%), 
burglary (8%). or motor vehicle theft 
(40/0) 



Most robberies were committed 
by strangers— and half by more 
than one offender 

According to NCS— 

• Victims knew by sight or had never 
seen their assailants in 8 of 10 robber- 
ies committed by multiple offenders and 
in 7 of 10 by lone offenders 

• Victimizations involving black male 
offenders outnumbered those involving 
white males among multiple offenders 
and Jung single offenders. 

• Most offenders robbed strangers, but 
single offenders were more likely to rob 
relatives and other persons they knew 
well than were multiple offenders, and 
they were also more likely to take prop 
erty and to injure vict;ms they knew 
well 

Offenders displayed weapons 
In almost half of all robberies 

• Guns were actually discharged in a 
fifth of all robbenes 

• Offenders used guns and knives most 
often to threaten but used weapons 
other than guns nr knives to attack. 

• When either threatening or attacking, 
robbers were more likely to complete 
the theft when they used guns. 

• Vctims were more likely to be injured 
seriously when offenders attacked with 
weapons, but ..ley vsre more likely to 
sustain minor injuries when offenders 
used objects other than guns or knives 
as weapons 

Robbery differs significantly 
from other violent crimes 

• Robbery victims were much more 
likely than rape or assault victims to 
face two or more offenders 

• Robbery victims generally did not 
know their assailants or knew them oniy 
by Sight; victims of other violent crimes 
were less likely to be victimized by 
strangers 

• Robbery offenders were more likely 
than other violent offenders to use 
weapons 
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When do robberies occur? 

• Robberies in which -"ctims were 
injured took place more frequently in 
the dark. 

• Robberies with uninjured victims hap- 
pened equally in daylight and darkness. 

• Robberies were most likely to occur in 
August and December and least likely 
to occur in February and Apiil. 

Where do robberies occur? 

• Robberies occurred mort frequently 
on the street and next most frequently 
at or near the victim's home. 

• A higher proportion of victims without 
than with injury were robbed in restau- 
rants, commercial buildings, offices, or 
factories 

• Victims were more likely to lose prop- 
erty when the incident occurred at 
home, perhaps because there usually 
are fewei chances for interruptions at 
hone than in more public places 

Robbery rates declined between 
1973 and 1984 

According to NCS, robbery rates 
declined by 15% between 1973 and 
1984, but they rose in 1981 and fell in 
1983 The downward trend was due to 
a drop in the number of attempted rob- 
beries, both with and without injured 
victims The rates for completed robber- 
ies at the beginning and end of the 
period remained tiie same 

Slightly more than half of all 
robberies were reported to police 

• 64% of all completed robberies but 
only 37% of attempted robberies were 
reported to police 

• Factors increasing the likelihood that a 
robbery was reported to police include 
whether anything was stolen and, if sto- 
len, the value of the property, whether 
the victim was injured and, if injured, 
the degree of injury, and the presence 
of a weapon 

• When a robbery was reported to 
police, reasons most often given for 
reporting it were 'I0 keep it from hap- 
pening again or to others" and 'I0 pun- 
ish the offender" 

• When a robbery was not reported, 
respondents most frequently gave as 
their reason "lack of proof no way to 
find/identify offender" 
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Burglary is unlawful entry usually, 
but not necessarily, a:!e .ded 
by theft 

Any fixed business or rosidential struc- 
ture may be burglarized In 1985 two of 
every three burglaries were residential. 
Ihe entry may be by force, such as 
picking a lock, breaking a window, or 
slashing a screen; or it may be 
unforced, such as entry through an 
unlocked door or window. The National 
Crime Survey distinguishes among three 
types of household burglaries 

• Forcible entry— m which force is 
used to gam entry, for example, by 
breaking a window or slashing a screen 

• Attempted forcible entry—in which 
force IS used tn an unsucces&tui attempt 
to gam entry 

• Unlawful entry— m which someone 
with no legal right to be on the 
premises gams entry even though force 
js not used 

Of the 73 million burglaries during 
1973-82- 

• 45% were unlawful entries 

• 33% were forcible entries 

• 22% were attempted forcible entries 

Who commits household burglaries? 

Informatiori on who commits burglaries 
IS available only for residences where a 
household member was present (about 
10% of all burglaries iii NCS). In more 
than half of all such buigl^-.ries the 
offender was either a complete stranger 
or a person known by sight only In 
about a fourth of the burglaries an 
acquaintance was the offender Rela- 
tives, spouses, or ex*spouses were 
observed m 11% of the burglaries Per- 
sons well known to the victim were 
more likely to be observed in unlawful 
entnes than in burglaries involvmg force 



Many cf the violent crimes that 
occur in the home are committed 
during an illegal entry 

According to the National Crime Survey 
persons who illegally enter homes 
commit— 

• ihree-fjfths of all rapes in the home 

• three-fifths of all robberies in the home 

• about a third of all aggravated and 
simple assaults in th3 home 

During the 10 years 1973-82, 2 8 million 
such violent crimes occurred during an 
illegal entry 

No one is at home during most bur- 
glaries A household member was pres- 
ent during only 9% of all forcible 
entnes, 14 Vo of all unlawful entries, and 
17% of all attempted forcible entries. 
However, in these cases a violent crime 
was committed dunng a third of the for- 
cible entnes, during almost two-tifths of 
the unlawful entries, and during a sev- 
enth of the attempted entries 

Burglary results in losses from 
theft and property damage 

The vast majority of all forcble entries 
and unlawful entries involve actual or 
attempted theft of household property 
Such IS not the case, however, for 
attempted forcible entry An attempted 
theft was reported in 14% of all such 
incidents and a completed theft in 3% 
It IS likely that many victims, having only 
evidence of an attempted entry, such as 
damaged locks or broken windows, 
declined to speculate on the mten* of 
the persons who tried to gam entry to 
their home Property damage is most 
likely to occur when force is involved 

When does burglary occur? 

According to NCS, burglary occurs 
more often m the warmer months than 
in the colder ones, but this pattern is 
more pronounced for unlawful entry 
than for completed or attempted forcible 
entry A possible explanation for the 
larger seasonal fluctuation in unlawful 
entry is the greater tendency to leave 
windows and doors open during the 
warm months, creating an opportunity 
for easy entry 



A greater proportion of victims of forci- 
ble entry than of victims of unlawful 
entry or attempted forcible entry could 
identify the time of day when the intru- 
sion took place 

For each type of burglary the distnbu- 
tion of incidents in which the time of 
occ-.'rence was known was about 
evenly divided between day and night. 
However, victims reported that a greater 
proportion of attempted forcible entries 
than of other types occurred between 
midnight and 6am 

What are the trends in burglary? 

Unlawft. entry without force was the 
only type of burglary in NCS that 
showed any discernible trend dunng the 
10 years 1973-82 Its rate per 1,000 
households declined moderately from 
47 in 1973 to 39 in 1982 This slowly 
declining trend m unlawful entry may be 
a sign that people are becoming more 
careful about locking doors and win- 
dows to prevent these crimes 

No evidence ccjld be found in the data 
that the increasing use of burglar 
alarms, sophisticated locks, and other 
security devices has had any effect on 
the rate of forcible entry The rates for 
attempted and completed forcible entry 
remained extremely stable between 
1973 and 1982 

The lack of evidence tha» burglar 
alarms have affected the burglary rate 
should not be interpreted as proof that 
such devices are not effective Burglars 
may be avoiding homes with alarms 
and protective devices in communities 
with active crime prevention programs 
m favor of less protected buildings and 
neighborhoods If so, the precautions 
that some people have taken would 
result in a shift of the location of the 
offenses that would not be reflected in 
the crime statistics 
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Driving wiiile intoxicated iias been defined as a crime 
because of public concern over traffic safety 
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Alcohol-related accidents pose 
a great threat to public safety 

An estimated ^0% of the 43.800 traffic- 
related deaths in 1985 resuued from 
accidents that involved an alcohol level 
that exceeded the legal limit."* Another 
10% of the deaths are estimated to 
have occurred in accidents that involved 
lower levels of alcohol. Both the abso- 
lute number and the proportion of 
alcohol-related fatal accidents are 
decreasing. Fewer drivers In fatal acci- 
dents are being measured at illegal 
alcohol levels and more of them are 
being measured to have no alcohol 
involvement. 

The crime of driving 
while intoxicated differs 
from most other crimes 

• Drunk driving lacks the usual criminal 
motives of gaming property, harming 
another person, or trafficking in contra- 
band. 

• Physical tests compared against a 
Stale standard are used to determine 
whether or not a crime has been com- 
mitted 

• Drunk driving offenses are often han- 
dled administratively rather than crimi 
nally thrcgh dnver's licensing regula- 
tion 

The States use a variety 
of methods to prevent and 
deter drunk driving 

To prevent and deter drunk driving the 
States have used their authority to regu 
late alcohol and driving as well as to 
invoke criminal sanctions Regulatory 
authority may be exercised through 
administrative channels For example, a 
liquor store owner who sells alcohol to a 
minor could loose his license to sell liq- 
uor Administrative remedies such as 
driver's license revocation are used for 
much illegal driving behavior including 
alcohol-related offenses 

Physical tests determine whether 
drivers are imoxicated 

If a driver is suspected of being intoxi- 
cated, a law enforcement officer may 
require the driver to take a test (either a 
prelimmarv breath test or a blood test) 
to determine the alcohol level in his or 
her blood 



In most States drivers agree to take 
such tests when they receive their 
driver's license Failure to take a test 
upon request is a violation of the licens- 
ing agreement and can result in auto- 
matic suspension or revocation of a 
driver's license Thirty-eight States have 
sanctions aganst drivers who refuse to 
take the test on a first offense and 42 
States have sanctions against drivers 
who refuse a secor>d time in a separate 
incident. 

The level of alcohol as measured 
in the blood determines whether 
or not a driver is intoxicated 

In 39 States and the District of Colum- 
bia a driver who has a Blood Alcohol 
Concentration (BAC) of .10 is considered 
legally intoxicated Illegal intoxication 
occurs at BAC levels of .08 in two 
States, at .12 in one State, and at 15 in 
one State 

The other seven States do not have an 
automatically illegal BAC level. Instead 
they use a presumptive level, where the 
court can assume intoxication but the 
defense can rebut this assumption In 
all of these States the presumptive BAC 
level IS 10. Some States have both ille- 
gal and presumptive levels that define 
intoxication. In these States the 
presumptive levels are either the same 
as or lower than me illegal levels 

According to the US Department of 
Health and Human Services a person 
who weighs 150 lbs. and has had little 
or no food intake needs to consume 
about five ounces of 80'proof liquor m 1 
hour to reach a BAC level of 10 Five 
ounces of alcohol is the equivalent of 
four 12-ounce cans of beer or four 
4-ounce glasses of wine 

Recent concern about drunk driving 
has resulted in many changes 
in State laws 

The public concern about drunk driving 
initiated by groups such as Mothers 
Against Drunk Dnving (MADD) has 
inspired legislative changes These 
changes have been targeted at all 
aspects of drunk driving from controlling 
alcohol consumption to cnminal sane 
tions against drunk dnvers 
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Many States have changed 
their laws that govern the 
determination of intoxication 
for driving offenses 

In 1982, 26 States set BAC levels that, if 
exceeded, automatically defined intoxi- 
cation for driving offenses Twenty-five 
States set levels that were presumptive 
in that a driver was assumed to be 
intoxicated but could rebut the assump- 
tion. By 1986, 19 States had changed 
their laws from presumptive levels to 
automatically illegal levels. Seven States 
continued to rely ow the presumptive 
standard However, the level of BAC that 
determined intoxication remained the 
same in most States from 1982-86. 

States have tried to prevent 
drunk driving through control 
of alcohol consumption 

• In 1982, 28 States set the age for 
legal purchase of some type of alcoho) 
at 18 or 19, while in 17 States it was 21 
By 1986, however, 29 States raised the 
drinking age, giving 44 States a legal 
age of 21. In 7 States the drinking age 
remains at 18 or 19. 

• As of January 1987, 33 States had 
laws prohibiting consumption of alcohol 
in vehicles, but some apply only to 
drivers Nineteen States prohibit open 
containers in the passenger compart- 
ment of vehicles 

• Recently, 12 States have enacted laws 
prohibiting "happy hours" These laws 
limit the sale of alcoholic beverages 
below the price per quantity normally 
charged for each beverage Laws deal 
ing directly with establishments that sell 
alcohol have also become stricter 

The Federal Government has urged 
States to prevent drunk driving 
by raising the drinking age 
and by other measures 

Public Law 98-363 was enacted in 
response to the work of the Presidents 
Commission on Drunk Driving. It 
requires the withholding of a percent- 
age of highway construction funds until 
ihe State raises its legal dnnking age to 
21 It also established a grant program 
for the States to encourage mandatory 
sentencing for Driving Whilp intoxicated 
(DWI) offenders and gives additional 
funds to States with computerized traffic 
records systems 
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Organized crime includes many traditional crimes 
as well as offenses such as racketeering 



What Is organized crime? 

Although organized crime has been 
considered a problem throughout the 
century, no universally accepted defini- 
tion of the term has been established 
The President's Commission on 
Organized Cnme. for example, defines 
tie criminal group involved in organized 
crime as "a continuing, structured col- 
lectivity of persons who utilize criminal- 
ity, violence, and a willingness to cor- 
rupt in order to gam and maintain 
power and profit" 

Some characten sties of organized crime 
are generally cited. 

• Organizational continuity: Organized 
crime groups ensure that they can sur- 
vive the death or imprisonment of their 
leaders and can vary the nature of their 
activities to take advantage of changing 
criminal opportunities 

• Hierarchical structure: All organized 
crime groups are headed by a single 
leader and structured into a series of 
subordinate ranks, although tney may 
vary in the rigidity of their hierarchy 
Nationwide orgar>;..dtions may be com- 
posed of multiple separate chapters or 
lamilies." each unit generally (leaded 
by its own leader who is supported by 
the group's hierarchy of command 
Intergroup disputes, joint ventures, and 
new membership are generally reviewed 
by a board composed of the leaders of 
the most powerful individual chapters 
For example, La Cosa Nostra currently 
IS estimated to include 24 individual 
*1amilies* all under the general authority 
of a "National Commission" compnsed 
of an estimated nine tosses 

• Restricted membership: Members 
must be formally accepted by the group 
afte*' a demonstration of loyalty and a 
willingness to commit criminal acts \ 
Membership may be limited by race or 
common background and generally 
involves a lifetime commitment to the 
group, which can be enforced through 
violent group action*^. 

• Criminality/violence/power: Power 
and control are key organized crime 
goals and may be obtained through 
criminal activity of one type or in multi- 
ple activities Criminal activity may be 
designed directly to generate "income" 
or to support the group's power through 
bribery, violence, and intimidation Vio- 
lence IS used to maintain group loyalty 
and to intimidate outsiders and is a 



threat underlying all group activity 
Specific violent criminal acts include, for 
example, murder, kidnaping, arson, rob- 
bery, and bombings. 

• Legitfmate business involvement: 
Legitimate businesses are used to laun- 
der" illegal funds or stolen merchandise. 
For example, illegal profits from drug 
sales can be claimed as legitimate 
profits of a noncriminal business whose 
accounting records have been appropri- 
ately adjusted. Legitimate business 
involvement also elevates the social sta- 
tus of organized crime figures. 

• Use of specialists: Outside 
specialists, such as pilots, chemists, and 
arsonists, provide services under con- 
tract to orgar zed crime groups on an 
intermittent or regular basis 

Organized crime groups often arR 
protected by corrupt officials in 
the government and private sector 

Such officials include inspectors who 
overlook violations, accountants who 
conceal assets, financial officers who fail 
to report major cash transactions, law 
enforcement officers who provide 
enforcement activity information to drug 
traffickers, and attorneys who have 
government w^tnesses intimidated to 
change their testimony The public also 
supports organized crime by sometimes 
knowingly or unknowingly purchasing 
illegal goods and "hot" merchandise 

Organized crime groups are involved 
in many different activities 

In addition to its well known involvement 
in illegal drugs, organized crime is also 
involved in prostitution, gambling, and 
loan sharking operations and has been 
shown to have infiltrated legitimate 
indLiotries such as construction, waste 
removal, wholesale and retail distribution 
of goods, hotel and restaurant opera- 
tions, liquor sales, motor vehicle repairs, 
real estate, and banking 

How much does organized 
crime cost? 

A recent survey for the President's Com- 
mission on Organized Crime estimates 
that 1986 net income from organized 
crime activity ranged between $268 bil- 
lion (a low estimate) and S677 billion 
(the high estimate) 



The indirect costs of organ ^ed crime 
affect all consumers through increased 
consumer prices. Kickbacks, protection 
payments, increased labor and material 
costs, and lack of competition in indus- 
tries controlled by o.'-ganized crime all 
increase consumer costs. Unpaid taxes 
on illegal activities result in higher tax 
burdens for legal wage earners. 

Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organization (RICO) statutes are 
key tools in the fight against 
organized crime 

The Federal RICC statute was enacted 
in 1970 and was amended most 
recently in 1986. Unlike other existing 
statutes that address individual criminal 
acts such as murder or robbery, the 
RICO statute was specifically designed 
to target the overall and continuing 
operations of organized crime organiza- 
tions Specifically, the act prohibits the 
use of racketeering activities or profits to 
acquire, conduct, or maintain the busi- 
ness of an existing organization or 
"enterprise" Racketeering activities are 
defined to include any act or threat 
involving murder, kidnaping, gambling, 
arson, robbery, bribery, extortion, deal- 
ing in narcotic or dangerous drugs, 
fraud, and other crimes The act also 
provides for forfeiture of illegally 
obtained gams and interests in enter- 
pnses 

Twenty-three States had enacted RICO 
statutes by 1986. Most of them are very 
similar to the Federal statute 

The government also has other tools to 
fight organized crime, including witness 
protection programs, electronic sur- 
veillance procedures, and immunity 
statutes 
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White-collar crime refers to a group of nonviolent crimes 
that generally involve deception or abuse of power 



There is much debate about how 
to define "white-collar" crime 

Reiss and Biderman define it as viola- 
tions of law *thal involve the use of a 
violator's position of significant power, 
influence or trust , for the purpose of 
illegal gain, or to commit an illegal act 
for personal or organizational gain" 
Another researcher, Sutherland, defines 
whit'^-collar crime as "a crime committed 
by a person of respectability and high 
social status in the course of his occu- 
pation." Edelhertz defines it as "an ille- 
gal act or series of illegal acts commit- 
ted by nonphysical means and by 
concealment or guile to obtain money 
or property, to avoid the payment or 
loss of money or property, or to obtain 
business or personal advantage" 

Although specific definitions vary, the 
term is generally construed to include 
business-related crimes, abuse of politi- 
cal office, some (but not all) aspects of 
organized crime, and the newly emerg 
ing areas of high-technology crime 
White-collar crimes often involve decep- 
tion of a gullible victim and generally 
occur where an individual's job. power, 
or personal influence provide the 
access and op^ui. mity to abuse lawful 
procedures for unla»vful gain 

Specific white-co'lar crimes include 
embezzlement, bribery, fraud (including 
procurement fraud, stock fraud, fraud in 
government programs, and investment 
and other "schemes'), theft of services, 
theft of trpHo <;ecrets. tax evasion, and 
obstructioii ui justice 



Unlike violent crimes, white-collar 
crimes do not necessarily cause 
Injury to identifiable persons 

White-collar crime instead can cause 
loss to society in general as in cases of 
tax evasion for example. For this rea- 
son, white-cc.ar crimes, unlike violent 
crimes, may not always be detected 
and are more difficult to investigate 

Little data are available on the 
extent of white-collar crime 

Measuring white-collar crime presents 
special problems 

• No uniform definitions exist that 
define either the overall scope of white- 
collar crime or individual criminal acts 

• Wide variations in commercial 
recordkeeping procedures make it diffi- 
cult to collect and classify data on the 
loss. 

• Uncertainty over the legal status of 

financial and technical transactions 
complicates the classification of data 

• Computer technology can conceal 
losses res' '* ng from computer crimes 

• Crimes may not be reported to pro 
tect consumer confidence 

Almost three-fourths of the white- 
coUar crimes prosecuted at the 
State level resulted in convictions 

A study of 8 States and the Virgin 
Islands found that 12% of the white- 
collar crime cases that originated with 
an arrest and for which dispositions 
were reported in 1983 were not 
prosecuted The study defined white- 
collar cringes as forgery/counterfeiting, 
fraud, and embezzlement 



Prosecution rates for white-collar crimes 
were similar to those for violent crimes 
(murder, rape, robbery, kidnaping, and 
assault), property crimes (stolen vehi- 
cles, burglary, and arson), and public 
order crimes (drug and weapons 
offenses and commercial vice) Because 
the study focused on white-collar crime 
cases that were reported through the 
criminal justice system, the sample does 
not take into account the large number 
of white-collar crimes that were not dis- 
covered, not reported to authomies. or 
did not result in an arrest. 

The study also found the conviction rate 
for cases prosecuted to be about 74%. 
slightly higher than for violent crimes 
(66%) and public order crimes (67%) 
and about the same as for property 
crimes (76%). 

About 60% of the persons convicted for 
white-collar crime vs about 67% of 
those convicted for violent cnmes were 
sentenced to pnson Eighteen percent 
of white-collar offenders sentenced to 
prison were sentenced to more than 1 
year (about the same as persons con- 
victed of public order offense) vs. 39% 
of violent offenders 
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ri gh technology has provided new opportunities for crime 



Higlvtechnology procedures are 
used in some types of crime 

Ove: ihe pas decade the use of com- 
pute^'s and advc*nced communication 
techaqres for business and industrial 
purposes has radically altered traditional 
''eans of doing business These 
V langes have created an environment 
in which white-collar abuse of fiscal trust 
and responsibility can result in 
unusually large losses The centralized 
storage of individually identifiable infor- 
mation has also created new opportuni- 
ties for white-collar crimes that involve 
unlawful acquisition and disclosure of 
data Manipulation of computer pro- 
grams can also conceal illegal transac- 
tions and prevent, or at least postpone, 
discovery of loss by a victim or financial 
institution. 

Prosecution of computer-nelated 
crimes presents special problems 

• fraditicnal laws are not always applica- 
ble to violations that involve automated 
activity 

• Evidence of computer abuse (and 
compule^'-generated evidence of other 
abuses) may not always be admissible 
in court. 

• Investigators, prosecutors, and judges 
do not have the training needed to 
become familiar with computer terminol- 
ogy and procedures 

So far, 47 States have enacted computer 
crime laws that, to some degree, define 
illegal activities involving computerized 
facilities, procedures, or information. 
Some of th<^ laws also refer specifically 
to crimes that involve credit card trans- 
actions 



Greater use of high technology 
has increased concern about 
computer crime 

• In 1980 about 117 trillion dollars were 
transferred electronically among finan- 
cial institutions in roughly 60 million wire 
transfer transactions, this was an 
increase of more than 170% over the 
value of transactions in 1976. 

• In 1983 about 262 billion dollars were 
processed through automated teller 
machines in roughly 2.7 billion transac- 
tions This was an increase of almost 
650% over the value of funds and an 
increase of more than 170% over the 
number of automated teller machine 
transactions in 1982. 

• White-collar crime losses to banks 
resulting from automated teller machine 
fraud during 1983 were estimated at 
between 70 and 100 million dollars 

Automated teller machine fraud is 
of special concern to consumers 

• In a sample study of 2,700 automated 
teller machine incidents that prompted a 
consumer complaint, about 45% were 
found to be fraud-related, of these, 
almost half resulted from unauthorized 
use of a lost or stolen automated teller 
machine card Cards were lost or stolen 
in the home in 25% of these cases, and 
they were taken as part of a wallet or 
purse snatching m almost two-thirds of 
the cases 

• Average losses to accountholders 
were $255 per incident where loss was 
to the accountholder only. Where both 
the accountholder and the bank 
incurred losses,^ average loss to the 
accountholder was $74 per incident and 
average loss to the bank was $365 per 
incident 



Lost or stolen cards are used 
in 49% of all automatic 
teller machine frauds 



Type of 
automated 
machine fraud 

Withdrawal-related incidents 
U.nauthonzed withdrawals 

Card lost or stolen 

Card in possession 
of cardholder 

Overdraft 
Withdrawal against 
insufficient/bad deposit 

Bank operations suspected 
to be off fine or delayed 

Deposit related incidents 
Bad deposit 

Stoten/fraudulent/ 
uncollectible check 
or empty envelope 

Bad check deposited 
by person other than 
accountholder 

Other 

Total 

Source Electronic fund transfer fraua 
BJS Speca! Report March 1985 



Percent of 
fraudulent 
irxiidenls 



49% 
24 

4 
14 



6 
1 

1000^ 
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Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) and the National Crime Survey (NCS) 
are Ihe main sources of national crime statistics 



National crime statistics focus 
on selected crimes 

The two sources, UCR and NCS. con- 
centrate on measuring a limited number 
of well-defined crimes. They do net 
cover all possible criminal events Both 
sources use commonly understood defi- 
nitions rather than legal definitions of 
crime. 

The UCR Index shows trends 
In eight major crimes 

In 1927 the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police (lACP) formed a com- 
mittee to create a uniform system for 
gathering statistics on crimes known to 
the poiice The goal was to develop a 
national system of statistics that would 
overcome variations in the way crimes 
were defined in different parts of the 
country. 

Because of their seriousness, frequency 
of occurrence, and likelihood of being 
reported to the police, seven crimes 
were selected as the basis for the UCR 
Index. This index evaluates changes in 
the volume of crime Arson was added 
as the eighth UCR Index offense in 
1978 

The NCS provides Information 
about victims and crimes 
not reported to police 

In 1973, to lea'*n more about crimes and 
the victims of crime, the National Crime 
Survey began to measuie crimes not 
reported ♦o police as well as those that 
are reported Except fc homicide 
(which IS well reported in police statis- 
tics) and arson (which is difffcu't to 
measure using survey techniques), the 
NCS measures basically the same 
crimes as the UCR Both the UCR and 
NCS count attempted as well as com- 
pleted crimas NCS does not measure 
commercial crimes 

The portraits of crime from NCS 
and UCR differ because they serve 
different purposes and are based 
on different sources 

These are some of the more important 
differences in the programs, thought to 
account for much of the difference in 
resulting statistics 



How do UCR and NCS compare? 






Uniform Crime Reports 


National Crime Survey 


Offenses 
measured. 


Hom.cide 
Rape 

Robbery (pereonal and commercial) 

Assault (aggravated) 

Burglary (commercial arid household) 

larceny (commercial and household) 

Motor vehicle theft 

Arson 


Rape 

Robbery (personal) 

Assault (aggravated and simple) 

Household burglary 

Larceny (personal and household) 

Motor vehicle theft 


Scope 


Crimes reported to the police m most 
jurisdictions, considerable flexi- 
bility in developing small-area data 


Crimes both reported and not reported 
to police, all data are available for a 
few large geographic area*' 


Collection 
method 


Poiice department reports to FBI 
or to centralized State agencies 
that then report to FBI 


Survey interviews, periodically 
measures the total number of cnmes 
committed by askirig a national sample 
of 49.000 households encompassing 
101,000 persons age 12 and over about 
their expenences as victims of crime 
dunng a specified period 


Kinds of in- 
formation 


In addittoi, to offense counts 
provides information on crime 
Clearances persons arrested, 
persons charged, law enforce- 
ment officers killed and assaulted 
and characteristics of 
homicide victims 


Provides details about victims (such as 
age race, sex. education income 
and whether the victim and 
offender were related to each other) 
and about crimes (such as time and 
place of occurrence, whether or not 
reported to poi'ce. use of weapons 
occurrence of injury, and economic 
consequences) 


Sponsor 


Department of Justice 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Department of Justice 
Bureau of Justice Statistics 



• The UCR counts only cnmes coming 
to the attention of the police The NCS 
obtains information on both reported 
and unreported cnme. though not 
necessarily all unreported crime 

• The UCR counts crimes committed 
against all people and all ousmesses, 
organizations, governn^.ent agencies, 
and other vctims NCS counts only 
cnmes against persons age 12 or older 
and against their households 

• The two programs, because they 
serve different purposes, count crimes 
differently in some instances For exam- 
ple, if a criminal robs a victim and steals 
sor^.eone else's car to escape, UCR 
counts only the robbery, the more sen- 
ous cnme NCS could count both, one 
as a personal crime and one as a 
household crime 



• Each program is subject to a variety 
of limitations that affect its estimate of 
crime For example, an increased will- 
ingness by victims to report crimes to 
police could produce an apparent 
increase in UCR estimates, even if the 
Irue" amount of crime remaned stable 
Similarly, the NCS is known to under- 
count crimes committed by persons 
related to the victim, specifically domes- 
tic violence The result ol these limita- 
*'^ns, some of which result in o^/ercount- 
onme while others result in under- 
,iting it, serve to 'Create differences 
in the estimates that the two' programs 
Pf ^duce 
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How much crime is there? 



in 1985 violence or theft touched 
about a fourth of all households 

According to the NCS more than 22 
million households were victimized by at 
least one crime of violence or theft. 

• Almost 16 million households, or 18% 
of those in the Nation, were victimized 
by at least one theft during the year 

• Almost 5 million, or 5%, were burglar- 
ized at least once. 

• About 1% were victimized by the theft 
or attempted theft of a motor vehicle. 

• 5% of all households had members 
who were victims of at least one violent 
crime of rape, robbery, or aggravated or 
simple assault 



A violent crime by strangers 
and/or a burglary struck 
8% of all households in 1985 

Public opinion polls show that burglaries 
and violent crime by strangers are high 
on the list of the greatest public con- 
cerns and fears According to NCS, 7 
million U S households were touched 
by one or more of these crimes in 
1985— the household was burglarized 
and/or one or more of its members 
were raped, robbed, or assaulted by a 
stranger These high-concern crimes 
affected 1 in 13 households in the 
Nation. 



35 million victimizations occurred 
in 1985 according to NCS data 



Personal crimes 

Crimes of violence 
Rape 
Robbery 

Aggravated assault 
Simple assault 

Crimes of theft 
Larceny with contact 
Larceny without 
contact 

Household crimes 

Burglary 
Larceny 

Motor vehicle theft 
Total 

Source Criminal VfCtimiidtiOn 1985 
BJS Bulletin October 1986 



138.000 
985.000 
1.605.000 
3.094.000 



523.000 
12.951.000 



5.594.000 
8.703.000 
1.270.000 

34.864.000 



Property crimes outnumbered violent crimes by 9 to 1 



Property crimes 89% 



Motor vehicle theft 9% 



Violent 
crimes 11% 

Murder .2% 
Rape 7% 



Burglary 25% 



Larceny theft 56% 



Robbery 4% 



Aggravated 
assault 6% 



0 20 40 

Percent of UCR index offenses 



60 80 



100 



Note Percents do not add to 100% because of rounding 



Source FBI Cnme in the United States 1985 
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12 million UCR Index Crimes 
were reported to police in 1985 



Violent crimes 


1.327.440 


Murder 


18.980 


Forcible rape 


87.340 


Robbery 


497.870 


Aggravated assault 


723.250 


Property crimes 


11.102 600 


Burglary 


3.073,300 


Larceny theft 


6.926.400 


Motor vehicle theft 


1.102.900 


Total 


12.430.000 



Note Offenses may not add to totals because of rounding 
Source FBI Cnme m the United States 1985 

Businesses reported almost 
1 million burglaries and over 
100,000 robberies in 1985 

The UCR shows that more than half 
the G56.096 nonresidential burglaries 
teoorted to the police in 1984 occurred 
at night Eighteen percent were known 
io have taken place during the aay. (In 
31% the time of day was not known ) 

In 1985 more than 100.000 completed 
or attempted robberies were reported to 
the police by stores, gas stations, 
banks, and other commercial establish- 
ments. Convenience stores were sub- 
jected to 26,000 robberies— about 1 7 
times the number of gas station robber- 
ies and 4 times the number of "Dank 
robberies 



What are the trends in crime? 



The various sources of crime data 
examine different aspects 
of crime and crime trends 

The analysis of crime trends here uses 
crime rates from several different 
sources: the National Cnme Survey, 
which has been conducted since 1973, 
the Uniform Crime Reports, which was 
begun in 1930; and homicide statistics 
from coroners' reports to the National 
Center for Health Statistics (NCHS), 
which are available from 1900. As previ- 
ously discussed, each of these sources 
measures only specific types of crime 



These statistical series are complemen- 
tary measures of crime in much the 
same way that the Consumer Price 
Index and the Producer Price Index are 
complementary measures of the 
economy 

As previously discL ^ed, NCS and UCR 
serve different purposes and use differ- 
ent methodologies. These differences 
are thought to account for a large part 
of the apparent divergence between 
NCS and UCR trends. 



Homicide data from the NCHS provide 
another perspective on crime trends. 
UCR and NCHS data on homicide track 
closely but differences in coverage and 
definition cause slight differences in 
rates The existence of both sources 
and their close tracking confirms the 
general trends 'n homicide and pro- 
vides a long-term perspective on vio- 
lence in the United States 



Victimization rates are well below the 

Violent crimes 
against persons 

per 1,000 persons 
age 12 and older 

% change 
(1976-85) 



(velsof 1979 

Crimes of theft 
against persons 

per 1,000 persons 
age 12 anu older 

% change 
(1976-85) 

140 



Crimes against 
households 

per 1,000 
households 

% change 
(1976-85) 

140 




40 



1976 



Total vl otent crlnne 
Assault 




Robbery 



Rape 



1960 



-22% 
-16% 



1985 



40 



20 



0 

1976 



Purse snatching, 
pocket picking 



-7% 



1985 



40 



20 



1976 



Motor vehicle 
theft 



• -14% 



1980 



1985 



Source Criminal victimization 1985. BJS Bu^etin. October 1986 
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The percentage of households 
touched by crime has declined 
over the past 10 years 

In 1985, 25% of all US households 
were touched by crime according to the 
NCS Each of these households was 
victimized by at least one burglary, 
larceny, or motor vehicle theft, or one or 
more of its members were victims of a 
rape, robbery, or assault by strangers 



The 1985 estimate continued a down- 
ward trend that has characterized the 
meaiure since its introduction in 1975 
when 32% of all American households 
were touched by crime 

While the percentages have fallen for 
every type of crime measurf:d, the 
declines have been the gieatest for per- 
sonal larceny without contact (from 16% 
to 12%) and burglary (from 8% to 5%) 



Several different theories explain 
recent declines in crime rates 

No one cause has been empirically 
found to explain the recent decline in 
crime Criminologists have offered 
several possible explanations for the 
recent decline in crime, including— 

• incapacitation of larger numbers of 
career cnminals 

• decreasing size of the teen and young 
adult population, the most crime-prone 
age group in society 

• growth of citizen crime-prevention 
activities such as neighborhood watch 
programs. 



Most UCR index Crimes reported to the police have declined from their peak rates of 1980 



UCR Index Crimes 

per 100.000 U S pop»ilalion 



5.000 




% change 
(1976-85) 



-2% 
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Homidd'c statistics provide insights 
Into long-tenn crime trends 

To gam the best perspective, crime 
trends should be examined over the 
longest possible period, Short term 
trends portray only a part of the trend 
picture For example, the most recent 
decade of homicide data from the 



NUio .al Cer^ti^^r for Health Statistics 
shcws rates ris:ng from 1976, peaking in 
1980, anc declining to levels below ihe 
1976 rate However, thi? ;s only part of a 
long-term trend apparent since 1900 
Overall, three major long-torm trends in 
homicioe are evident From 1903 to 
1933 the rate rose from 11 to 9 7 homi- 
cides per 100,000 people Between 



1934 and 1958 it fell to 4 5 From 1961 
through 1980 it rose again to 11. Many 
minor, short-term trends are also evi- 
dent, such as the 1945-47 rise within a 
long-term falling trend It is too early to 
lell whether the decline since 1980 is 
the start of a long-term declining trend 
or a temporary pause in the rising trend 
that began in 1961. 



In 1980, the homicide rate was at the highest level in t[';is century 



Hotntcides per 100.030 
U S population 




1900 



1910 



1920 



1930 



0 

IS'O 1960 1^/0 1980 1985 

Source Vital statistics of the Unite:) States. National Center for Health Statistics 
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How serious are various types of crimes? 



How do people rank the severity of crime? 

Seventy Severity 

score Ten most serious ollenses score Ten least senous offenses 



The public's ranking of the severity 
of crimes was measured through 
a national survey 

The National Survey of Crime Seventy 
(NSCS) was conducted in 1977. It 
described 204 illegal events— from play- 
ing hooky from school to planting a 
bomb that killed 20 people in a public 
building. This survey of a nationwide 
sample of people is the largest measure 
ever made of how the public lanks the 
senousness of specific kinds of 
offenses. 

Severity scores were developed from 
the responses to the survey. Mathemati- 
cal techniques were used to enable 
comparisons between scores. For exam- 
ple, a severity score of 40 is twice as 
serious as a score of 20. 

The National Survey of Crime 
Severity found that many diverse 
groups of people generally agree 
about the relative severity 
of specific crimes 

However, the severity scores assigned 
by crime victims are generally higher 
than those assigned by nonvictims. For 
most people, the severity of a crime of 
theft depends on the dollar value cf the 
loss rather than on the background of 
the person making the judgment 

However, some differences were noted 
among different groups of people: 

• The severity scores assigned by 
blacks and members of other racial 
groups (Asians, Pacific Islanders. Native 
Americans, etc ) were generally lower 
than those assigned by whites. 

• Older people found thefts with large 
losses to be slightly more severe than 
did people of other age groups. 

Almost everyone agrees that 
violent crime is more serious 
than property crime 

However, people make distinctions 
about seriousness depending on the 
circumstances of the crime. For exam- 
ple, an assault is viewed as more seri- 
ous if a parent assaults a child than if a 
man assaults his wife, even though both 
victims require hospitalization. These 
differences are greater fc assaults that 
result in death. 



72 1 Planting a bomb m a public building 

The bomb explodes and 20 people are 
killed 

52 8 A man forcibly rapes a woman As a 
result ol physical injunes. she c^ies 

43 2 Robbing a victim at gunpoint The vic 
tim struggles and is shot to death 

39 2 A man stabs his wife As a result, she 
dies 

35 7 Stabbing a victim to death 

35 6 Intentionally injuring a victim As a 
result, the victim dies 

33 8 Running a narcotics ring 

27 9 A woman stabs her husband As a 
result, he dies 

26 3 An armed person skyjacks an airplane 
and demands to be flown to another 
country 

25 8 A man forcibly rapes a woman No 
other physical injury occurs 



In deciding on severity people seem to 
take into account such" factors as- 

• The ability of the victim to protect 
him/herself. For exar^^ie. when a parent 
beats a young child this offense is 
scored higher (229) than when a 
teenage boy beats his mother (15.9). 

• Extent of injury and loss. For example, 
when death is involved scores are much 
higher (35.6) than when there is no 
hospitalization (85). 

^ For property crimes, the type of busi- 
ness or organization from which the 
property is stolen. For example, stealing 
a $1,000 painting from a museum is 
ranked higher (9.7) than stealing $1,000 
in tools from a railroad yard (79). 

• The relationship of the offender to the 
victim For example, when a man beats 
his wife with his fists resulting in 
hospitalization the score is higher (183) 
than when tho same situation occurs 
among three high school boys and a 
male classmate (11.3) 



1 3 Two persons willingly engage in a 
homosexual act 

1 1 Disturbing the neighborhood with loud, 
noisy behavior 

1 1 Taking bets on the numbers 

1 1 A group continues to hang around a 

corner after being told to break up by a 
police officer 

9 A youngster under 16 years old runs 
away from home 

8 3eing drunk in public 

7 A youngster under 16 years old breaks 
a curfew law by being out on the street 
after the hour permitted by law 

6 Trespassing in the backyard of a private 
home 

3 A person is a vagrant That is. he has 
no home and no visible means of sup- 
port 

2 A youngster under 16 years old plays 
hooky from school 

Source The seventy of cnme BJS Bulletin January 1984 



• The types of drugs used when drugs 
are involved. For example, selling heroin 
to others for resale is rated higher (206) 
than when the same offense involves 
marijuana (8.5), individual use of heroin 
IS rated 6.5. marijuana 1.4 

White-collar crimes are viewed as 
seriously as many conventional 
property and violent crimes 

Such crimes include fraud against con- 
sumers, cheating on income taxes, pol- 
lution by factories, pricefixing. and 
acceptance of bribes For example, the 
r-core for a doctor cheating on claims 
he or she makes to a Federal health 
insurance plan for patient services (14.1) 
IS almost three times as high as the 
score for forcefully robbing a victim of 
$10 when no injury occurs (51) 
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When does crime occur? 



The warmer months are the peak 
season for many types of crime 

The impact of seasonality on crime 
rales varies from one type of crime to 
another, but NCS data indicate that 
most types of persona! and household 
crimes are more likely to occur during 
the warmer months of the year. UCR 
data show that the number of rapes 
reported to the police also peaks dunng 
the summer months. 

Among the possible explanations for 
this warm-weather trend, the most prob- 
able ones are that— 

• people spend more time outdoors 
during these months, making therii 
more vulnerable to some crimes 

• individuals leave their homes more 
often during this time of year, or leave 
doors and windows open, making their 
^^omes more vulnerable to property 
crimes 

Exceptions to this trend include- 

• robbery, which fluctuates acrosr 
months, but displays no regular pattern 
of high and low months from one year 
to another 

• personal larceny of less than $50, 
which shows a regular seasonal trend, 
but displays a drop during the summer 
months that is most likely from a decline 
in school-related thefts during the 
summer 

Crime incidence varies 
with time of day 

In 1985 among the crimes most likely to 
occur during evening or nighttime hours 
were motor vehicle theft (63o/o) and seri- 
ous violent offenses such as robbery 
with injury (60%) and aggravated 
asoault (58%), according to the NCS 
Among the crimes least likely to happen 
at night were simple assault (45%), 
purse snatching and pocket picking 
(34%), and personal larceny without 
contact (35%) 

Many people do not know when some 
crimes took place However, among vic- 
tims who did know, burglaries were 
almost equally divided between day- 
time ar. nighttime, and household 
larcenies were more likely to happen at 
night. 
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Some types of larceny and burglary show strong seasonal trends 



Househoid larcenies of more than $50 

Rate per i.OOO 
households 



August 




20 



0 — . 
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1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



Household burglaries: Unlawful entries 



Rate per 1,000 
households 



August 



-July 



20 





0 



•980 



1981 
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1984 



Personal larcenies with contact 

(Purse snatchings and pocket pickings) 

Rate per i.OOO 
persons ago 12 
and older 



-December 



December 




0 — . 
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1983 1984 

Source BJS National Crime Survey. 1980-84 
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Where does most crime occur? 



In what counties is crime most likely to occur? 




NumlDGf of UCR Index 
offenses per 1 000 population 

Otol'O 2010 40 40to6u 60* 



Soufce TBI UntfOfm Cfime Reports 1984 



Annual data incomplete 



Counties with the highest crime 
rates are diverse; those with the 
lowest rates tend to be rural 

Many factors can account for particu 
iarly high or low county cnnne 

• High crime rates were recorded in 
1984 for a diverse set of counties Sonne 
(such as Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 
anrt Muitnonnah County. Oregon) con 
t5in large irban centers OtiitJio are 
resort areas (such as Alpine County. 
California, and Summit County. 
Colorado) Resort areas have a high 
number of transients who are not 
included in the resident populations that 
are used to compute these rates 



• Rural counties are heavily represented 
among counties with both very high 
and very low per capita crime rates 
There are several possib'e explanations 
for these findings First, the populations 
for these counties tend to be very small, 
so that any change in the aosolute vol 
ume of crime will greatly affect per cap 
ita crime rates Second, geographic dis 
persion of rural populations and crime 
reporting practices may affect the per 
ception. detection and reporting of 
cnmes 



In some ways, the incidence 
of crime differs by region 

In 1986 the NCS showed that- 

• Households in the Northeast were 
least vulnerable to crime (19%), while 
those in the West v^ere most vulnerable 
(30%) About 25% of the households in 
the Midwest and South were touched 
by crime 

• Households m all regions were about 
as likely to have a memuer suffer a rob- 
bery or have a motor vehicle stolen 

• Northeastern households were the 
least likely to be victims of a theft, bur- 
glary, or assault 
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Crime rates are highest in major metropolitan areas 



Metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) 

Uroanized areas that include at least ono city with 50.000 or 
more inhabitants, or a Census Bureau defined urbanized 
area of at least 50.000 inhabitants and a tota' MSA popuia 
tion of at least 100.000 

Non>MS^ cities 

Cities that do not qualify as MSA central cities and are not 
otherwise included in an MS/^ 

Subuitan areas 

Suburban cities and counties within metropolitan areas 



Rural Areas 



Number of UCR Index 
crime rates per 
100.000 population 



Violent 
crimes 

658 



319 



341 



168 



Property 
crimes 

5 262 



4.262 



3 883 



1 636 



Soufce FBI Crime m the Umtea States 1985 



What are the trends in urban, 
suburban, and rural crime? 

According to the UCR from 1983 86- 

Increases in violent crinne were 
greatest for suburban areas (20o/o) and 
MSAs (170/0) 

• Violent and property crime rates v 
consistently highest for MSAs, foll^ 
by the rates of si'burbs and 

cities, and consistently lowesi 
areas 

• Violent crime rates increased in an 
types of places, ranging from a rise of 
9% in rural areas to an increase of 20% 
in suburban areas 

• Pre 'K, iy crime rates showed less 
change This rate dropped in rural areas 
(2%) Other types of places registered 
an increase of no more than 5% (MSAs 
and suburban areas) 

By far the lart^^est number of crimbs 
occurs in the cteneral area 
where the victim lives 

According to NCS— 

• 88% of the violent victimizations of 
central city residents occurred in their 
central ciiy; 73% of the violent victimiza- 
tions of S'jburbP.n residents occurred in 
their suburh • ar6 ^ and 77% of violent 
victiinizations of nonmetropolitan resi- 
dents occurred in the same county as 
their residence 



• Suburban dwellers are more likelv to 
be victims of crime in their central city 
than are city dwellers to become victims 
in the suburb surrounding their cities 
This may result from differences in com- 
muting patterns 

• Robbery and personal larceny with 
contact (purse snatching and pocket 

"'"ng) are especially iikely to occur m 

Persons who live in centr^t cities 
are more lilcely than suburban or 
rural resident*" ^o be victimized 

Victimisation rates for persons age 12 and older 
Place of residence Crtrnes ot Cnrries 



and population 


Violence 


of theft 


Total all areds 


31 


7/ 


All central cities 


43 


92 


50 000-249 999 


38 


90 


250 00-499 999 


39 


85 


500,000-999 999 


48 


105 


1 000,000 Of more 


48 


90 


All suburban areas 


29 


8? 


50 000-249 999 


25 


72 


250.000-499 999 


30 


79 


500 000-9^>9 999 


30 


88 


1 000 000 0 mort 


33 


93 


NonmettopoLtHn areas 


2? 


f8 



Patc^ tire per 000 f)Oj Mi'Of ule 12 .if ul older Tho 
po ijnqe calegopec shov^n undtv Ihe (Or^tMi c >i 

iit sub irban areas nedd.nqs <i'e t><ised only ci 
h the cofiirai Ci!y and do no? mcludo U^o popuMiiCfi 

of I /niifo rret'cjpoi'tan a'Od 

Source L0( siting (ity suburban dnd fu'<V i '"''li' 
BJS Si^oc' i\ Report Docerr.ber i985 



87Vo of violent crimes 

by strangers occurred away 

from the victim's home 

National Crime Survey data for 1985 
indicate that— 

• 26% of the total number i violent 
crimes occurred in and around the vic- 
tim's home, but 32% of all rapes 
occurred there 

• 40% of violent crimes by persons 
known to the victim occur'''^d in or near 
the victim's home but only 16% of 
those committed by strangers occurred 
there. 

• 84% of all household larcenies 
occurred near rather than inside the vic- 
tim's home, partly bscause thefts inside 
the home often involve illegal entries or 
breakins and thus would be classified 
as burglaries. 

• Personal larcenies will contact (such 
as pocket picking) occurred in a num- 
ber of different settings such as 

on the street (23%). in commercial 
buildings (22%). and or public trans 



portation (15%) 

% crimes 

of violence ^/o personal 

(rape larceny 

robbery w.th 

Place of occurrence assault) contact* 

On street tn a 

parking lot 36^/0 ^8% 
On public trans 

portation 1 15 
Instdc commer 

cial buildinq 7 22 

Inside resiaurani 6 12 

Inside own home 3 

Near ovjn hoinP 13 4 

InSfde school 9 4 
fnonds 0' 

neighbor s homo 8 3 

Elsewhere 8 10 

Total 100(^0 1000^0 



'By tlefiti-l 01' ptHi'/icii Mfit'ti, AiU'c^.l fortLK? t.innOl 
(Xfi.f 0 fS(» \o< A\inu- Tr t-tK tfo'r r c'^c <ito riousofio'd 
l<ir( t'D o<> 

Source QiSC viKi, ,'itin>','dt'On tN US 198b May 
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To what extent are weapons involved in crime? 



Handguns were used in 43% of ail homicides in 1985 



43% 



7% 



5% 



4% 



21% 



5% 



7% 



8% 



Handguns 



_j Shotguns 
Rifles 
Other firearms 



Cutting or stabbing instruments 



B[unt objects (clubs, hammers, etc.) 
Personal weapons (hand, fist, foot, etc.) 
Ciner weapons (poison, explosive, fire, etc.) 

Source FBI Crime in the United States '985 



Except for homicide, most violent 
crimes do not involve weapons 



Weapon 


Homi- 




Rob 




use 


cide 


Rape 


bery 


Assault 


Weapon used 


93% 


25% 


49% 


34% 


Firearm 


59 


11 


23 


12 


Knife 


21 


14 


21 


10 


Other 


13 


5 


13 


15 


None used 


70/0 


75% 


51% 


66% 



Note Because some victimizations involve more than one 
type of weapon totals may add to more than 100% 

Sources The use of weapons in committing crimes, BJS 
Special Report January i986. and FBI Crime in the Umtea 
States 1985 



Weapons are most often used 
to threaten 

Violent offenders may use weapons to 
force the victim to submit to the 
offenders' demands without actually 
assaulting the victim and causing injury 
Offenders armed only with a gun actu- 
ally shot victims in somewhat less than 
4% of all violent victimizations and 
attempted to shoot the victim in 21% of 
such incidents; offenders armed only 
w:*h knives actually stabbed victims in 
10% and tried to stab victims in another 
12% of all victimizations More than half 
of all victimizations by offenders armed 
only with guns (58%) and half of all vic- 
timizations by offenders armed only with 
knives involved only the threat posed by 
the weapon itself. 

Armed offenders seldom had more 
than one type of weapon 

According to NCS, in about 93% of all 
victimizations between 1973 and 1982 in 
which offenders possessed weapons, 
the offenders had only one type of 
weapon (that is, only guns or only 
knives or only other objects used as 
weapons) 



An offender's choice of weapons 
can affect crime completion 

NCS data indicate that an offender with 
a gun rather than with a l-nife or other 
weapon has a greater ability to com- 
plete robberies or rapes. Offenders with 
guns or knives completed a higher 
proportion of rapes than did unarmed 
offenders and those armed with other 
weapons. 



The armed assailants that victims 
face are more likely to be strangers 
than nonstrangers 

In 68% of the victimizations that 
involved a weapon, the victim and 
offender were strangers rather than 
acquaintances (26%) or relatives (6%). 
Strangers were the offenders in 71% of 
all victimizations involving guns. 68% of 
all involving knives, and 65% of all 
involving other weapons. 



Victims attacked by armed offenders were more likely than those 
attacked by unarmed offenders to be injured seriously 

Percent of violent victimizations where the victim— 



Violent Was at- Was injured Needed medi- 

victimizations Was at tacked and and needed cal help m 

involving— tacked injured medical help a hospital 



Unarmed offendei-o 52% 3C% 10% 6% 

Armed offenders 49% 30% 15% 11% 

Gun only 37 14 8 6 

Knife only 43 25 14 10 
Other only (rocks, bottles. 

sticks, etc) 63 45 22 15 
Combination 

of weapons 58 38 21 15 



Source The use of \^eapons in committing cnmes 
BJS Special Report January 1986 
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What is the relationship between 
injury and presence of a gun 
in victimization? 

When guns are present victims are less 
likely to be injured than if the offender is 
armed with a knife or other weapon 
because guns are often used to coerce 
the victim into compliance, according to 
NCS. However, when the gun is fired 
injuries to the victim (if the victim sur- 
vives) are often very serious Offenders 
armed only with guns actually shot vic- 
tims in somewhat less than 4% of all 
violent victimizations and attempted to 
snoot the victim in 21% of such inci- 
dents 

However, for victims who reported 
hospital stays of one night or longer, 
those who ^'ad been injured by guns 
reported an average hospital stay of 
163 days compared to 72 days for inci- 
dents involving knives. 82 days for 
other weapons, and 66 days for injuries 
inflicted by an unarmed offender 

IVIen were more likely than women 
and blacics were more likely than 
whites to be attacked by 
an amied offender 

• About 41% of male but only 29% of 
female violent crime victims between 
1973 and 1982 were attacked by 
offenders with weapons 

• More than half (5lo/o) of all black but 
only 35% of white victims of violent 
crime between 1973 and 1982 faced 
offenders with weapons 

• Blacks were twice as likely as whites 
to be confronted by an offender armea 
with a gun 



Law enforcement officers 
most often are assaulted 
by unarmed offenders 

% resulting 



Means of 


% of all 


in personal 


assault 


assaults 


injury 


Firearm 


5% 


2m 


Knife 


3 


27 


Other vv'eapon 


9 


41 


Hands, fists. 






feet etc 


84 


34 


Total 


lOOO/o 


100% 



Note To:as add to rr>ore '^an iOO<^b because ot use oi 
nn'iipte weapons 

Source ^3! La// enforcement offtcers kt'fed and assaulted 
1985 



However, weapons were more likely to 
be involved in the injury or death of law 
enforcement officers Of the 78 law 
enforcement officers feloniously killed in 
the line of duty in 1985. three-fourths 
(58) were killed by handguns Three 
officers were killed by nfles and 9 by 
shotguns. Eight officers died from other 
than firearm wounds 1 was stabbed, 5 
were struck by a vehicle, and 3 were 
beaten with blunt objects 

In addition, 70 law enforcement officers 
were accidently killed in the line of duty 
in 1985 Of these, 33 died in motor vehi- 
cle accidents, 8 in aircraft accidents, 
and 7 officers were killed when struck 
by vehicles In addition. 5 died in 
acciaental shootings and 6 by other 
means such as falls or drowning 

847 bombing incidents occurred 
in the United States in 1985 

Bombing incidents declined by 59% 
between 1975 and 1985, falling from 
2,074 in 1^75 to 847 in 1985 



• In 1985 actual bombings made up 
68% of the total number of bombing 
incidents, 32% were attempts. 

• The 847 bombing incidents in 1985 
represented an increase from the 803 
that occurred in the previous year. 

• Personal injuries from bombings 
between 1975 and 1984 dropped from 
326 to 144 and deaths from 69 to 28. 

• In 1975 three major bombings 
resulted in a very high number of 
deaths and injuries for that year 

What is the target of bombings? 



% of all 
}r>c«dents 

Target of bombing (actual and 

incidents attempted) 



Residences 29% 

Commercial establishments 17 

vehicles 19 

Schools 6 
Government property 
(including mihtary 

and postal) 5 

Persons 7 
Po!ice/fjre department 

buildings/propertv 2 

Miscellaneous 17 

Total 100% 



Source FBI Bomb summary. 1985 

What is the motive in bombing 
incidents? 

Terrorist groups claimed responsibility 
for 5 of the 847 bombing incidents in 
1985 All 5 of these incidents were 
actual explosions. The three most com- 
mon motives attributed to nonterrorist 
bombings in 1985 were animosity, mis- 
chief, and revenge More than half of all 
bombings were done for unknown 
motives 
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Basic sources 

US. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Bulletins- 

Criminal victimization. 1985. NCJ-102534, 

October 1986 
Household burglary. NCJ-96021. January 1985 
Households touched by crime. 1985. NCJ- 

101685. June 1986; 1986. NCJ-105289. 

June 1987 

The severity of crime. NCJ-92326, January 
1984 

BJS Special Reports— 

Electronic fund transfer and crime. NC J-92650, 

February 1984 
Electronic fund transfer fraud. Computer 

crime, NCJ-96666. March 1985 
Locating aty. suburban, and rural crime. 

NCJ-99535. December 1985 
Robbery victims. NCJ-104638. Apn! 1987 
The use of weapons in committing crimes. 

NCJ-99643. January 1986 
Tracking offenders: White-collar cm te. NCJ- 

102867. November 1986 
BJS Reports— 

Computer crime: Electronic fund transfer 
systems and crime. NCJ-83736, July 1982 

Criminal victimization in the United States. 
1985. NCJ-10427a May 1987 

Dictionary of criminal justice data 
terminology Terms and definitions 
proposed for interstate and national data 
collection and exchange. 2nd edition. 
NCJ-76939. 1981 

Electronic fund transfer systems fraud 
Computer crime. NCJ-100461. April 1986 

BJS Survey- 
National Crime Survey. 1973-85 

Federal Bureau of investigation 
Bombing summary. 1985 
Crime m the United States 1984 and 1985 
Law enforcement officers killed and assaulted 
1985 

Uniform Crime Reports, 1961-85 
National Institute of Justice 

Reiss. Albert J . and Albert D Biderman. 

Data sources on white-collar lawbreahng, 

September 1980 
Edelhertz, Herbert. The nature, impact, and 

prosecution of white-collar crime, 1970 



President's Commission on Organized Crt.ne 

Report to the President and Attorney 
General. The impact Organized crime 
today (Washir)gton USGPO. Apnl 1986) 

US. Department of Itansportation 

National Highviay Traffic Safety 
Administration. 

A digest or State alcohol-highway safety 
related legislation, 1st edition. 1983. 5th 
edition, January 1, 1987 

1985 traffic fatalities, preliminary report, 
technical report, DOT HS 806968, May 1986 

t.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 

National Center for Health Statistics 
Vital statistics of the United States, 1983 

Other sources 

A comprehensive perspective on civil and 
criminal RICO legislation and litigation, 
American Bar Association, Cnmmal Justice 
Section, April 18. 1985, pp 6-7 

Block, Carolyn Rebecca. Lethal violence in 
Chicago over seventeen years Homicides 
known to the police. 1965-1981, Illinois Crimi- 
nal Justice Information Authority, July 1985 

Douglas and Restler, 'Criminal profiling from 
crime scene analysis," Behavioral Science 
and the Law (Autumn 1986) 

Levin. Jack, and James Alan Fox. Mass 
murder Amenca's growing menace (New 
York and London Plenum Press, 1985) 

Sutherland. Edwin, White collar crime (New 
York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1949) 

Notes 

^The estimate includes drunk passengers, 
bicyclists, and pedestrians, not just drunk 
drivers 

^Federal Regulation E provides that, in 
ger^eral. accountholders will be liable for only 
$5C loss where ATM cards are reported 
missing within 2 working days of discovery or 
?500 if card is reported missing after 2 days 
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Chapter il 

The victim 



Palsy A. Klaus 
Carol G Kaplan 
Michael R. Rand 
Bruce M. Taylor 

This chapter profiles victims of crime 
with data that answer such questions 
as— 

How do crime rates compare with the 
rates of other life events'^ 

Is there a relationship between the fear 
of crime and actual risks of victimiza- 
tion? 

How does crime affect its victims? 

What groups of people are most likely 
and least likely to become victims of 
crime? 

What are the risks of becoming a victim 
of rape, robbery, or assault^ 

What kinds of households are victimized 
by crime? 

Who are the victims of homicide? 

What IS the likelihood of being vie- 
timtzed over an entire lifetime*? 

How do people protect themselves from 
crime? 

IG a person more likely to be victimized 
by a stranger or by a relative or 
acquaintance'? 

Why are only a third of all crimes 
against people and their households 
reported to the ponce'? 

Which States have compensation pro- 
grams to help victims of violent crime'? 
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Patrick A Langan of BJS prepared the 
data on risks of various life events and 
on the lifetime risk of homicide. Other 
valuable contributions to this chapter 
were made by Sara E Smith. Anita D. 
Timrots, Herbert Koppel, and Catherine 
Whitaker of BJS and by the National 
Organization for Victim Assistance 
Assistance in verifying the information 
on the use of deadly force was 
provided by numerous people in the 
various States, particularly the directors 
of the State Statistical Analysis Centers 
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The fear of crime affects many people, including 
some who have never been victims of crime 



How do crime rates compare with 
the rates of other life events? 



Rate per 
1 .000 adults 
Events per year' 

Accidental in;ury. all 

circumstances 242 

Accjdental injury at home 79 

Personal theft 72 

Accidental mjury at work 58 

Violent victimization 31 

Assault (aggravated and simple) 24 

Injury m motor vehicle accident 17 

Death, all caii?9S 1 1 

Victimization with injury 10 

Serious (aggravated) assault 9 

Robbery 6 

Heart disease death 4 

Cancer death 2 

Rape (women only) 2 
Accidental death, all 

Circumstances 5 

Pneumonia/mfluenza death 3 

Motor vehicle accident death 2 

Suicide 2 

Injury from fire 1 

Homicide/legal intervention 

death 1 

Death from fire 03 



These rates approximate your chances of becoming a 
vjctim of these events Mo'e prec's>e esti'nates can be 
derived by taking account of such factors as your age 
sex race, place of residence and lifestyle Findings are 
based on 1982-84 data but there js little variation in 
rates from yea/ to year 

'These rates exclude chtldrer> from the calculations 
(those under age 1?-17 depending on the series) Fire 
mjury/death data are teased on the total population 
because no agr specific data are available m this 
ser.es 

Sources Current estimates from the National health 
Interview Survey United States 1982 National Cef" °r 
for Healtr, Statistics Advance report of final morr- 
statistics 1983" Monthly Vital Statistics Report Nd anal 
Center for He^th Statistics f s//mafes of the population 
of the United States, by age. sex and race i980 to 
1984 US Bureau of the Census The 1984 F,re Alma 
nac National Fire Projection Association Criminal vie 
timization 1984 BJS Bulletin October 1985 



The chance of being a violent 
crime victim, with or without 
Injury, Is greater than that of 
being hurt In a traffic accident 

The rates of some violent crimes are 
higher than those of some other serious 
life events For example, the risk of 
being the victim of a violent crime is 
higher than the risk of death from can- 
cer or injury or death from a fire Still, a 
person is much more likely to die from 
natural causes than as a result of a 
criminal victimization. 

About a third of the people 

in the United States feel very safe 

In their neighborhoods 

The fear of crime cannot be measured 
precisely because the kinds of fears 
people express vary depending on the 
specific questions asked. Nevertheless, 
asking them about the likelihood of 
crime in their homes and neighbor- 
hoods yields a good assessment of how 
safe they feel in their own immediate 
environment 

In the Victimization Risk Survey a 1984 
supplement to the National Crime Sur- 
vey, most people said that they felt at 
least fairly safe in their homes and 
neighborhoods Yet, the people who 
said that they felt "fairly safe" may have 
been signaling some concern about 
crime Based on a "very safe" response, 
a little more than 4 in 10 people felt 
entirely safe in their homes and about 1 
in 3 felt totally safe in their 
neighborhoods— 

• homeowners felt safer than renters 

• people living in nonmetropolitan areas 
felt safer than those living in cities 

• families with incomes of $50,000 or 
more were most likely to report their 
neighborhoods were very safe from 
crime 



The Victimization Risk Survey found 
that- 

• 9 in 10 persons felt very or fairly safe 
in their places of work 

• few persons— about 1 in 10— felt in 
danger of being a victim of a crime by 
a fellow employee, but persons working 
in places that employ more than 50 
people were more likely to express fear 
of possible victimization 

The groups at the highest risk 
of becoming victims are not 
the ones who express the 
greatest fear of crime 

Females and the elderly generally 
express a greater fear of crime than do 
people in groups who face a muc.i 
greater risk. The Reactions to Crime 
project found that such impressions are 
related to the content of information 
about crime. Such information tends to 
emphasize stories about elderly and 
female victims These stories may 
influence women and the elderly in 
judging the seriousness of their own 
condition Perhaps groups such as 
females and the elderly reduce their risk 
of victimization by constricting their 
activities to reduce their exposure to 
danger This behavior would account, at 
least in part, for their high levels of fear 
and their low levels of victimization 

Relatives, friends, and neighbors 
who hear about a crime become 
as fearful as the victim 

When one household in a neighbor- 
hood IS affected by a crime, the entire 
neighborhood may feel more vulnerable 
This suggests that people who have not 
been victimized personally may be 
strongly affected when they hear about 
how others have been victimized The 
Reactions to Crime project found that 
indirect reaction to crime is often very 
strong 
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How does crime affect its victims? 



$13 billion was lost from personal 
and ^fOusehold crimes in 1985 

The direct cash and property losses 
from personal robberies, personal and 
household larcenies, household bur- 
glaries, and privately owned motor vehi- 
cle theft in 1985 was slightly more than 
$13 billion This NCS finding probably 
ur^ jerestimates the amount covered by 
insurance because the claims of many 
respondents had not been settled at the 
time of the NCS interview/. 

UCR data show that in 1985 losses 
from reported robberies, burglaries, and 
larceny/theft surpassed $5.9 billion 
Among the many economic conse- 
quences of crime are tost productivity 
from victims' absence from work, medi- 
cal care, and the cost of security meas- 
ures taken to deter crime. 

Other costs of crime include the eco- 
nomic costs of the underground econ- 
omy, lowered property values, and pain 
and suffering of victims, their families, 
friends, and neighbors A fuller discus- 
sion of the cost of crime is in Chapter V 

The economic impact of crime 
differs for different groups 

The cost of crime is borne by all seg- 
ments of society, but to different 
degrees A study on the economic cost 
of cnme using NCS data for 1981 
shows that the dollar loss from crimes 
involving money, property loss, or 
deslruciion of property rises with 
income 

• Median losses were higher for house- 
holds with incomes of $15,000 or more 
than for households with incomes of 
less than $7,500 from burglary ($200 vs 
$100) and from motor vehicle theft 
($2 000 vs 5700) 



• Median losses from personal crimes 
were higher for blacks ($58) than for 
whites ($43) 

• Median losses from household crimes 
were higher for blacks ($90) than for 
whites ($60). 

• More than 93% of the total loss from 
crime was in crimes without victim- 
offender contact (such as burglary, theft 
without contact, and motor vehicle 
theft) 

Many victims or members of their 
families lose time from work 

Along with injuries suffered, victims or 
other members of their household may 
have lost time from work because of a 
violent crime. Lost worktime was 
reported in 15% of rapes and 7% of 
assaults (11% of aggravated assaults, 
6% of simple assaults). 

Violent crimes killed 19,000 and 
injured 1.7 million in 1985 

NCS data for 1985 show that of all rape, 
robbery, and assault victims— 

• 30% were injured 



• 15% required some kind of medical 
attention 

• 8% required hospital care 

The likelihood of injury was— 

• greater for females than males even 
when rape was excluded from the anal- 
ysis 

• about the same for whites and blacks 

• greater for persons from lower than 
from higher income households. 

Who is injured seriously enough 
to require medical attention? 

An analysis of NCS data for 1973-82 
found thGt— 

• Female victims are more likely than 
male victims to be injured, but they 
have about the same likelihood of 
requiring medical attention (13% of 
female vs 12% of male victims). 

• Blacks are more likely than whites to 
require medical attention when injured 
in violent cnmes, 16% of black violent 
crime victims and 16% of the victims of 
all other racial groups required medical 
attention, while 11% of white victims 
required such care 



How seriously a victim is injured varies by type of crime 

Percent of all violent 
v.ctinnizat.ons requ.nng ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Treatment Overnight for those 





Medical 


in hospital 


hospital 


hospitalized 




attention 


emergency room 


stay 


overnight 


Rape 


24% 


140/0 


30/0 


4 days 


Robbery 


15 


7 


2 


5 


Assault 


1 1 


5 


1 


5 


Aggravated 


18 


9 


3 


5 


Simple 


7 


3 




2 



-less 'h?n 50^0 

Source BJS National Crifre Survey 1973-82 
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The risk of being victimized depends on a combination of factors 



Who are the victims of crime? 

• Victims of crime are more often men 
than women 

• Younger people are more likely than 
the elderly to be victims of crime 

• Blacks are more likely than whites or 
members of other racial groups to be 
victims of violent cnme 



• The divorced or separated and the 
never married are more likely than the 
married or widowed to be victims of 
crime These differences may result 
from age differences of people in vari- 
ous marital-status groups 

• Violent victimization rates are higher 
among persons in lower income 
families. 

• Theft victimization rates do not differ 
significantly across racral categories 



• Violent victimization rates are higher 
among unemployed persons (whether 
male, female, white, or black) than 
among employed persons in their 
respective groups 

• Violent and theft victimization rates are 
higher among people who live in cities, 
lower among those who live in suburbs, 
and lowest among those who live in 
rural areas 

• Young males have the highest violent 
victimization rates; elderly females have 
the lowest. 



Victimization rates per 1,000 persons age 12 and older 

Personal Personal Personal 





crimes of 




crimes of 






crimes of 




Violence 


theft 




violence 


theft 




violence 


theft 


Total (U.S.) 


30 


69 














Sex 






Family income 






Race, sex, and age summary 






Male 


39 


75 


Less than $7,500 


52 


68 


White males 






Female 


22 


65 


$7.500-$9.999 


34 


63 


12-15 


73 


111 








$10.000-$14.999 


32 


65 


16-19 


92 


134 


Age 






$15.000-$24.999 


28 


68 


20-24 


78 


116 


12-15 


54 


108 


$25.000-$29.999 


29 


69 


25-34 


44 


87 


16-19 


67 


122 


$30.000-$49.999 


22 


76 


35-49 


23 


66 


20-24 


60 


108 


$50,000 or more 


25 


90 


50-64 


11 


42 


25-34 


37 


83 








65 and older 


5 


22 


35-49 


20 


63 


Education 






White females 






50-64 


10 


40 


0-4 years 


13 


23 


12-15 


39 


116 


65 and older 


5 


19 


5-7 years 


35 


59 


16-19 


47 


129 








8 years 


34 


57 


20-24 


42 


103 


Race and origin 






9-11 years 


39 


71 


25-34 


28 


78 


White 


29 


70 


High school graduate 


27 


60 


35-49 


15 


62 


Black 


38 


63 


1-3 years college 


34 


87 


50-64 


8 


39 


Other 


25 


73 


College graduate 


22 


89 


65 and older 


3 


17 


Hispanic 


30 


60 








Black males 






Non-Hjspanic 


30 


70 


Employment status (1984) 






12-15 












Retired 


5 


20 


16-19 


69 


74 


Marital status by sex 






Keeping house 


14 


35 


20-24 


67 


lOw 


Males 






Unable to work 


17 


25 


25-34 


60 


113 


Never married 


72 


112 


Employed 


32 


81 


35-49 


31 


60 


Divorced/separated 


57 


102 


In school 


45 


110 


50^g4^ 


27 


48 


Married 


19 


52 


Unemployed 


76 


90 


Ji^nd older 




21 


Widowed 


10 


31 








^biack females 






Females 






Residence (1984) 






12-15 


19 


74 


Never married 


38 


102 


Central city 


43 


85 


16-19 


46 


54 


Divorced /separated 


51 


84 


1,000.000 or more 


4*^ 


80 


20-24 


58 


70 


Married 


11 


50 


500.000-999.999 


45 


92 


25-34 


48 


68 


Widowed 


7 


21 


250.000-499.999 


37 


88 


35-49 


20 


54 








50.000-249.999 


44 


81 


50-64 


10 


33 








Suburban 


30 


77 


65 and older 




12 








Rural 




54 









Note Personal cnmes of violence include rape rob "Too fe-jv cases ?o obtatn statist caiiy rpiabic data 
bery and assault Personal cnmes of the^ include 

larceny jvilhout contact purse Snatching and rocket Source BJS Cnmm.ii vi^timiAiUon m ihe US 1984 and 1985 
pCktnq 
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Who are the victims of violent crime? 



What kinds of households are the victims of crime? 



Violent crime is mce likely to strike— 

• men than women except for rape 

• the young than the elderly 

• people With low than with high incomes 

• blacks than whites or members of other minority groups 

• the divorced or separated and the never married than the 
married or widowed. 



Household crime rates are higher for households— 

• headed by blacks than those headed by whites or mem- 
bers of other racial groups 

• headed by younger people 

• with SIX or more people 

• headed by renters than those headed by home owners 

• in the central cities than those m suburbs or rural areas. 



Rates per 1.000 persons 
age 12 and oldej;_ 



Rates per 1.000 households 



•There were too few cases to ob'am statistically reliable data 

'This fate based on women only the rate based on the total population is i 



Source BJS Criminal vict^rxzation m the U S l984 and 1985 



Source BJS Cnmmai vtctimizauon m the US 1984 and 1985 
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Robbery 


Assault 


Rape 




Hnu<?phnld 




IVIUlUt 
VCI 












hi irnljirv/ 
uui ^icii y 




u IcH 


Sex 
















Male 


7 


32 




Age of household head 








Female 


3 


17 




12-19 


213 


224 


18 










20-34 


83 


137 


21 


Age 








35-49 


69 


110 


15 


12-15 


9 


45 




50-64 


48 


75 


13 


16-19 


9 


55 


2 


65 and older 


33 


41 


5 




10 


48 


2 










25-34 


6 


30 


1 


Race or origin 








35-49 


3 


16 




of household head 








50 '64 


2 


8 




White 


60 


95 


13 


DO and older 


2 


o 
O 




Black 


83 


120 


22 










Other 


45 


88 


17 


Race and origin 








Hispanic 


85 


127 


23 


wniie 


4 




1 


Non-Hispaiiic 


62 


96 


14 


Black 


11 


26 


2 










Other 


7 


17 




Income 








Hispanic 


O 






Less than $7,500 


86 


98 


11 


Non*Hispanic 


5 


Oil 

24 


1 


$7.500-$9.999 


60 


101 


15 










$10,000-14,999 


67 


101 


14 


Marital status 








$15.000-$24.999 


59 


104 


14 


Divorced/separated 


9 


42 


2 


$25.000-$29.999 


54 


95 


13 


Never marned 


10 


45 


1 


$30,000-$49.999 


58 


99 


16 


Married 


2 


13 


0 


$50,000 or more 


56 


104 


21 


Widowed 


3 


4 




















Number of persons 








Income 








in household 








Less than $7,500 


9 


41 


2 


One 


53 


62 


10 


$7.500-$9.999 


7 


25 




2-3 


61 


92 


14 


$1C.000'$14,999 


5 


26 




4-5 


75 


136 


18 


$15.000-$24.999 


5 


23 




6 or more 


78 


173 


17 


$2''.000-$29,999 


5 


24 












$30.000-$49,999 


4 


18 




Form of tenure 








S50.300 or more 


3 


d\ 




Home owned or 
















being bought 


50 


83 


11 


Employment status (1984) 








Home rented 


84 


123 


19 


Employed 


6 


26 


1 










In school 


9 


33 


3 


Place of residence (1984) 








Keeping house 


3 


10 


1 


Central city 


87 


129 


22 


Retirea 


2 


3 




1.000.000 or more 


85 


97 


35 


Unable to work 


5 


11 




500.000-999,999 


81 


138 


20 


Unemployed 


17 


56 


3 


250.000-499,999 


90 


144 


22 










50.000-249.999 


91 


142 


13 


Residence (1984) 








Outside central city 








Central city 


11 


31 


1 


(suburban) 


56 


97 


16 


Suburban 


5 


24 


1 


Nonmetropolitan (rural) 


53 


76 


8 


Rural 


3 


19 


1 
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Who are the victims of homicide? 



What are the characteristics 
of homicide victims? 

• Homicide viclims are more often men 
than women. 

• Persons aged 25-34 are the most 
likely to be homicide victims 

• Blacks are five times more likeh^ than 
whites to be homicide victims 



Homicide is one of the 15 most frequent causes of death 



ctim 
characteristics 

Total 

including unknown 
characteristics 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

Age 

Under 1 year 

1-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and older 
Unknown age 

Race 

White 
Black 
Other 



Homicides 
in 1985 

17 545 



13,015 
4511 



190 
690 

4 081 

5 370 
3087 
1.576 
1 120 
1048 

383 



9 789 
7.294 
36S 



Number 
per 100 000 
inhabitants 



11 

4 



5 
1 

10 
13 
10 
7 
5 
4 



5 
24 
5 



Sources FBI Cnme in the United States J985 Esumates of 
the population of th'^ United States Oy age se/ and race 
1930 85 U S Bureau of the Census 

What is your lifetime risk 
of being a homicide victim? 

Lifetime risk of homicide 

1 out of. 



179 
30 
495 
132 



White males 
Black males 
White females 
Black females 



Source Updated data based on sinn,lar nnater'al from The 
ns^ of vioiO'it cnme BJS Specidt Report May 1985 



Percent of deaths by age at death 




A!) ages 




1-14 




15-24 




25-34 


39 lO'o 


Hean disease 


45 2% 


Accidents 


53 5% 


Accidents 


34 2% 


r\kyk^JiJCI Uo 


21 4 


Malignant 


1 1 0 


Malignant 


13 6 


Homicide 


14 5 


Homicide 




neoplasms 




neoplasms 










8 7 


Cerebrovascular 


8 4 


Congenital 


10 7 


OUIk^lUC 


1 1 8 


OUI^IUC 




disease 




a nomahes 










54 


Accidents 


3 9 


Homicide 


5 5 


Malignant 


10 1 


Malignant 












neoplasms 




neoplasms 


2 9 


BrofKhittS 


3 5 


Heart disease 


2 5 


Heart disease 


6 1 


Heart disesse 




asthma and 
















emphysema 














28 


Pneumonia and 


24 


Pneumonia and 


1 2 


Congenital 


2 5 


Liver disease 




influenza 




influenza 




anomalies 




and CirrtiosiS 


1 8 


Otabetes 


1 5 


Menmg'tiS 


9 


Cerebrovascular 


1 9 


Cerebrovascular 












disease 




disease 


1 6 


L'ver disease 


8 


Cerebrovascular 


7 


Pneumonia and 


1 1 


Diabetes 




and CirrhosiS 




diseases 




mfiuenza 






1 5 


Atherosclerosis 


Q 


FVi u r 1 1 n y vA<u^k#ai 


3 


BronchitiS 


1 1 


Pneumonia and 












asthma and 




influenza 












emphysema 






1 4 


_ 

uiCi e 


Q 


buiCide 


3 


Ar^emias 


1 0 


Congenital 
















anomalies 


1 2 


HomiCide 


O 


Anemias 


3 


□emgn 


5 


Nephnt'S and 












neoplasms 




and nephrosis 


g 


Nephritis 


8 


□enign 


3 


Diabetes 


4 


BrOfKt 'tis 




and nephrosis 




neoplasms 








as hma. and 
















emphysema 




bepi'Cemia 


y 


uru')k<ni(i^ 


2 


Liver disease 


4 


Benign 








asthma and 




and CirrhosiS 




neoplasms 








e'nphysema 












HypertenS'On 


6 


Septicemia 


2 


Complications 


3 


Complications 












of pregnancy 




of pregnancy 


3 


_ 

benign 


5 


rennaiai 


2 


Nephritis and 


3 


Ane-nas 




neoplasms 




conditions 




nephrosis 






Total 
















deaths 




1 943 747 

_ 




18 876 




49 027 




50 240 




35-44 




4S-54 




55-64 


65 and over 


21 30'o 


Malignant 


30 8°/0 


Heart disease 


36 7% 




Heart d'sease 


44 4% 


Heart disease 




neoplasms 














19 6 


Heart disease 


30 8 


Malignant 


32 4 


Malignant 


193 


Malignant 








neoplasms 




neoplasms 




neoplas.ns 


16 4 


Accidents 


6 7 


rX^^iiJ^ 1 


4 8 




109 


Cerebrovascular 












disease 




disease 


6 7 


SuiCide 


5 3 


Liver disease 


3 2 


Bronchitis 


34 


Pneumonia and 








and Cirrhosis 




asthma and 




influenza 












emphysema 






66 


Homicide 


4 3 


Cerebrovascular 


3 2 


Accidents 


32 


BrofKhitiS 








disease 








asthma and 
















emphysema 


60 


Liver disease 


2 7 


SuiCide 


3 1 


Liver disease 


2 1 


Atherosclerosis 




and CifrhoS'S 








and Cirrhosis 






3 7 


Cerebrovascular 


1 9 


Homicide 


20 


Diabetes 


1 9 


Diabetes 




disease 














1 5 


Pneumonia and 


1 7 


Bronchitis 


1 4 


Pneumon'a and 


1 9 


Accidents 




influenza 




asthma and 




influenza 












emphysema 










1 5 


Diabetes 


1 6 


Diabetes 


1 2 


SuiCide 


1 0 


Nephritis and 
















nephrosis 


7 


Bronchitis 


1 3 


Pneumonia tind 


7 


Nephniis and 


7 


Liver disease 




asthma and 




influenza 




nephrosis 




and Ctffhosis 




emphysema 














6 


Nephritis 


6 


Nephritis and 


5 


Homicide 




Septicemia 




and nephrosis 




nephrosis 










6 


Congenital 


4 


Bemqn 


4 


Septicemia 


5 


hypertensior> 




anomalies 




neoplasms 










5 


Qemgn 


4 


Sept'Cemia 


4 


Benign 


3 


Stomach 




neoplasms 








neoplasms 




ulcers 


4 


Septicemia 


3 


Hypenension 


4 


Atheroscieros.b 


3 


SuiCidP 


3 


Hypertension 


3 


Congemiai 


3 


HypertenS'On 


3 


Hernias 








anomaiifs 










Toiai 
















deaths 


58 418 




133 157 




292 181 




1 341 848 



Source Fifteen leading causes of death by age group 1983 
Center for Disea-^e Coniroi HomiCide surveillance U 3 
Department of Health and Human Sorvces November 1986 
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What is the likelihood of victimization over an entire lifetime? 



At current crime rates, almost everyone will be a victim 
of crime during his or her lifetime 



• An estimated five-sixths of us will be 
victims of attempted or completed vio- 
lent crimes during our lives The risk is 
greater for males than females and for 
blacks than whites. 



• fvlany of us will be victimized more 
than once lAosi of us will be victims of 
personal larceny three or more times 



Percent of persons who will be victimized 
by crime starting at age 12 



Total 



One or more 



Number of victimizations 





victimizations 


One 


Two 


Three or more 


Violent crimes, total* 










Total population 


83% 


30% 


27% 


25% 


Male 


89 


24 


27 


38 


Female 


73 


35 


23 


14 


White 


82 


31 


26 


24 


Male 


88 


25 


27 


37 


Female 


71 


36 


22 


13 


biacK 


Of 


26 


27 


34 


Male 


92 


21 


26 


\5 


Female 


81 


31 


26 


24 


Violent crimes, 










completed* 










Total population 


42% 


32% 


9% 


2% 


Male 


48 


34 


11 


3 


Female 


36 


28 


6 


1 


White 


41 


31 


8 


2 


Black 


53 


35 


13 


4 


Rape 










Total female 


8% 


8% 






White 


8 


7 






Eiack 


11 


10 


1 




Robbery 










Total population 


30% 


25% 


5% 


1% 


Male 


37 


29 


7 


1 


Female 


22 


19 


2 




White 


27 


23 


4 




Black 


51 


35 


12 


4 


Assault 










Total population 


74% 


35% 


24% 


15% 


Male 


82 


31 


26 


25 


Female 


62 


37 


18 


7 


White 


74 


35 


24 


16 


Black 


73 


35 


25 


12 


Robbery or assault 










resulting in injury 










Total popufaiion 


40% 


30% 


7% 


2% 


Personal theft 










Total population 


99% 


4% 


8% 


870/0 


Male 


99 


3 


8 


88 


Female 


99 


4 


10 


84 


Whit? 


99 


4 


9 


87 


Male 


99 


3 


8 


88 


Female 


99 


4 


10 


86 


Black 


99 


5 


12 


81 


Male 


99 


5 


10 


84 


Female 


98 


7 


15 


76 



With advancing age, the chance 
of becoming a victim of a violent 
crime declines more rapidly 
than life expectancy 

For example, at age 60 average life 
expectancy is nearly half as long as at 
30, but a person of 60 is only about a 
fourth as likely as a GO-year-old to 
become a victim of violent crime during 
the rest of his or her life. Similarly, peo- 
ple of age 30 are five times likelier than 
people of age 60 to be injured in a rob- 
bery or assault over the remaining 
course of their lives. Personal theft 
differs from violent crime in that the 
chances of being victimized are about 
proportional to remaining life 
expectancy 

Over a span of 20 years, most 
households will be victimized 
by burglary or larceny 

Percent of households 
that will be victirnzed 
m a 20 year pf riod 









Motor 








vehicle 




Burglary 


Larceny 


theft 


All households 


72% 




19% 


Urban 


80 


93 


27 


Suburban 


70 


90 


20 


Rural 


6^v 


82 


11 



Source Lifetime likelihood of victimization 
BJS Techriical Report March i987 

Many households will be victimized 
more than once in 20 yoars 

• More than a third of all households 
and almost half of all urban households 
will be victims of two or more 
burglaries 

• Almost two-thirds of all households will 
be victims of two or more household 
larcenies 

• 2^/^, of all households will incur more 
than one motor vehicle theft 



Note Except where noted includes attempts 
- Less than 5% 

* Includes rape robbery and assault 
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Source Lifetime likelihood of victimization BJS Technical 
Report March l937 
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How do people protect themselves from crime? 



About a third of all households 
have taken at least one measure 
to prevent crime 

The Victimization Risk Survey in 1984 
inquired in households about what 
measures had been taken to prevent 
crime. Of the households that 
responded— 

• 25% had engraved valuables to facili- 
tate identification 

• 7% had participated in a neighbor- 
hood watch program 

• 7% had installed a burglar alarm. 

Households in which occupants felt 
unsafe or only fairly safe were more 
likely to have taken at least one mea- 
sure to prevent crime than those that 
f^'t their neighborhood was very safe 
from crime 

High-income households were more 
likely than low-income households to 
take such measures. About half of the 
households with yearly incomes of 
$50,000 or more and 22% of those with 
incomes of less than $7,500 had taken 
at least one preventive ..measure 



Many businesses employ 
security measures 

Two-thirds of employed respondents to 
the Victimization Risk Survey reported at 
least one security measure in their 
place of work The security measures 
cited most often were— 

• a receptionist to screen persons enter- 
ing the work place (42%) 

• a burglar alarm system (33%) 

• guards or police (30%) 

Businesses with 50 or more employees 
are more likely than smaller ones to use 
security measures. Workers in manufac- 
turing are most likely to have security 
measures at the workplace, those 'n 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, or 
construction were the least likely to have 
them 



One family In five lives in an area 
with a neighborhood watch program 

Overall, 38% of the households in areas 
with neighborhood watch take part in 
the program. Families with yearly 
incomes of $25,000 or more were more 
likely than those with incomes of less 
than $10,000 to participate Nearly twice 
as many homeowners as renters partici- 
pate About 44% of single-family homes 
but only 16% of the 10-or-more- 
household buildings participate 

One in four central city families but only 
one m five suburban families and one in 
eight nonmetropolitan families live in a 
neighborhood with a crime watch pro- 
gram However, nonmetropolitan families 
are somewhat more likely than central 
city families to take part in the watch 
programs that exist in their neighbor- 
hoods 



How do victims of violent crime protect themselves? 



Percent of victims who used self 
protection by type of crime* 



Victim response* 


Rape 


Robbery 


Assault 


Weapons usa 

Used or brandished gun or knife 


3% 


40/0 


40/0 


Physical force 

Used or tned physical force 


29 


22 


23 


Verbal response 

Threatened, argued, reasoned 
etc . with offender 


19 


10 


16 


Attracting attention 

Tried ♦o get help, attract 
attention, scare offender away 


18 


13 


10 


Nonviolent evasion 

Resisted without force used 
evasive action 


13 


14 


23 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


No self*protactive actions 


18 


37 


22 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Number of victimizations 


1,206 755 


8.484 516 


36 269 845 



• Rape victims are more likely than victims of other violent 
crimes to use force, try a verbal response, or attract atten- 
tion, and they are less likely than the others to use a gun or 
knife, use nonviolent evasion, or do nothing to protect them- 
selves 

• Robbery victims are the least likely to try to talk themselves 
out of ^eing victimized and the most likely to ao nothing 

• Assault victims are the least likely to attract attention and 
the most likely to attempt some form of nonviolent evasion 

• Compared with simple assault victims, aggravated assault 
victims are more likely to use a weapon, leis likely to use 
other means of force, less likely to try to talk themselves out 
of the incident, and less likely to do nothing to defend them- 
selves The fact that weapons are used more frequently by 
victims of aggravated assault than by victims of any other 
violent crime leads to ihe suspicion that some of these vic- 
tims may have played a part in causing the incident 



*V'Ctim self protective responses are listed m the table m order of 
assartiver^ss M victims indicated l^at they took more than one type of 
action only the most assertive action was used m the analysis Percen 
tages may not sum to lOO^/b because of rounding 
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Q fufce BJS National Crime Survey 1979-85 
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state laws define the circumstances in which citizens 
may be justified in using deadly force 





Even if life is not 






threatened, deadly 






force may be justified 






to DrntPPt 
Iw ^IwICN'I 




Specific crime against which 


State 


Dwelling 


Property 


deadly force may be justified 


Alabama 


Yes 


No 


Arson, burglary, rape, kidnaping, or robbery in "any degree" 


Alaska 


Yes 


No 


Actual commission of felony 


Arizona 


Yes 


No 


Arson, burglary, kidnaping, aggravated assaults 


Ml i«>cio 


Yes 


No 


Felonies as defined by statute 


California 


Yes 


No 


Unlawful or forcible entry 


Colorado 


Yes 


No 


Felonies, including assault, robbery rape, arson, kidnaping 


Connecticut 


Yes 


No 


Any Violent crime 


Delaware 


Yes 


No 


Felonious activity 


DC 


Yes 


No 


Felony 


Florida 


Yes 


No 


Forcible felony 


Georgia 


Yes 


Yes 


Atiual commiS' ,n of a forcible felony 


Hawaii 


Yes 


Yes 


Felonious property damage, burglary robbery, etc 


Idaho 


Yes 


Yes 


Felonious breaking and entering 


Illinois 


Yes 


Yes 


rv^ruiuic iciuriy 


Indiana 


Yes 


No 


Unlawfi»' entry 


Iowa 


Yes 


Yes 


Breaking and entering 


Kansas 




No 


Breaking and entering including attempts 


Kentucky 


No 


No 




UwUloiclf Id 


Yes 


No 


'jriidWfUi uiuiy iriuiuuiriy dUcm^Jib 


Maine 


Yes 


No 


Criminal trespass, kidnaping, rape, arson 


Maryhnd 


No 


No 


— 


Massachusetts 


No 


No 


— 


Michigan 


Yes 


No 


Circumstances on a case by case basis 


iVJ If U IwOWlQ 


Yes 


No 


Felony 


Mississippi 


Yes 





Felony including attempts 


Missouri 


No 


No 


— 


Montana 


Yes 


Yes 


Any forcible felony 


Nebraska 


Yes 


No 


Unlawful eniry. kidnaping, and rape 




Yes 


_ 


A/^tiiAl mmmiQQinn nf fplnnu 


New Hampshire 


Yes 


— 


Felony 


New Jersey 


Yes 


No 


Burglary arson, and robbery 


New Mexico 


Yes 


Yes 


Any felony 


New York 


Yes 


No 


Burglary, arson, kidnaping, and robbery including attempts 


North Carolina 


Yes 


No 


Intending to commit a felony 


North Dakota 


Yes 


No 


Any Violent felony 


Ohio 








Oklahoma 


Yes 


No 


Felony within a dwelling 


Oregon 


Yes 




Burglary in a dv^lling including attempts 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 




Burglary or criminal trespass 


Phode islar^d 


Yes 




Breaking or entering 


South Carolina 


No 


No 




South Dakota 


Yes 




Burglary including attempts 


Tennessee 


Yes 


No 


Felony 


Texas 


Yes 


No 


Burglary robbery, or theft dunng the night 


Utah 


Yes 




Felony 


Vermont 


Yes 




Forcible felony 


Virginia 


No 


No 




Washington 


No 


No 




West Virginia 


Yes 


No 


Any felony 


Wisconsin 


No 


No 




Wyoming 


No 


No 





In all States, citizens may use 
deadly force if they reasonably 
believe their life is in danger 

However, the danger must be imminent 
and immediate For example, if an 
intruder in a dwelling pulls a gun, a 
confronted person has reason to 
assume he or she is in imminent and 
immediate danger of losing his or her 
life If the same person encounters the 
intruder peacefully, several hours after 
leavr J home, no imminent and immedi- 
ate danger would exist, so deadly force 
at that time would not be justified In 
most States, if the assailant is provoked, 
the use of deadly force is not justified 

In some circumstances, citizens may 
use force or deadly force to protect 
their surroundings, their belongings, 
or a third party 

Whether or not a citizen is legally enti- 
tled to use deadly force to protect his or 
her dwelling varies from State to State 
In some States, forced entry is enough 
to indicate that an inhabitant is in immi- 
nent and immediate danger that justifies 
deadly ^rce In other States, the 
intruder would have to attack directly or 
threaten an inhabitant before deadly 
force would be justified. Generally a 
trespasser is not considered to pose a 
direct threat to life Therefore, deadly 
force against a trespasser is not usually 
justified 

If an assailant is attacking a third party, 
a citizen may be justified in using 
deadly force if the third party is in immi- 
nent and immediate danger of losing 
his or her life, provided the third party 
did not provoke the attack 

In most States, a citizen is not justified 
in using deadly force to protect prop- 
erly Ho\^"^ver, some States do ?»ilow the 
use of some type of ph\/«fcai force to 
protect property 

Each State distinguishes when a citizen 
may use deadly force as compared to 
physical force Deadly force usually 
refers to any force that is intended tc 
cause death or serious physical injury 
Physical force refers to all fofce directed 
to another person including confinement 
but IS not intended to ue lethal 



Note Ttiib table provides a summary ol State statutes and 
Should not be useo by c.ti/ens m planning their protection 
Legal advice ttiat corisiders iwe specific situation arsJ \hc 
State statute is advised 

- No spec'fic reference md.cated m \he statute 



Source BJS update ab of December 1986 based on data 
trom Ronald Cruit ed (New fotk 

Stem and Day 1983) 
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What is the relationship between victim and offender? 



The victim-offender relationship 
is not known for most crimes 

Victim observations about the offender 
can be obtained only from confronta- 
tional crimes such as rape, robbery, and 
assault. The victim is usually absent 
during such crimes as burglary, motor 
vehicle theft, and some forms of larceny. 
The NCS reports victim observations for 
violent crimes. In 1985 the relationship 
between victim and offer^ider was known 
in about 17% of the victimizations. 

Police investigations also identify many 
offenders. However, in UCR the victim- 
offender relationship is recorded only for 
homicide and agencies are able to 
report only on offenders who have been 
identified. 

People are particularly fearful 
of being victimized by strangers, 
but assailants are often well 
known to their victims 

Victims and their assailants may— 

• be strangers to one another 

• know one another by sight only 

• be friends or acquaintances 

• be related 

The NCS defines- 

• crime by strangers as any cri-rie by 
persons identified by the victim ^s 
"strangers" or by those identified as 
"known by sight only" 

• nonstranger crimes as those commit- 
ted by acquaintances, friends, family 
merrbers, or other relatives 

In 1985 NCS estimated that- 

• more than 35 million violent crimes 
were committed by strangers 

• 23 million were committed by non- 
strangers 

The victim-offender relationship 
is not the same for all crimes 

• Persons known to their victims commit 
more than half of all homicides 

• Strangers commit three-quarters of all 
robberies and half of all assaults. 



er|g2 



Victim offender 








relationship 


Homicide 


Robbery 


Assault 


Stranger 


180/0 


75% 


51% 


Acquaintance 


39 


17 


35 


Relative 


18 


4 


10 


•Unknown 


26 


4 


4 



Strangers commit most violent crimes, especially robbery 



Crimes by strangers 



Crimes by nonstrangers 



Victims per 1,000 persons 
age 12 and older 



Robbery 



1975 



1980 



1985 197? 



Aggravated assault 



1980 



1985 



1980 



1985 1975 

Simple assault 



1980 



1985 



1975 



1980 



1985 1975 



1980 



1985 




Total violent crime 

(including rape) 



1975 



1980 



1985 



1975 



'980 



1985 



Males and the elderly 

face the greatest risk of being 

victimized by a stranger 

Of the violent crimes by strangers^ 

• 70% were against males 

• 30% were against females 

Women were more vulnerable than men 
to assaults by relatives Of assaults by 
relatives— 

• 72% were agairist ferrales 

• 23% were against males 

The elderly were more likely than youn- 
ger persons to have been victimized by 
strangers For example, strangers 
committed— 

• two-thirds of the violent crimes against 
persons age 65 or older 

• less than half the crimes against per- 
sons under age 20 



Source BJS Cnminaf viclimizaiicn m the US. 1973-85 

Characteristics of crimes 

by strangers tend to differ from 

those by nonstrangers 

• Crimes by strangers more often 
invol'/ed two or more offenders 

• Most crimes by relatives and acquain- 
tances occurred in or near the victim's 
home, but most cnme^ by strangers 
occurred on the street 

• Crir^ies by strangers more often 
involved a weapon but less often 
resulted in an attack Cnnncs by rela- 
tives more often invoh'cjd an c>ttack and 
injury than crimes b^' strangers or 
acquaintances 
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• Victims of violent crime by a relative 
were more hkely to try to get help or 
frighten the offender but were less likely 
to use physical force than were victims 
0* strangers or acquaintances. 

• Of those injured, victin^s of crimes by 
strangers or acquaintances were more 
likely to require medical attention than 
victims of crimes by relatives 

Some family crimes are 
difficult to measure 

Some crimes, such as spouse and chilri 
abuse, are difficult to measure. Attempts 
have been made to measure these 
crimes, but the estimates often vary 
greatly from study-to-study, depending 
on how violeice is defined, the study's 
sample size, and the methodology used 
to collect the data 

Almost 500.000 cases of family violence 
are reported to the National Crime Sur- 
each year The NCS underestimates 
the prevalence of crime by nonstrangers— 
especially crime by f-^mily members— 
because some victims cannot or will not 
tell the $5urvey interviewer about the 
crime 

• Victims may be unwil' ng to discuss 
an incident if the offenr^er is present 
during the interview 

• Many victims of family violence do not 
view their victimizations as crimes 

• Victims may fee' ashamed or et.ibar- 
rassed to talk about a violent crime 
involving another family member or a 
friend 

• Some victims regard victimizations by 
nonstrangers as a private or a personal 
matter 



Which family members commit 
the most violent crimes? 



Percent 
of family 
violence 
victinni 
zalions 

100% 



What is the racial composition 
of victim-offender relationships? 



Relaltonship 

Total by all relatives 

Spouses or 

ex spouses 
Parents 
Children 

Brother? or siSiers 
Other relatives 



57 
6 
4 
9 

24 



Source family violence BJS Spociai Report 
Aonl 1984 



Divorced or separated women are 
more likely than married women 
to report being victims of violent 
crime by a nonstranger 

A study of family violence using the 
National Crime Survey shows that in 
almost three-fourths of spouse-on- 
spouse assaults the victim was divorced 
or separated at the time of the incident 
Assaults against married females are 
more likely to be underreported than 
those against other women 

About 90% of all violent crimes against 
a spouse or ex-spouse were committed 
by men 

About a fourth of the persons attacked 
jy a spouse or ex-spouse said they had 
been the victim of at least three simnar 
crimes \r the previous 6 months 



White Victim 
White offender 
Black offender 

Black victim 
Btack offender 
White offender 



Numb J of Single 
offender violent 
vt' Tiizattons 



2 737,770 
568.120 



502 400 
60.770 



• Violent crimes by strangers were more 
interracial than crimes by acquaintances 
or relatives. 

• Blacks ?nd whites report violent 
crimes by spouses or ex-spouses at 
about the snme rate, but blacks are 
more likely than whites to report violent 
crimes by other relatives. 



Other studies estimate the level of family 
violence to be much higher than that 
reported by the NCS 

• Straus. Gelles. and Sleinmetz esti- 
mated that between 1 8 and 5 7 million 
couples experienced violence annually' 

• The Arrerican Humane Society found 
that 1713,000 cases of child abuse were 
reported to authorities in 1984^ 



ERLC 
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Most crimes are not reported to the police 



Only about a third of all crimes 
are reported to the pcHce 

Percent reported to police 

All NCS-measured crimes 



1980 



1985 



Violent crimes 

(Rape, robbery, assault) 



40 



20 



1975 1980 1985 

Larceny (personal and househord) 



20 



1975 1980 

Household burglary 



1985 



40 



20 



1975 1980 

fdOtor vehicle theft 



1985 



60 



40 



20 



1975 



1980 



1985 



ERLC 



Source BJS Cnminal vtcttmtzatton 
to the Unitea States. 1973-85 



The extent to which crime Is 
reported to police has only bacome 
known in the past decade 

It has long been known that many 
crimes escape the attention of the 
police, but It was only with victimization 
surveys that systematic data were col- 
lected on crimes that are not reported— 
the so-called "dark figure" of crime 

Since 1973 the National Crime Survey 
has provided yearly findings on the 
extent to which crimes are reported to 
the police, the characteristics of crimes 
that are and are not reported, and the 
reasons for not reporting 

The decision to report a crime is 
often based on its seriousness 

In 1983 the rate of reporting to the 
police was higher for— 

• violent crimes than for personal 
Climes of theft (48% vs 26%) 

• female than for male victims of violent 
crimes (53% vs 45%) 

• older tnan for younger victims (38% 
of those 65 or older vs 22% of those 
12-19). 

Reporting rates for motor vehicle 
theft were higher than for burglary 
and for household larceny 

In 1983 the rates of reporting to the 
police were - 

• 69% for motor vehicle theft 
•49% for household burglary 

• 25% for household larceny 

Only minor differences occurred in the 
rates at which whites and blacks 
reported these three household crimes 

The highest income group was more 
likely than the lowest income 
group to report household crimes 





Under 


S30 OC - 




$10 000 


^•^J over 


Household burglary 


410/0 


570/0 


Household larceny 


20 


?9 


Motor vehicle thefl 


62 


68 



SC'/ce Reportif J crimf^s lO t^'f^ DO'i"- 

BJS Specaf Report Oecemb^' "'•SS 



Thefts resulting in large losses 


and serious violent crimes 


with injury are most likely 


to be reported to the police 


Percent reported 


to the police 


90% 


r 




— Motor vehicle theft Involving 




ioss of $250 or more 


80% 


_ 




Robbery with injury and 




-y loss of $250 or moie 




All crime involving losses 




of $250 or more 


70% 


- — PiirQP Qrmtphinn ix/ith IriQQ 

• UioC? OllCllwlllil^ Willi lUOO 




of $250 or more 




— Theft of $250 or more 


60% 






— Aggravated assauit with injury 




— Completed rape 




— Attempted assault with weapon 


50% 


Completed forcible entry 


— ' burglary 




— Simple assault with injury 




^ Completed robbery 




with loss of $10-$49 


40% 






Attempted assault 




^ without weapon 




— Theft of $50-$249 


30% 




20% 






— Theft of $10-$49 


10% 






— Theft of $1-$9 


0% 




Source Reporting crimes to the police 




BJS special Report. December 1285 
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Homeowners were more likely than 
renters to report household crimes 





Owners 


Re 


Househo'd burglary 


540^0 


460-0 


Household larceny 


29 


24 


Motor vehicle ihefi 


72 


63 



Source BJS Cr.TiTiai •/ictm.zaicn 
•n tr^e United States 1985 



Someone other than the victim 
may report a crime to police 

• Of reported crimes, about 60% of the 
personal crimes of rape, robbery, 
assault, and theft are reported by the 
victims themselves 



• Other household members report 
13%, and someone else (for example, a 
neighbor, bystander, doctor, school prin- 
cipal) reports 22% 

• Police are the first to discover the 
crime in 2 5% of all reported crimes 

Less than half of all violent 
crimes were reported to police 
during the years 1982-84 

Reporting rates for violent crimes 
were— 

• 47% if committed by strangers 

• 53% if by relatives 

• 40% if by acquaintances 

The higher police reporting rate for vio- 
lent crimes by relatives should be inte-'- 



p» 3ted With caution The true proportion 
of crimes by relatives that are reported 
to the police is probably lower than the 
survey estimate Victims of crimes by 
relatives who were willing to discuss 
their victimization experiences possibly 
make up a special group of domestic 
assault victims They may be more will- 
ing to discuss their experiences with an 
interviewer because they have already 
reported the crimes to the police and 
d'scussed them v;ith others or have 
left the domicile where the assault 
occurreo. Those who have not done so 
may be more reluctant to report them in 
a survey interview 



I Many violent crimes are reported to prevent the crimes from happening again; 
I many crimes of theft are reported because of a desire to recover property 



Percent of viCtinmzalions reported to the police 
by most important reason for reporting the crime 







Economic 




Obligation 




Stop/prevent 
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To col 


To re 


Because 


Because 


To keep it 


this irici 


To 






re 


lect in- 


cover 


it vi-as 


it was 


from hap 


den' from 


punsh 






sponses 


sj''ance 


property 


a crime 


your duty 


pening aga.n 


happening 


offender 


Otner 


All crimes 


100% 


80/0 


320/0 


8% 


70'o 


200/0 


90/0 


7% 


100^ 


Crimes of v'Olence" 






60/0 


7Qo 


80/0 


31% 


180/0 


14% 


17% 


Robbery 


100 




21 


9 


7 


22 


15 


11 


10 


Aggravated assault 


100 






4 


11 


33 


17 


16 


11 


Simple assauit 


100 






7 


8 


35 


19 


12 


18 


Cr-mes of theft 


T00% 




430-0 




7% 


140-0 


4O/0 


4S'c 


9% 


Household cnme*^ 


100% 


70/0 


350/0 


9% 


70'o 


190ID 


90/0 


70'c 


70/0 


Burglary 


100 


6 


26 


12 


7 


23 


12 


8 


7 


Householo larceny 


100 


9 


37 


7 


7 


19 


8 


6 


8 


Moto- vehicle theft 


100 


9 


63 


6 


4 


7 


4 


5 





Many violent crimes were unreported because they were ''private matters/* 
and many crimes of theK were ''not Important enough to report'' 

Percen* of victimizations not reported to the po'ice 
by the most unportant reason for not reporting crime 
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Personal 




Reported 
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vvouldnt 
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Personal' 


to some 
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Type of crime 
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be done 


do anything 


vantage 


private 


one else 


Other 


AN crimes 


lOOO'o 


350'o 


27% 


110.0 


3% 


9% 


1 lO'c 


70.0 


-Too *eA cases ro 


Crimes of violence* 


100% 


270^ 


9% 


100-0 


6% 


280'o 


1lO'o 


110/0 


oci'a n s*a' $r'Ca'iy 


Robbery 


100 


29 


1C 


14 


5 


13 
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11 
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Aggravated assault 


100 


24 


9 


9 


7 


33 


9 


9 


■'i^Codes c f^o 0' 


Simple assault 


TOO 


29 


5 


8 


5 


30 


'3 


10 


rape A^c^^ s noi 
dsf)iayed separately 


Crimes of tneft 


lOO'^'O 
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29% 


8% 
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4^0 
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60 '0 
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29 
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13 
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Household la'ceny 
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Compensation for crime victims is becoming more available 



Victim compensation programs 
are stilt relatively new 

Programs to assist crime victims and 
witnesses have been established in 
almost all States over the past 5 years 
In general, the programs— 

• provide financial assistance to victims 
and witnesses 

• protect the rights of victims and wit- 
nesses 

• complement existing efforts to aid spe- 
cial categories of victims, such as rape 
victims and victims of family abuse 

Victim/witness services may also be 
provided by noncriminal justice agen- 
cies (for example. State or local depart- 
ments of health or human resources) 
Many private organizations have also 
developed programs such as rape crisis 
centers to assist victims and witnesses 

Most State victim compensation 
programs help to recover medical 
costs and lost earnings 

Forty-four Stales, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Virgin Is nds provide com- 
pensation for medical bills and lost 
wages for victims In general, awards 
may be made to persons injured as a 
direct result of the crime 

If the victim dies, payments to cover 
burial and related expenses are gener- 
ally available to dependent survivors In 
many cases, "good Samaritans"— 
persons injured while trying to p-'event a 
crime or apprehend an offender— are 
also eligible for payment 

Most States establish upper limits on 
payments and do not provide compen- 
sation for property losses In general, 
payment can be made whether or not 
the offender has been apprehended or 
convicted, but most States require that 
the crime be reported to proper 
aulhonlies 

State compensation programs are 
funded with State administered funds 
The 1984 Federal Victims of Crime Act 
also provides for Federal grants to assist 
States that have established qualifying 
victim compensation programs 



In 1985, $80.8 million was paid 
to victims of crime by State 
compensation programs 

1985 

State payments 



Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Colorado 

ConnectfCut 

Oelav/are 

DiSt'iCt of Colunnbia 

Florida 

Ha\%'ai! 

IllmoiS 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M'SSOun 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
He.\ Jersey 
Nev> Mex'co 

New \brk 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsy- ^na 
Rhode Is ^no 
South Caro'-na 
Tennessee 
Texa« 

Virg nia 
Washington 
West Virg ma 
WiSCOnS'n 
Virgin Is'ands 

Tofai 



S226 638 
703 232 
18510913 
2 008 767 

1 365,879 

491.687 
320 635 
5 348 203 
472.479 

2 630 554 

420 549 
302 731 
373 488 
605 259 
326 796 

2 243 613 
917 543 

1 961 173 
812 124 

1 013 482 

387 428 
107 098 
264 526 
5 457 576 
236 178 

7 418 675 
75 908 

5 874 254 
688 099 
812 876 

2 218 443 
659 715 
669 483 

3 651 965 

6 351 834 

799 255 
3 166 307 

182 657 
t 052 438 
75 133 

380 845 593 



No:e Arrona icar^o NoM- Ca^c' '^a anc3 Uta^' hacJ o'o 
■j'a'^s bi.t dd 'iQ* exnera r'O'-e/ >n i9B5 A^Kansas 
^ecga Wa'^e Mssssdd NeAHa^psb^e Sooth 
Oaxo'a /e""0nt a'^d vVyo-^ ng a^a no* ^3,-^ D'"og''a'^s 



0'*cp 'Of Vc'i'T^s 0' C' 



Restitution programs may pay 
victims for other losses, 
such as property damage 

Many Stales also permit victims to 
recover cnme-related losses (including 
property damages) where a court 
requires restitution by the offender as a 
condition of sentencing Unlike compen- 
sation, however, bur^ payments are only 
available if ihe offender .s convicted and 
financially solvent 

Many States restrict offenders 
from profiting from their crimes 

Several States require that profits earned 
by an offender in publicizing details of a 
crime be put into an escrow account 
and. if the offender is convicted, used 
to cover crime-related costs incurred by 
the Victim (including, in some cases, 
legal fees) 

Funds not needed to cover victim 
expenses may be returned to the 
offender or transferred to a genera! vic- 
tim compensation fund. The 1984 Fed- 
eral Victims of Crime Act also requires 
tha{ profits earned by Federal offenders 
be forfeited and used to support Fed- 
eral grants to assist States with victim 
compensation and assistance programs 

Legislation strengthens the rights 
of victims and witnes::es 

Victims and v^itnesses may not be 
intimidated—Siaie laws and the 1984 
Federal Victim and Witness Protection 
Act protect crime victims and witnesses 
against physical and verbal intimidation 
where such intimidation is designed to 
discourage reporting of crimes and par- 
ticipation in criminal tnals Lows gener- 
ally protect all subpoened witnesses but 
may also protect persons whom the 
offender "believes" will be called to tes- 
tify or who may have knowledge of the 
crime Some laws also permit courts to 
forbid defendants from communicating 
with or coming near victirrs and 
witnesses 
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44 States, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands 
have compensation programs to help victims of violent crime 



Slate 



Victim compensa*; 
board location^ 



Financial award 



To( 



show 

financial 

need 



report to 

police file ':laim 
witnin within 



Alabama 


Alabanna Crime Victim 












Compe^ Aiion Commission 


SO- 10,000 


No 


3 days 


12 


Alaska 


Department of Public Safely 


SO-40.000 


Yes 


5 


24 


Anzona 


Arizona Criminal Just.ce 
Commission 




Yes 


3 




Califor'ita 


State Board of Control 


SlOO-46 000 


Yes 




12 


Colorado 


Judicial distrtci boards 


S25-10 000 


No 


3 


6 


Connecticut 


Cnmma! Injuries 












Compensai'on Board 


5 00-10.000 


No 


5 


24 


Delaware 


Violent Crimes Board 


S25-20 000 


No 




12 


DC 


Office of Crime Victim 












Compensation 


SlOO-25 000 


Yes 


7 


6 


Florida 


Department of Labor and Employment 











Security Workmens Compen<iat'on 





Division 


SO- 10,000 


Yes 


3 


12 


Ha/;aii 


Departmen: of Corrections 


SO-10.000 


No 




18 


Idaho 


Industrtal Commission 


SO-25.000 


No 


3 


12 


Ul'no'S 


Court of Claims 


SO-25 000 


No 


3 


12 


Indiana 


'ndustna! Board 


S100-10000 


No 


2 


24 


Iowa 


0 apartment of Public Safety 


SO-20 000 


fio 


1 


6 


Kansas 


ExKutive Department 


S100-10 000 


Yes 


3 


12 


Kentucky 


Victm Compensation Board 


SO-25 00^.) 


Yes 


2 


.? 


Louisiana 


Conrmiss'on on Law iin'o :ment 


S100-100OU 


No 


3 


12 


Maryland 


Cr rr> na! Injuries Compensation 












Board 


'^»0-45 000 


Y-S 


2 


6 


Massa^hu^trs 


0 :Xf A court svstem 


$0^25 000 


No 


2 


12 


M'c^inan 


De^artmr.nt of Managennent and 












buo^^et 


S200-'6 0C,» 


>es 


2 


12 


*/ nnesoia 


Crime Victims Reparation Board 


$100-50 000 


Nc 


5 


12 


Missour. 


Div-sion of WorKmens Compensation 


3200-10 0'-^ 


No 


2 


12 


Montana 


Cnme Co »ro' D'visior- 


SO-25 """^ 


■Mo 


3 


12 


Nebra-^ka 


Co ^ ->»^ion cn Lav; Enforcement 












ano Criminal JuiMce 


SQ-10 00C 


Y-c 


3 


24 


Nevada 


^oard of Examiners and 












Department of Adm'mstration 


50-15 000 


>es 


5 


12 


Nevf; Jersey 


Executive Branch 


SO-25 000 


No 


^0 


24 


Ne-jv Mexico 


Executive Branch 


SO- 12 500 


No 


30 


12 


New York 


Executive Department 


SO-30 000^ 


Yes 


7 


12 


North Carolina^ 


Department of Cnme Control 












and Pu&lic Safety 


SlOO-20 000 




3 


24 


North Dakota 


Workmens Compensaton Bureau 


SO-25 GOO 


Mo 


3 


12 


Ohio 


Court of Cla.ms Commissioners 


SO-25 COO 


No 


3 


12 


OKiahoma 


Crime Victims Board 


SO- 10 000 


No 


3 


12 


Oregon 


Dec 'nnent of JustiCeA/Vorkmers 










Compensation Board 


S250-23 000 


\'o 


3 


6 


Pennsylvania 


Crime Victims Board 


30-35 000 


No 


3 


12 


Rhode island 


Supenor court system 


SO-25 000 


No 


10 


24 


South Carolina 


Crime VtCtims Advisory Board 


SlOO-3 000 


No 


2 


6 


Tennessee 


Court of Claims Commission 


SO-5 000 


No 


2 


12 


"exas 


industna! Accident Board 


SO-?'"^ 000 


No 


3 


6 



Utah Department of Administrative 

Services SO-25 000 

Virgin Islands Depatm'-^nt of Social Welfare Uptoi^oOOO No 

Virgir.'a Industri;^! Co''nmiSS'C'i SO- 15 000 No 

Washngton Dej.?» '^cnt v.f Labor and Indus'rie . SO- 15 000* No 

West V.rgtnia Court c' C'^.ri.s CornmisS'Onei SO -3 5 000 No 

Wisconsin DeoartmentofJust.ee SO- 40 COO No 



Victims must be notified of case 
progress— A large number of Slates 
require that— 

• victims be notified at key decision 
points m the trial and sentencing of the 
offender 

• victims be notifieo upon release c 
escape of an offender 

• Victims and witnesses be advised of 
scheduling changes and o^ available 
funds to cover court appearancps. vic- 
tim compensation, etc 

Victims may participate in sentencing, 
parole, or other custody decisions— 
"Victim Impact Statements," which 
describe the financial and emotional 
impact of the crime on the victim (and 
may also include victim comments on 
proposed sentences) are now required 
in many Federal and State cases to be 
submitted to the court at time of sen- 
tencing, parole, or other custody deci- 
sions Victim impact statements are 
generally included as part of the 
presentence investigation report 

A comprehensive Victims' 
Bill of Rights is included 
in some State laws 

Comprehensive Victims* Bill of Rights 
laws— 

• protect victims against intimication 

• ensure that victims receive r»otice and 
are allowed to participate in various 
stages in the case against the accused 
offender 

Such laws may also— 

• ensure the victims right to continued 
employmerit 

• provide medical or social support 
services 

• require the appointment of an 
"ombudsman" to protect the rights of 
the victim during the trial period 



!!fy Victim must— 



7 12 

1 24 

5 24 

•5 12 

3 24 

5 12 
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Basic sources 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Builetin- 

Cnminal victmzation, 1984. NCJ-98904. 
October 1985 

BJS Special Reports— 

Cnme prevention measures, NCJ-100438. 

March 1986 
Family violence, NCJ-93449. April 1984 
Reporting crimes to the police, NCJ-93432. 

December 1985 
The economic cost of cnme to victims, 

NCJ-9345a April 1984 
The risk of violent crime, NCJ'97119. 

May 1985 

Violent cnme by strangers and nonstrangers, 
NCJ'103702. January 1987 

BJS Technical Report— 
Lifetime likelihood of victimisation. 
NCJ-104274. March 1987 

BJS Reports- 

Cnminal victimization in the United States, 
1984. NCJ-1G0435, May 1986. 198S, 
NCJ-104273, May 1987 

Vichm/witnoss legislation An overview, 
NCJ-94of^5. July 1984 

BJS Surveys— 

Nationa; Crirne Survey, 1973- 8C 
Viciimization Risk Supplement to the National 
Crime Su^^ey 1984 

Fede.al Bureau of I'^vestigation 

Cnme in the United States 1985 

National f-^stitjte of Just'ce 

Reacticm to cr>ne pfjject Executtve 
summary, May 1982 

U.S. Department of Health and l^uman 
Services 

Public Health Service 
Centers for Disease Control— 

"Fifteen leac , causes of death, by age 
group, 198 J," Homicide surveillance, 
November 1986 

Other sources 

Intruder in your home, Rona:^ C."jit, ed 
(Nev. York Stem and Day 

Notes 

^Strarjs. Gelles. and Ste " ^'z. Behind 
closfjd doors Violence i^ "^iAriencan 
family (New York Anchcr Ooubleday 
1980) 

^News release American Assaiation for Pro- 
tecting Children, a division ihe American 
Humane Society. Denver. November 6. 1985 
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Chapter Mi 

The offender 



Phyllis Jo Baunach 
Patrick A. Langan 

Steven Klein. The RAND Corporation 

This chapter profiles arrestee? and 
offenders with data that addrfiSo s» ch 
questions as— 

How do we know who commits crime*^ 
What do we know about the offender^ 
How many offenders a''e there*? 

Who IS the "typical" offender^ How are 
offenders and victims similar? How are 
they different^ 

What IS the relationship between age 
and crime" 

What are the characteristics of repeat 
offenders? How much crims do they 
account for^ 

Are women becoming more involved in 
crime*? 

To what extent do blacks, Htspantcs, 
and other ethnic groups engage in 
crime? 

What are the family, economic, and 
educational backgrounds of jail and 
prison inmates'? 

Is there a link between drug and alco- 
hol use and crime*? How does drug and 
alcohol use by offenders differ rrom that 
of the general population'? 



Invaluable contributions to this chapter 
were made by Victoria Major, Sharon 
Profeter, and the User Services Staff of 
the FBI Uniform Crime Reports Section 
and by James Stephan, Sophie Bowen, 
and Sara E Smith of BJS 
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Who commits cnme? 



Which criminaf-; do we know the most about? 



The major sources do not give uni- 
formly complete information about 
every k*nd of offender In particular 
they tell us much more about common 
criminals than they do about white- 
C0''ar criminals 



Much of what we know about 
offenders and their traits is limited to 
i.je common criminals who commit the 
offenses of greatest concern to the 
public, predatory crimes such as rob- 
bery and burglary. 



Offenses 



Arrestees inc'' "Je 
many lat 
released— most 
arrests are for 
less senous 
offenses 



Jail inmates 
include those 
awaiting tnal or 
sentencing and 
those serving short 
sentences for less 
senous cnmes 



Prison inmates 
are those sen- 
tenced to more 
than 1 year— 
generally 
for senous 
crimes 



Murder/ 

manslaughter 
Sexual assault 
Robbery 
Assault 
Other Violent 



15% 
30 



6% 
3 
11 
8 



18% 

6 
25 

6 



Burglary 
Larceny theft 
Forgery/fraud/ 

embezzlement 
Auto theft 
Other property 

Drugs 

Public order 

Driving while 
intoxicated 

Number 

Not available 



4 

11 

4 

1 

3 
7 
25 

15 

11,945 200 



14 
11 

5 
2 
5 

10 

12 

7 

223 552 



18 
5 

4 

2 
2 

7 

3 



274 564 



Sources FBI Crime in the United States '985 
Jail inmates. 19B3 8JS Suliettn November 1985 
BJS Survey of Inmates of State Correctional 
Facilit.es 1979 unpublished data 



How do we know who 
commits crime? 

Three major sources provide information 
about the kinds of persons who commit 
crime 

• Official records compiled by police, 
courts, jails, and prisons have the 
advantage that they offer information on 
the more serious crimes and criminals 
However, these records are limited to 
opty the crimes and criminals that come 
to the attention of law enforcement 
officials 

• Self-repori surveys, in which people 
are asked whether they had committed 
crimes, can provide more complete 
information than official records about 
crimes and criminals whether or not 
they were detected or aoprehended 
But there is the danger that people wiil 
exaggerate, conceal, or forget offenses. 
Many self-report surveys are limited to 
people v/ho are in correctional custody 

• Victim surveys, such as the National 
Crime Survey, obtain information from 
crime victims including their observa- 
tions of the age, race, ctnd sex of their 
assailants Victim surveys give informa- 
tion not only about crimes reported to 
the Dolice but also about unreported 
crimes A disadvantage is that in crimes 
of stealth (such as burglary and auto 
theft) victims seldom eve" see who com- 
mitted the crime Also, many victims of 
crimes fail to tell interviewers about 
being victimized by relatives and other 
nonstrangers 

How many criminals 
do we know about? 

By the most conservative estimates, 36 
to 40 million persons (16-18% of the 
U S population) have arrest records for 
nontraffic offenses In 1983 official 
records covered more than 11 7 (nilhon 
arrests for all offenses, ?24,000 jail 
inmates, more than 15 n.illion proba- 
tioners, 439,000 prise inmates, and 
250,000 parolees 



What do the major sources tell us 
about who commits crime? 

The major sources tell ^s which traits 
are niore (or less) common among 
criminals than noncnminals These traits 
hold clues for explaining why some 
people are more likely than others to 
commit crime No single trait distin- 
guishes all cnminals 

Official records report traits of appre- 
hended criminals, which may or may 
not be the same as *hose of all per- 
sons Some observers say these trails 



are not similar, claiming that persons 
with certain characteristics (for example, 
blacks or males) are overarrested and 
overimprisoned compared with others 
(for example, whites or females) How- 
ever, victim surveys, which provide infor- 
mation about more victimizations than 
those known to the police, find the traits 
of observed crir.iinals to be generally 
the same as those in the official 
records For example, the racial makeup 
of arrested persons and imprisoned per- 
sons IS very similar to the racial makeup 
of all cnminals who were i'^en by their 
victims ' 
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Who is the ' typical" offender? 

Most crimes are commilled by males, 
especially by those under age 20 
About 42% of all perso. .s arrested for 
UCR Index crimes in 1985 were under 
age 20 and almost four-fifths were 
males The 1985 National Crime Survey 
shows that most violent offenders are 
perceived to be white males, but black 
males are pe'^ceived to be violent 
offenders in numbers disproportionate 
to their share of the population This 
does not mean that persons commit 
crime because they are malp or black 

Offenders and victims share many traits 
Like victims of crime, the offenders 
described in arrest, jail, and prison data 
are predominantly male and dispropor- 
iionalely young and black. 



What are the characteristics of arrestees and offenders 






in jails and prisons? 






















J 1983 










> 1 Q 
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Index crime arrestees 


Jail inmates 


State 


Federal 




population 






Uncon 


Con 


prison 


prison 




lyou 


Violent 


Property 


victed 


victed 


inmates 


inmates 




.^26,545,805 


443 686 


1,707.434 


88,120 


132,620 


405 3 1 2 




Sex 
















Male 


49% 


89% 


78% 


93% 


93% 


96% 


95% 


Female 


51 


1 1 


23 


7 


7 


4 


5 


Race 
















White 


86 


51 


66 


54 


61 


51 


65 


Black 


12 


48 


33 


44 


36 


47 


33 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Ethnic origin 
















Hispanic 


6 


12 


1 1 


15 


14 


8 


23 


Non Hispanic 


94 


88 


89 


85 


86 


57 


77 


Unknown 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


0 


Age 
















Under 15 


23 


5 


14 






0 


0 


15-19 


9 


23 


32 


14 


1 1 


7 


0 


20-29 


18 


43 


32 


53 


54 


56 


34 


30-39 


14 


19 


13 


23 


24 


25 


^o 


40-49 


10 


7 


5 


6 


7 


8 


17 


50-59 


10 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


7 


60 + 


16 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


'Less :han 50'o 






Sources 


Statistical abstract of the United States 1981 


Mole Pe'-centages may not add to total 




FBI Crime in the United States 1983 






because of rounding 
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BJS SL.vey ot Inmates of Local Jails 1983 unpublished data 








BJS Prisoners m State and Federal Institutions yearend 1983 
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What is the relationship between age and crime? 



Serious crime arrest rates are highest in young age groups 



Arrest rate per 100.000 
age eligible population 



'oerty crime arrest rates peak at ago 16, 
dtup in half by age 22 



Violent crime arrest rates peak at age 18 




1000 



30 40 50 60 65+ 

Source FBI Uniform Cnire Reports 3-year averages 1983-85 



Young people make up the largest 
proportion of offenders entering 
the criminal justice system 

In 1985- 

• Two-thirds of all arrests and three- 
quarters of all UCR Index arrests were 
of persons under age 30 

• Arrests of youihs under age 21 made 
up he'* of all UCR Indpx property crime 
arrests almost i ♦.urd of all violent 
crirne aric s 

• Arrests of juveniles (persons under 
age 18) made up 17% of all arrests and 
31% of all UCR Index arrestr>, 

• During 19/C -85, the number of arrests 
of juveniles (persons under age 18) fell 
by 18%, reflecting the decline in the 
size of that age group and a 15% drop 
in their arrest rate 

Participation :n crime 
declines with age 



Arrest rate trends vary by age group 

Between 1961 and 1981— • For persons age 3^ and older, 

• The most dramatic increases in arrest rates declined. 

arrest rates were for persons age • Persons age 18 to 20 had the 

18 to 20. highes' arrest rates followed by 

• Smaller increases in arrest those age 21 to 24. 

rates occurred for persons age 21 • Persons age 50 or older had the 

to 24 and age 25 to 29. lowest arrest rates. 



Arrests per 100,000 age-eliglble population 



18-20 



15,000 



Under 18 



1961 



25-29 



1985 1961 



1985 1961 



— 0 
1985 



30-34 



35-39 



5.000 



^961 

40-44 



1985 196^ 

45-49 



1985 1961 



— 0 
1985 



bO and over 



5,000 



1961 



— 0 
1985 



1985 1961 1985 1961 

Source FBI Uniform Cri,ne Reports, 1961-85 unpublished data 
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Arrest data show that the intensity of 
criminal behavior slackens after the 
teens, and it continues to decline wilh 
age Arrests, however, are only a 
general indicator of criminal activity The 
greater likelihood of arrests for young 
people r^nay result partly from their lack 
of experience in offending and also 
fro^^ their involve.nent in the types of 
crimes for which apprehension is more 
jkely (for example, purse snatching vs 
fraud) Moreover, because youths often 
commit crime in groups, the resolution 
of a single crime may lead to several 
arrests 

The decline in crime participation with 
age may aSso result from the incapacita- 
tion of many offenders When repeat 
offenders are apprehended, they serve 
increasingly longer sentences, thus 
incapacitating them for long periods as 
they grow older Moreover, a RAND Cor- 
poration study of habitual offenders 
shows that the success of hab'tual 
offenders m avoiding apprehension 
declined as their criminal careers 
progressed Even though offense rates 
declined over time, the probabilities of 
arrest, conviction, and incarceration per 
offense all tended to increase Recidi- 
vism data also show that the rates of 
returning to prison tend to be lower for 
older than lor younger prisoners Older 
prisoners who do return do so after a 
longer penod of ireedom tl^a.i do 
younge. prisoners. 



Different age groups are arreste i 
and Incarcerated for different 
types of crimes 

• Juveniles under age 18 have a higher 
likelihood of being arrested for robbery 
and UCR Index property crimes than 
any other age group 

• Persons between ages 18 and C4 are 
the most likely to be arresied for violent 
crimes 

• The proportion of each group arrested 
for publir order crimes increases with 
age. 

• Among jaJ and prison inmates, prop- 
erty crimes, particularly burglary and 
public order crimes are more common 
among younger inmates 

• Violent cnmes were more prevalent 
among older inmates admitted to prison 
in 1982 but showed little variation 
among jail ir^mates of different ages. 

• Drug crimes were more prevalent 
ar long inmates age 25 to 44 m both 
prisons and jails 

IMany y ^zr prison Inmates had never 
been to prison before 

Of all persons admittec' to prison after 
age 40, nearly half were in prison for 
ilie first time 

Inmates whose most recent admiss • 
to prison was at or after age 40 were 
more likely to be serving time for a vio- 
lent crime than inmates who had the 
longest, most continuous criminal 
careers The seriousness of their 
offenses alone probably explains why 
so many inmates were incarcerated for 
the first time at or after age 40 

Persons who were returning to prison at 
or after age 40 generally had prior 
criminal records rather than a current 
violent con\nction. Gi\'en their records, 
these returnoes did not have to commit 
a violent crime to bring them back to 
prison 



Average age at arrest varies 
by type of crime 

Most serious Average age at 

charge arre Jtin 1985 

Gambling 37 years 

Murder 30 

Sex offenses 30 

Fraud 30 

Embezzlement 29 

Aggravated assault 29 

Forcible rape 28 

Weapons 28 
Forgery and 

counterfeiting 27 

Druq abuse violations 26 

Stolen property 25 

Larcer ^theft 25 

Arson 24 

Robbery 24 

Burglary 22 

Motor vehicle thefr 22 

Source Age spocittc arrest rates and race specific arrest rates 
for selected o/fenses 1965-B5 rB' 'Jr forn Crr e Repo'tuKj 
Program Decembt'r 1966 

The average age of arrestees 
for most crimes remained fairly 
coiistant from 1965 to 1985 

Some exceptions aro tnat the average 
age of persons arrested for - 
mu'^dar declined 

• forciDle rape increased 

• fraud declined 

• embezzlement declined 

• larceny/theft increased 

• motor vehicle tneft increased 

The greatest increase in average age 
was for persons arrested for arson 



Historically, studies have shown 
property crimes to be more typical 
of youths than of older offenders 

In a historical assessment of extending 
patterns, Cline reviewed several studies. 
These studies indicated a change from 
property to violent crimes as adoles- 
cents moved into adulthood 

Adults commit more serious crimes 
than juveniles 

In d study of delinquency over time in 
England. Langan and Farnngton exam- 
ined the relationship between age of 
offenders and the value of the pronerty 
they stole Th^. .jdy found tl.at crimes 
committed by adults were much more 
serir .3 when measured .n terifS of 
value of stolen property than those 
committed by juveniles Findings 
showed that the average amount stolen 
increased with age 
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Repeat offenders are responsible for much of the Nation's crime 



Who are career criminals? 

The term 'fcareer criminal" has been 
used to describe offenders who— 

• have an extensive record of arrests 
and convictions 

• commit crimes over a long period of 
time 

• commit crimes at a very high rate 

• conrmit relatively serious crimes 

• use crimes as their principal source of 
income 

• specialize (or pre especially expert) 'n 
a certain type of crime 

• have some combination of these 
characteristics. 

Such criminals are often described as 
chronic, habitual, repeat, serious, high- 
rate, or professional offenr!ers 

Some criminals exhibit all of the above 
characteristics, but most do not Some 
high-rate offenders are arrested fre- 
quently and others rarely In fact, some 
low-ra*e offenders are arrested more 
often than some high-rate ones The fre- 
quency with which an offender commits 
crimes varies over time Thus, an 
offender could be high-rate one month 
and low-rate the next Similarly, the 
offender who commits a senous crime 
may or may not be committing serious 
or other crimes at a high rate And 
some high-rate and/or serious offenders 
have no or almost no official prior rec- 
ord of involvement in crime 

A few criminals commit many crimes 

Most offenders commit crimes at low 
rates, but a few do so at very high 
rates 

Studies in Philadelphia, Pennsy'^ania, 
Racine, W'sconsin; and Columbus, 
Ohio, show that 23 to 34% of the 
juveniles involved in crime are responsi- 



ble for 61 to 68% of all the crimes com- 
mitted by juveniles. In a national sample 
of U.S youths age 11-17, the 7% who 
were the most active offenders commit- 
ted about 125 crimes per y&ar each, 
whereas the 55% who wore the least 
active committed an average of fewer 
than 8 per year 

The same disproportionate pattern 
occurs with adults The Chaikens' study 
of nearly 2,200 offenders coming into 
California, Michigan, and Texas jails and 
prisons found that 50% of the robbers 
committed an average of fewer than 5 
robberies ppr year, but a robber in the 
most active 10% committed more than 
85 per year And, while 50% of the bur- 
glars averaged fewer than 6 burglaries 
per year, the most active 10% averaged 
more than 232 per year 

A Washington, DC, study reported that 
24% of all the adult arrests were 
attributable to just 7% of the adults 
arrested Similarly a 22-State study by 
BJS of young parolees revealed that 
about 10% of this group accounted for 
40% of their later arrest offenses 

High-rate offenders seldom specialize 
in one type of crime 

Instead, they tand to commit a variety of 
misdemeanors and felonies as well as 
both violent and property crimes They 
also often engage in related crimes, 
such as property and drug offenses 

Few repeat offenders 
are full-time criminals 

Most chronic offenders have irregular 
souices of income And they usually 
commit crir^^s during the periods they 
are not employed However, some prefer 
a 'tnminal career" to conventional 
employment 



Juvenile delinquency often 
foreshadows adult criminal activity 

Most juvenile delinquents do not go on 
to become adult criminals, but many do 
continue to commit crimes. 

• In Marion County, Oregon. 30% of 
the juvenile boys convicted of serious 
crime were later convicted of serious 
crimes as adults. 

• In Chicago, 34% of the boys appear- 
ing in juvenile court later went to jail or 
prison as adults 

• The criminal records of 210 serious 
California juvenile offenders were exam- 
ined to find out how many crimes they 
committed from age 18 to 26. Of this 
group. 173 (86%) were arrested for 
"",507 crimes, including: 

5 homicides 
12 rapes 

20 other sex offenses 

40 weapon offenses 

88 robberies 
131 assaults 
166 drug offenses 
211 burglaries 

The more serious tlie juvenile career, 
the greater the chances of adult 
criminality 

In New YorK City. 48% of the juveniles 
who had only 1 year of juvenile activity 
had one or more adult arrests and 15% 
were serious adult offenders In con- 
trast, 78% Of those with lengthy juvenile 
careers were arrested as adults and 
37% were serious adult offenders 
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Long-term studies show that the 
more often a person is arrested, 
the greater the chances of being 
arrested again 

For example, a study of Philadelphia 
males born in 1945 found that— 

• 35% were arrested at least once 

• 54% c those with one arrest had a 

second arrest 

• 65% of those with two arrests had a 
third arrest 

• 72% of those with three arrests had a 
fourth arrest. 

A study of 539 former Illinois prison 
inmates shewed that 53% of those with 
one incarceration were arrested within 
29 months of ther release date com- 
pared to a 76% recidivism rate among 
those with 3 or more incarcerations 

The more often an offender is 
arr(:Sted before going to prison, 
the more likely and the sooner 
that person will be arrested 
after his or her release 

A BJS study of young parolees found 
that 69% were rearrested within 6 years 
of their release from prison H'^ 'ever, 
the rearrest rate was 93% a. ^ng those 
with 6 or more prior arrests compared 
to 59% for those with one prior arrest 
The rr.edian time between release from 
prison and the first subsequ^:^.t arrest 
was 7 months for those with 6 or more 
prior arrests versus 17 months for those 
With one prior arrest Similarly, the more 
often an offender was arrested before 
going to prison, the more likely and the 
sooner he or she was reconvicted and 
reincarcerated after being paroled 

Criminal history, age, and drug use 
are among the best correlates 
of future criminality 

The combination of prior adult and juve- 
nde record, age, and drug use provides 
a better than chance prediction of sub- 
sequent Cfiminal activity Hoffman found 



that when Federal inmates were placed 
into risk groups based on these factors. 
94% of the persons predicted to be o. 
least risk to society had a favorable 
2-year parole outcome vs, 41% of those 
predicted to be among the worst risks 

The same variables also predict recidi- 
vism among State prisoners For exam- 
ple. Klein and Caggiano found that 21% 
of a group of inmates in California who 
were forecast to have a relatively low 
likelihood of committing future crimes 
were back in jail or prison within 2 
years of their release date vs a 52% 
reincarceration rate in the predicted 
high-nsk group, 

After their release from custody, 
offenders continue to commit crimes 
ar:d often serious crimes 

Studies show that 10% to 20% of 
defendants on pretrial release are 
arrested while awaiting trial A study of 
Cdiifornia offenders by Petersilia et al 
found that more than 45% of the per- 
sons convicted of crimes such as rob- 
bery, burglary, assault, and theft were 
already on adult or juvenile probation or 
parole at the time of their conviction 

This study also found that 63% of those 
given felony probation were rearrested 
Within 2 years of their release date The 
recidivism rate was 72% among similar 
defendants who went to prison In both 
groups more than 25% of the new filed 
charges were for violent crimes (homi 
cide, rape, assault, and robbery) 

Nationally, about half the inrnates 
released from State prison will return to 
prison And most of those who return 
will do so within 3 years of their release 
date In 1979. 61% of the 33.465 males 
admitted to Stai^ prison had at least 
one prior incarceration 



The older the offender at the time 
of arrest, the longer he is likely 
to continue his criminal career 

One study shows that an 18-year old 
who commits an Index crime usually 
stops committing crimes within 5 years 
of the arrest date but a 35-year old who 
has been committing crimes since age 
18 usually goes on committing crimes 
for another 10 years. However. I8'year 
olds who commit murdei or aggravated 
assault tend to have criminal careers of 
about 10 vears duration. 

Despite repeatec^ convictions and 
incarcerations, many offenders 
continue to believe they can get 
away with committing crimes 

The Chaikens asked inmates in three 
States. "Do you think you could do the 
same crime again without getting 
caught^" The answer "yes" was given 
by^ 

• 50% of the California inmates 

• 34% of the Michigan inmates 

• 23% of the Texas inmates 

Motivations for crime range from 
thrill-seeking to need for money 

Juveniles who went on to have adult 
criminal careers have stated that their 
mam motives for crime were thnll- 
seeking, status, attention-getting, or 
peer influence, according to a PAND 
Corporation study of habitual feUns As 
criminals '=ipproach adulthood, the rea- 
sons Cited shift to financial needs, espe- 
cially to money for drugs and alcohol 
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How do the offense characteristics of men and women differ? 



Relatively few offenders are female 



All arrests (adults 
and juveniles) 
Index crime arrests 
Violent crime arrests 
Property crime arrests 
Larceny 
Nonlarceny 

Under correctional 
supervision 

Juveniles 

Jail inmates 

Prison inmates 



Females 
in group 

17% 
21 
11 
24 
31 
8 



20 
7 
5 



Sources FBl Cnnie in the United States 1985 BJS Chiltiren 
in custody 1982/63 CenSuS of Juvenile Detention ana Cor 
tecttonal facilities, Scptemb'^r 1986 Jait inmates l984 BJS 
Bulletin May 1986 PnSons m 1984. BJS Bulletin Aprd 
1985 



Offense patterns difi'er for males and females 



Percent of 





all arrests 


UCR Index Crimes 


fvlales 


Feme 


Murder and non- 






negligent/ 






manslaughter 


88% 


12% 


Rape 


99 


1 


Robbery 


92 


8 


Aggravated assault 


87 


14 


Burglary 


93 


7 


Larceny-theft 


69 


31 


Moto' vehicle? theft 


91 


9 


Arson 


87 


13 



Source FBI Crime m the United States 1985 



• Men are more likely than women to 
be arrested for the more carious 
crimes, such as murder, rape, rob- 
bery, or burglary 

• Arrest, jail, and prison data all sug- 
gest that a higher proportion of 
women than of men who commit 
crimes are involved in property 
crimes, such as larceny, forg^^ry, 
fraud, and eii. ?22lemenl, and in 
drug offenses. 



For UCR Index Crimes, the rate of arrest of females is much 
lower than that of males, but it has risen faster 



Males 

Arrest rate per 1 00,000 
resident population 



% Change 
(1971-85) 



2.000 



All UCR Index Crimes 



i.too 




1,000 



Females 

Arrest rate per 100.000 
resident population 



% Change 
(1971-85) 



500 



500 



All UCR Index Crimes 



Violent 
crimes 



250 



Property crimes 
Violent crimes 



0 — 
1971 



♦-37% 
f25% 



► 38% 



1975 



1980 



1985 



0 — 
1971 



1975 1980 1985 

Source FBI Unilc^m Crime Reports. 1971-85. unpublished data 



While all prison populations have 
been growing dramatically, the 
women's share has risen from 
4% to 5% in the past decade 

Over the past 10 years, the number of 
women -n prison rose by 107% (from 
11.170 in .976 to 23,091 in 1985). while 
the number of men rose by 80% (from 
266.830 in 1976 to 480,510 in 1985) 

"^rison population 



400.000 



Men 



300.000 



200.000 



100.000 



Women 



1975 

Sources BJS Pnsoners tn State and Federal 
institutions on December 31, 1982 PnSO.'iOrs 
in 1984 BJS Bulletin, April i985 Prisoners at 
midyear 1984. BJS press release, August 27, 
1984 BJS National Prisoner Statistics, un 
published data on prisoners m 1983 and 1985 
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A relatively large proportion of offenders come from minority groups 



The proportion of black State prisoners in the South is more consistent 
with th^ir share of the population than in other regions 

Blacks as a percent Blacks as a percent Ratio of prison proportion 
ot prison population of U.S population to U S proportion 



United States 


46% 


ir.'/o 


4 to 1 


Northeast 


51 


10 


5 to 1 


Midwest 


45 


9 


5 to 1 


South 


54 


19 


3 to 1 


West 


26 


5 


5 to 1 



Sources Stafistical abstract of the United States 1984 
BJS National Prisoner Stalislics, 1984 unpublished da' • 



The number of black criminals 
is disproportionately high 

Blacks, who made up ^2% of the US 
population in 1980. accounted for— 

• 27% of all arrests in 1985 

• 34% of all UCR Index Cnme arrests 

• 47% of all arrests for violent crimes 

• 40% of local jail inmates in i984 

• 46% of State prison inmates in 1984 

According to many researchers, the dis- 
proportionality of blacks in the prison 
population IS mostly attributable to age, 
seriousness of cnme. prior criminal rec- 
ord, and other legally relevant factors 
This finding neither rules out nor con- 
firms the possibility of some discrimina- 
tion in the criminal justice syctem 

Victim reports confirm the p^^nern 
of arrests by race 

The pattern of racial involvement in 
arrests shown in police records closely 
parallels that reported by victims of 
crime in the National Crime Survey 

Percent of offenders 
who were black 

Robbery Burglary 

NCS victim 

observation 63% 34% 
UCR arrests 59 35 

Note Odia t'xcluric ottenders undo? acie 18 and of ukvs 
olht'f ih.m black and wMtto NCS victims ohso'ved ltio 
o'fender in 92°'o ot Uie robber es and 5"'o ot ihe burgi.iricb 

The lifetime chance of Incarceration 
is six times higher for blacks 
than for whites 

The likelihood that any adult male will 
have serveo time in a <uvenile or adult 
jail or prison by age 64 is estimated to 
be 18% for blacks and 3^/0 for whites 
However. aft( the first confinement, the 
likelihood of further commitments is 
similar fr - white and black males About 
a third ot each group who have ever 
been confined will have been confined 
fou: times by age 64 



Blacks were more likely than whites 
to be violent offenders 



Among UCR Index Crimes, the arrest 
rate of blacks was higher for violent than 
for property crimes 





Whites 


Blacks 


All arrests 


72% 


270/0 


All Index Crimes 


65% 


34% 


Violent crimes 


52% 


470/0 


Murder 


50 


48 


Rape 


52 


47 


Robbery 


37 


62 


Angravated assault 


58 


40 


Property crin as 


68% 


300/0 


Burglary 


70 


29 


Larcenytheft 


67 


31 


Motor vehicle thefi 


66 


32 


Arson 


76 


23 



Noie Percentages do no! add to lOO^o Decause affco's of 
f)Orsons of other races are not sho^n 

In 1983 blacks accounted for 45% of all 
prison admissions and about 47% of all 
admissions for violent crimes Of all 
blacks admitted to prison in 1983, 38% 
were admitted for violent crimes as com- 
pared to 31% of all whites Eighteen per- 
cent of all blacks were admitted for rob- 
bery as compared to 11% of all whJtes 



The proporticn of Hispanics in 
prisons and jails is grr»ater thar 
in the total U.S. population 

Fifteen million iHispanics make up 6% of 
the U.S population This number ic 
divided about equally between nales 
and females 

iHispanics (both white and black)— 

• accounted for 15% of all arrests for 
violent cnmes and 11% of all arrests for 
P"jperty crimes in 1985 

• made up 13% (27,423) of the male jail 
population and 11% (1.929) of the 
femaie jail population in 1984 

• made up 10% (46.125) of the male 
prison population and 9% (1.781) of the 
female pncon population 

• were more likely than nor.-rHispanics 
to be in jail cr prison for drug offenses 
in 1983 and 1984 
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What are the social and economic characteristics of offenders? 



The relationship of an offender's 
social and economic background 
to crime has been hotly debated 

There is no agreement over the relation 
ship between crime and various social 
and economic factors Some research- 
ers believe that crime results from 
deprived backgrounds, while oth3rs see 
criminal behavior as another symptc i 
of maladjustment Whatever the relation- 
ship might be, we can measure certain 
chara:teristics of offenders and com- 
pare them to the population as a whole 
to give a profile of the offending popula- 
tion This profile does not indicate which 
came first, the social and economic 
characteristic or the criminal behavior It 
also does not explain why some people 
With similai 'Characteristics do conmit 
crimes and others do not 

A high proportion of offenders crew 
Mp in homes with one parent 

About 48% of jail and prison inmates 
grew up primarily with one parent or 
other relatives. In 1980, 20% of the chil- 
dren under age 18 in the United States 
were living with one parent Moreover, 
about 15% of the jail inmates and 16% 
of the prison inmates orew up with nei- 
ther parent, whereas 4% of all childien 
under age 18 in the United States in 
1980 were living with neither parent 
Some studies suggest that the relation- 
ship between family background and 
delinquency is particularly strong for 
females 2 



Many offenders have been victims 
of childhood abuse 

A study of inmates at the California 
Institution for Men at San Quentin found 
that many inmates had been abused 
extensively as children Although data 
are limited, some studies suggest that 
adolescents subjected to extreme abuse 
and violence at home may develop psy- 
chotic symptoms, neurological abnor- 
malities, and violent behavior 

Prison and jail inmates were likely 
to have relatives who served time 

About 40% of the prison inmates in 
1979 and 34% of the jail inmates in 
1983 had an immediate family member 
(father, mother, brother, sister, spouse, or 
child) who had been incarcerated in the 
past Baunach found that 53% of the 
180 inmates who were mothers had 
other family members with criminal 
records These family members were 
primarily siblings (59%) and husbands, 
ex-husbands, or lovers (28%). 

Most offenders were not r:iarried 

Among jail and prison inmates— 

• About half had never been married 
and another 24% were divorced or 
separated (vs 54% unmarried and 4% 
divorced or separated among US 
males age 20-29) 

• 22% of the prison and 21% of the jail 
population v^ere married (vs 47% of the 
comparable US population) 

The proportion of divorced and sepa- 
rated wh'tes was much higher in jails 
and prisons than in the US population, 
the marital status of black inr^ates was 
closer to that of blacks in the US popu- 
lation 



Most inmates have dependent children 

Women offenders are more likely than 
men to have dependent children. In 
1979, 74% of women prison inmates 
and 54% of the men had dependent 
children In jails in 1983. 71% of the 
women and 54% of the men had 
dependent children Of those inmates 
who had children, about 67% of those 
in jail and 71% of those in prison had 1 
or 2 children 

The level of education reached 
by jail and prison inmates was tar 
below the national average 

• About 40% of all jail and 28% of all 
prison inmates had comoleted high 
school as compared tc 5% of males 
age 20-29 in the US population 

• About 45% of all prison and 41% of 
all jail inmates as compared with 11% of 
the US population of males age 20-29 
began but did not complete high 
school 

• As compared with the U S population 
of males age 20-29. thete were few col- 
lege graduates in jail or prison 



Ef!;*cational level was associated 
with type of offense 
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high school 




Offense 


Jail 


Prison 


Drug offenses 


340/0 


29% 


Violent ofienses 


27 


21 


Property offenses 


27 


0 


Public order 






offenses 


31 


18 



Sources Survey Inmates o* State Correct'Onat FaC' 
t es i97i, ipub'iShed data BJS Surrey of inmates of Local 
Jais 1983 unpublished data 
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Many offenders were unemployed 

The highest incarceration rate among 
U S males age 1o-64 was among those 
who were unemployed prior to arrest 

Number of 
•nmates 
per 100,000 
U S population 



The proportion of blue-collar 
workers was higher in prison 
ihan in the general population 



In labor force 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Not in labor 
force 

Total 



Jail 

330 
220 
I 792 

323 
3^9 



Pnson 

396 
356 
933 

442 
405 



About 45% of all males in jail in 1983 
.ere unemployed at the time they 
entered jail Among the 55% who were 
working. 22% were working only part- 
time In theU.S male population age 
16-64, 84% are employed and of these 
3% work part-time 

A high proportion of adult felons 
tacked steady employment 

Adult felons were more likely than the 
general population never to have 
worked at all or to have held a wide 
variety of short terrr! jobs ^ Of the 
prisoners in a RAND Corporation study. 
20% had never worked and another 
20% held a variety of short-term jobs 
On average, felons in these groups 
committed more crimes, particularly 
more property crunes. than ^he 60% 
who had had a more stable employ- 
ment history 



Occupat'on 

'e collar 
Blue-collar 
Farm 
Service 



Prison 
popu- 
lation 



150^0 
68 
2 
14 



US pODU- 

lation age 
16-64 

51% 
33 
3 
13 



Sources 8JS Survey of iTra^es 0* S:a:e CoTec'tonal Fac.'> 
!es ^979 unrxiWs^eC da'ci Tf^e current popufa'on survey 
^972-3^ A data book voiui^el Bureau of La&o* S'atiSt'CS 
Su'e^in Sep:ember 1982 

Few inmates had been working 
.neir customary occupation 

Before their arrest. 30% of all jail 
inmates m 1983 who were working were 
employed outside what they considered 
to be their customary occupation 
Earlier surveys of prison inmates had 
Similar findings In addition to an inabil- 
ity to find work in their chosen field, this 
suggests some degree of underemploy- 
ment 

The average inmate 
was at the poverty level 
before entering jail 

In 1983 about half the maies in jail who 
had been out of jail or prison for at 
least a year had annua! incomes under 
35,600, a median income of about half 
that of men in the general population 
($11,848) in 1981 Female jail inmates 
reported a median income of about 
84,000 during the year before arrest, 
slightly more than half of that for women 



in the general popjtation ($7,370) The 
median income for both male and 
female jail inmates 'n 1983 did not 
exceed the poverty level as defined by 
the US Government 

Many inmates had income 
from nontraditional sources 
before entering jail 

Among jail inmates— 

• 22% depended on welfare. Social 
Security, or unemployment benefits 

• 7% said that their mam source of 
income was illegal 

• 60% said that their mam source of 
income had been a wage or a salary 

A larger proportion of female than male 
mmates— 

• depended or welfare, unemployment 
oenefits. or SLv..al Security (38% vs 
22%) 

• depended on family or friends for 
their subsistence (31% vs 23%) 

• admitted that their mam mccme was 
from Illegal activities (11% vs 7%) 
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Drug and alcohol use is common among offenders 



The drug use-crime link is complex 

There is evidence of a relationship 
between drug use, including alcohol 
use. and crime How strong it is and 
how It operates is net clear Obviously, 
some drug use is illegal in and of itself 
But its impact on other crimes is uncer- 
tain. As with other characteristics, drug 
jse may be another symptom of mal- 
adjustment The general pattern of 
usage by offenders as compared to 
nonoffenaers provides a profile of drug 
and alcohol use 

Some ways in which d. ug and alcohol 
use could contribute to crime inclur — 

• stimulating aggressiveness or weaKen- 
mg inhibitions of offenders 

• motivating offenders to commit crimes 
to get money to buy drugs 

Different drugs supposedly have differ- 
ent links to crime. For example, some 
hypothesize that alcohol's reduction of 
inhibitions leads to crime, particularly 
aggressive acts On the other hand 
heroins addictive nature motivates sor^ i 
addicts to commit cnrpf^s to get money 
to buy drugs Looking at when the 
drugs or alcohol were consumed in 
relationship to the time of the offer.se 
helps to clarify if and how drugs and 
alcohol are involved in crime 

Drug use is far greater 
among offenders than 
among nonoffenders 



Percent who had 
ever used drug 





Jail 


Prison 


General 




inmates 


inmates 


DOpulat'On 


Any drug 


75% 


78% 


37% 


Marijuana 


72 


75 


33 


Cocaine 


33 


37 


25 


Amphetannines 


32 


37 


9 


Barbiturates 


27 


35 


6 


He rem 


22 


30 


2 



Sources Prisoners an<} drugs BJS Bi^let'n Ma'C^' '983 
BJS Survey of Inmar'^s of Locai Ja ls i983 onpub^ s-^ed 
cata Jar! inmates 7983 BJSBuJier'n November ^985 
Highlights from the National Survey on Drug At>ose 19S2 
Na'onaJ 'nstttute on Drug Abuse BJS S'-irvey o' irtrraies o' 
Stale Co.'recf.ona' ^aoiit-es i979 u'^pjW.sbeo ca'a W/g'^ 
lights of tt^e 1985 National Househcd Survey c > Drug 
Abuse Nat-onai JnsJ.tu'e o" O^og ADt>se 



Pnson inmates used alcohol 
more than their counterparts 
in the general population 

• Almost half the inmates— but only a 
tenth of all persons age 18 and older m 
the general population— drank an aver- 
age of an ounce or more daily 

• Males, both in prison and in the 
general population, were much more 
likely than females to drink an ounce or 
more 

• Men in prison were roughly three 
times as likely as men in genera! to 
consume an ounce or more daily. 
Women m pnson were over five times 
more likely than women r general to 
consume that much 

• A sixth of the inmates a id a third of 
the general population abstained from 
all alcohol 

• More than a third of all nmates drank 
alcoholic beverages daily junng the 
year before the crime Twc-thtrds of 
these inmates drank very heavily, that 
IS, at any one drinking session they typi- 
cally drank the equivalent of eight cans 
of beer, seven 4-ounce glasses of wine, 
or nearly nine ounces of 80-proof liquor 

Which comes first 
drug use or crime? 

There is somr indication that involve- 
ment in cnme may precede drug use 
Ci.eene found that most arrested 
addicts began their criinina! behavioi 
before they began using drugs regu- 
larly Similarly, the 1979 Prison Inmate 
Survey showed that for more than half 
the inmates, involvement in crime 
preceded their drug use Other 
research shows that most heroin- 
addicted criminals were involved m 
cnme before they became addicted and 
that traditional income sources, rather 
than street cnmes. are the maior source 
OT support for the drug habit 



What is the relationship between 
increased drug use and crime? 

Studies in Balt'more, California, and 
Harlem show increased criminal involve- 
ment with more drug usage Ball, 
Shaffer, and Nurco found that over a 
9-year period, the crime rate of 354 
black and white heroin addicts dropped 
with less narcotics use and rose 4 to 6 
times with ac:ive narcotics use. Similarly, 
Anglin and Speckart compared cnminal 
involvement of 753 white and Hispanic 
addicts before and after addiction. 
Results showed that 21-30% more per- 
sons were involved in cnmes the year 
after addiction began, arrests increased 
substantially, and the number of days 
^ idicts were involved in crimes 
irK eased 3 to 5 times their number 
prior to the first addiction 

In a study of behaviors and economic 
impacts of 201 stree* neroin users in 
Harlem between 1S80 and 1982, John- 
son et al revealed that daily heroin 
users reported the highest crime rates, 
209 nondrug cnmes per year compared 
with 162 among regular users, and 116 
among irregular users Daily heroin 
users committed about twice the num- 
ber of robbenes and burglaries as regu- 
lar users and about 5 times as many as 
irregular users 
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2 out of 5 prison inmates reported they were under the influence 
of drugs or were very drunk around the time of the offense 



Heroin 

Other drug (except heroin) 
Marijuana only 

Very drunk only 

Did not use drugs — nor very drunk 
Jt 



Offense 

Homicide 
Sexual assault 
Robbery 
Assault 
Burglary 
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Auto theft 
Drug offenses* 
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Source BJS Survey of State Pr'son Inmates. 1W9 



Drug users are more involved 
In money-producing crimes 

The RAMD career criminal study found 
that, among felons, drug users commit- 
ted more burglaries, con-type crimes, 
and drug pales than burglars, con-men. 
and drug dealers who did not use 
drugs For other crimes there were no 
appreciable differences betweer^ drug 
users and nondrug users in either the 
'".jmber of prisoners involved or in the 
number of crimes they committed Bail's 
stuoy of Baltimore addicts showed that 
drug users committed an enormous 
number of crimes mainly theft and drug 
dealing, and that, on average, the typi- 
cal addict committed a crime every 
other day 

How does drug and alcohol use 
vary by crime? 

Among prison inmates in 1979 about 
35% of the property offenders, primarily 
burglars, and 38% of the robbers had 
been under the influence of drugs, 
mainly marijuana, at the time of the 
crime By contrast, smaller proportions 
of murderers (21%) and rapists (22%) 
had been under the influence of drugs 
at the time of the crime for which they 
were incarcerated 

Similarly, among jail mmatss m 1983 
almost 1 in 3 convicted property 
offenders as compared with 1 in 4 vio- 
lent offenders said they had been under 
the influence of drugs at the time of the 
current offense Among property 
offenders the highest proportion using 
drugs at the time of the crime were 
those convicted of burglary (39^/0). auto 
theft (33%). or larceny (30%) Among 
violent offenders, robbers (31%) were 



the highest proportion who reported 
being under the influence of drugs at 
uie ttnne of the current cnme 

Nearly half the incarcerated offenders 
had been drinking just prior to the cur- 
rent crime 

• About half the convicted offenders 
incarcerated for a violent crime had 
used alcohol before the crime Alcohol 
use was particularly pervasive among 
persons convicted of assault (about 
60%) 

• Among property offenders, more than 
4 in 10 convicted inmates had used 
alcohol just before the current crime 

• NeaMy 3 in 10 convicted drug 
offenders had used alcohol be;ore the 
current crime 



How do inmates vary 
in their drug use? 

• Many inmates were under the 
influence of marijuana but usually n. 
combination with othei more serious 
drugs such as heroin 

• At the time of thar offense fewer jail 
inmates were under the influence of 
herom (9% prison inmates. 5% jail 
inmates) 

5% of the prison inmates were under 
the influence of cocaine at the time of 
their offense 

• Among prison inmates, women were 
more likely than men to have been 
under the influence of heroin (14% vs 
8%) 

• White pnson inmates were more likely 
than black inmates to have been drink- 
ing heavily (39% vs 18%) 
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Chapter tV 

The response to crime 
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Corporation 

This chapter gives an overview of crimi- 
nal justice at all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local It not only ex- 
amines the criminal justice process and 
institutions but also the philosophical 
base and legal mandates of our system 
of justice It contains data and research 
findings that quantify crucial actions at 
five key stages of the criminal justice 
process- 
Entry into the system 
Prosecution and pretrial services 
Adjudication 

Sentencing and sanctions 
Corrections 



The data presented answer such ques- 
tions as— 

How does the criminal justice system 
process cases? What is discretion and 
how IS It exercised in the hand! ng of 
criminal case^ 

How much crime does the criminal jus- 
tice system deal with'^ 

How does police strength in your 
county compare to that of other coun- 
ties What IS Jhe relationship between 
police strength and crime'^ 

What IS the rote of privi ''^ security in 
crime control 

How many peop'e were arrested in a 
typical yeaO For what offenses are they 
arrested? What percentage of crimes 
result in an arrest^ 

What IS the role of the prosecutor^ 

How many arrests result in prosecution'^ 
How many prosecutions result in convic- 
tionS 

To wnat extent are defendants released 
pending trial? How many released 
defendants fail to appear for trial or 
commit additional offense^ 

What IS the role of the public defender^ 
How are defense services for indigents 
nrovided in your State'^ 



Are juveniles handled differently than 
adults Can juveniles be tried in a crimi- 
nal courts 

How are the Federal and State courts 
organizecP 

What are the mam differences between 
adult and juvenile courts'? 

How many cases brought by the prose- 
cutor result m quilty pleas'? How many 
result in guilt> yerdictS How often are 
cases tried before a jur/' 

How long does it take for a criminal 
case to move through the criminal jus- 
tice system'? 

To what extent do requirements for jury 
duty vary among the StateS 

How many States recognize a defense 
of insanity^ What is the difference 
between competency to stand trial and 
the insanity defense'? 

Is the cnminal caseload of appeals 
courts increasing'? In what circum- 
stances are State cases reviewed by 
Federal courts''^' 

What are the various sentencing alterna- 
tiveS 

In what ways have most States recently 
changed their approach to sentencing'? 

What drunk driving sanctions are avail- 
able'? 

What IS forfeiture'? When is it usecT? 

When IS the death penalty used^ 

What sanctions are available for juvenile 
offenders'? 

How do sentence lengths differ from 
actual time served? 

How many people are under some form 
of correctional supervision'? Are correc- 
tional populations increasing'? How 
many prisoners are confined m State 
and Federal institutions? 

In what types of facilities are prisoners 
held? How densely populated are our 
prisons'? 

How many parolees return to prison"^ 
H. ; many inmates were previouoly m 
pnson'? 
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Section 1. An overview 



The response to crime is a complex process that involves citizens 
as well as many agencies, levels, and branches of government 



The private sector initiates 
the response to crime 

This first response may come from any 
part of the private sector individuals, 
families, neighborhood associations, 
business, industry, agriculture, educa- 
tional institutions, the news media, or 
any other private service to the public 

it involves crime prevention as well as 
participation in the criminal justice proc- 
ess once a crime has been committed 
Private crime prevention is more than 
providing private security or burglar 
alarms or participating in neighborhood 
watch It also includes a commitment to 
stop criminal behavior by not er^gaging 
in It or condoning it when it is commit- 
ted by others 

Citizens ; e part directly in the criminal 
'**'ce process by reporting crime to the 
3. by be.ng a reliao.e participant 
(for example, witness, juror) in a criminal 
proc ^ding. and oy accepting ti.e dis- 
position of the system as just or 
reasonable. As voters and taxpayers, 
citizens also participate in criminal jus- 
tice through the policymaking process 
that affect,- ne criminal justice 
process opc »es. tho resources availa- 
ble to It. and Its goals and objectives At 
every stage of the process, from the 
original formulation of objectives to the 
decision about where to locate jails and 
prisons and to the reintegration of 
inmates into society, the private sector 
has a rofe to play Without such involve- 
ment, the criminal justice process can- 
not serve the citizens it is intended to 
protect 

The government responds to crime 
through the criminal justice system 

We apprehend, try, and punish 
offenders by means of a loose cori- 
federation of agencies at all levels of 
government Our American system of 
justice has evolved from the English 
common law into a complex series of 
procedures and decisions There is no 
Single criminal justice system in this 
country We have many systems that are 
Similar, but individually unique 

Criminal cases may be handled differ 
ently in diffe''ent jurisdictions, but court 
decisions basM on the due process 
Guarantees of tfia US Constitution 



v;hat is the sequence of events in the criminal justice system? 

Entry into the system Prosecution and pretrial services 



Information 




Note This chart gives a simplified view of caseflow 
through the criminal justice system Procedures vary 
dTior^g jurisdictions The weights of the lines are not 
"^tended to show the ac'ual size of caseloads 



require that specific steps be taken in 
the administration of criminal justice 

The description of the crimin' ^.id juve- 
nile justice systems that follows portrays 
the most common ccnJence of events 
in the response to serious criminal 
behavior 

Entry into the system 

The justice system does not respond to 
most crime because so much crime is 
not discovered or reported to the police 
(see chapter II) Law enforcement agen- 
cies learn about crime from the reports 
of Citizens, ti^n discovery by a police 
officer in the field, or from investigative 
and intelligence work 



Once a law enforcement agency has 
established that a crime has been com- 
mitted, a suspect must b^? identified and 
apprehended for the case to proceed 
through the system Sometimes, a sus- 
pect IS apprehended at the scen^ how- 
ever, identification of a suspect some- 
tin jes requires an extensive investiga- 
tion Often, no one is identified or 
apprehended 

Prosecution and pretrial services 

After an arrest, law enforcement agen- 
cies present information about the case 
and about the accused to the prosecu- 
tor, who will docide if formal charges 
Will be filed with the court If no charges 
are filed, the accused must be released 
The prosecutor can also drop charges 
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djudication 

Charge dismissed Acquitted 



Sentencing and sanctions 



Corrections 




Cat tal 
punishment 



A Out of system 



Out of system 



Released 



Nonpayment 



djudicatory hearing 



Probation 



Disposition 



/ Afievocation 

^ \ Juveniie 

V t{ institution 




— rrjOut of system 



Source Adapted from T/ie challenge of c 'me in a free society 
Presidents Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice. 1967 



after making efforts to prosecute fno//e 
prosopui) 

A suspect charged wlh a crime must 
be taken before a judge or magistrate 
withou* unnecessary delay At the ..iilial 
appearance, the judge or magistrate 
informs the accused of the charges and 
decides v.". ether there is probable 
cause to detan the accused person 
Often, the defense counsel is also 
assigned at the initial appearance If the 
offense is not very serious, the dtidrnm- 
nalion of guilt and assessment of a pen- 
alty may also occur at this stage 

In some jurisdictions, a pretnal-release 
decision is made at the initial appear 
ance, but this decision may occur at 
other hearings or may be changed at 



another time during the process Pretrial 
release and bail were traditionally 
intended to ensure appearance at trial 
However, many jurisdictions permit 
pretrial detention of defendants accused 
of serious offenses and deemed to be 
dangerous to prevent them from com 
mitting cnmes in the pretrial period The 
court may decide to release the 
accused on his/her own recognizance, 
into (he custody of a third party, on the 
prom.se of satisfying certain conditions, 
or after the posting of a financial bond 

In many jurisdictions, the initial appear- 
ance may be followed by a prelimtriary 
hearing The main function of this hear- 
ing IS lo discover if there is probable 
cause to believe that the accused com- 
mitted a known crime within the jurisdic- 



tion of the court If the judge does not 
find probable cause, the case is dis- 
missed, however, if the judge or magis- 
trate finds probable cause for such a 
belief, or the accused waives his or her 
right to a preliminary hearing, the case 
may bp bound over to a grand jury 

A grand jury hears evidence against the 
accused presented by the prosecutor 
and decides if there is sufficient evi- 
dence to cause the accused to be 
brought to trial If the grand jury finds 
sufficient evidence, it submits to the 
court an indictment (a wr.tten statement 
of the essential facts of the offense 
chargea against the accused) Where 
the grand jury jysten^ is used, the 
grand jury may also investigate criminal 
activity generally and issue indictments 
called grand jury originals that initiate 
criminal cases 

Misdemeanor cases and some felony 
cases proceed by the issuance of an 
information (a formal, written accusation 
submitted to the court by a prosecutor) 
In some jurisdictions, indictments may 
be required in felony cases However, 
the accused may rhoose to waive a 
grand jury indictment and, instead, 
accept service of an information for the 
crime 

Adjudication 

Once an indictment or information has 
been filed with the trial court, the 
accused is scheduled for arraignment 
At the arraignment, the accused is 
informed of the charges, advised of the 
rights of criminal defendants, and asked 
to enter a pica to the charges Some- 
times, a plea of guilty is the result of 
negotiations between the prosecutor 
and the defendant, with the defendant 
entering a guilty plea in expectation of 
reduced charges or a lenient sentence 

If the accused pleads gjilty or pleads 
nolo contendere (accepts penalty with- 
out admitting guilt), the judge may 
accept or reject the plea If the plea is 
accepted, no trial is held and the 
offender is sentenced at this proceeding 
or at a later date The plea may be 
rejected if. for example the judge 
believes that the accused may have 
been coerced If this occurs, the case 
may proceed lo trial 
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If the accused pleads net guilty or not 
guilty by reason of insanity, a date is set 
for the trial A person accused of a seri- 
ous crime is guaranteed a trial by jury 
However, the accused may ask for a 
bench trial where the judge, rather than 
a jury, serves as the finder of fact In 
both instances the prosecution and 
defense present evidence by question- 
ing witnesses while the judge decides 
on issues of law The trial results in 
acquittal or conviction on the original 
charges or on lesser included offenses 

After the trial a defendant may request 
appe"ate review of the conviction or 
sentence In many criminal cases 
appeals of a conviction are a matter of 
right, all States with the death penalty 
provide for automatic appeal of cases 
involving a death sentence However, 
under some circumstances and in some 
jurisdictions, appeals may be subject to 
the discretion of the appellate court and 
may be granted only on acceptance of 
a defendant's petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari Prisoners may also appeal their 
sentences through civil rights petitions 
and writs of habeas corpus where they 
claim unlawful detention 

Sentencing and sanctions 

After a guilty verdict or guilty plea, sen- 
tence IS imposed In most cases ihe 
judge decides on the sentence, but in 
some States, the sentence is decided 
by the jury, particularly for capital 
offenses such as murder 

In arriving at an appropriate sentence, a 
sentencing hearing may be held at 
which evidence of aggravating or 
mitigating circumstances will be consid- 
ered In assessing the Circumstances 
surrounding a convicted person's crimi- 
nal behavior, courts often rely on 
presentence investigations by probation 
agencies or other designated authori- 
ties Courts may also consider victim 
impact statements 

The sentencing choicer that may be 
available to judges and juries include 
one or more of the following 

• the death penary 

• incarceration in a prison, jail, or other 
confinement facility 

• probation— allowing the convicted per- 
son to remain at liberty but pubject to 
certain conditions and restrictions 



• fines— primanly applied as penalties in 
minor offenses 

• restitution— which requires the 
offender to provide financial connpensa- 
tion to the victim 

In many States. State law mandates that 
persons convicted of certain types of 
offenses serve a prison term 

Most States permit the judge to set the 
sentence length within certain limits, but 
some States have determinate sentenc- 
ing laws that stipulate a specific sen- 
tence length, which must be served and 
cannot be altered by a parole board 

Corrections 

Offenders sentenced to incarceration 
usually serve time in a local jail or a 
State prison Offenders sentenced to 
less than 1 year generally go to jail, 
those sentenced to more than 1 year 
go to prison Person admitted to a 
^t^te prison syster lay be held in pns- 
^ns with varying levels of custody or in 
a community correctional facility 

A prisoner may become eligible for 
parole after serving a specific part of his 
or her sentence. Parole is the condi- 
tional release of a prisoner before the 
prisoner's full sentence has been 
served The decision to grant parole is 
made by an authority such as a parole 
board, which has power to grant or 
revoke parole or to discharge a parolee 
altogether The way parole decisions are 
made varies widely among jurisdictions 

Offenders may also be required to serve 
out their full sentences prior to lelease 
(expiration of term) Those sentenced 
under determinate sentencing laws can 
be released only after they have served 
their full sentence (mandatory release) 
less any "goodtime" received while in 
prison Inmates get such credits against 
their sentences automatically or by 
earning it through participation in 
programs 

If an offender has an outstanding 
charge or sentence in another State, a 
detainer is' used to ensure that when 
released from prison he or she will be 
transferred to the other State 

If released by a parole board decision 
or by mandatory release, the releasee 



will be under the supervision of a 
parole officer in t'le community for the 
balance of his or her unexpired sen- 
tence This supervision is governed by 
specific conditions of release, and the 
releasee may be returned to prison for 
violations of such conditions 

Tiie juvenile justice system 

The processing of juvenile offenders is 
not entirely dissimilar to adult cnminal 
processing, but there are C(uc:al differ- 
ences in the procedures, Many juveniles 
are referred to juvenile courts by law 
enforcement officers, but many others 
are referred by school officials, social 
services agencies, neighbors, and even 
parents, for behavior or conditions that 
are determined to require intervention 
by the formal system for social control. 

When juveniles are referred to the juve- 
nile courts, their intake departments, or 
prosecuting attorneys, determine 
whether sufficient grounds exist to war- 
rant filing a petition that requests an 
adjudicatory hearing or a request to 
transfer jurisdiction to criminal court. In 
some States and at the Federal level 
prosecutors under certain circumstances 
may file cnminal charges against 
juveniles directly in cnminal courts 

The court with junsdiction over juvenile 
matters may reject the petition or the 
juveniles may be diverted to other agen- 
cies or programs in lieu of further court 
processing Examples of diver^jion pro- 
grams include individual or group coun- 
seling or referral to educational and 
recreational programs 

If a petition for an adjudicatory heanng 
IS accepted, the juvenile may be 
brought before a court quite unlike the 
court with jurisdiction over adult 
offenders In disposing of cases juvenile 
courts usually have far more discretion 
than adult courts In addition to such 
options as probation, commitment to 
correctional institutions, restitution, or 
fines, State laws grant juvenile courts 
the power to order removal ot children 
from their homes to foster homes or 
treatment facilities Juvenile courts also 
may order participation in special pro- 
grams aimed at shoplifting prevention, 
drug counseling, or dnver education 
They also may order referral to criminal 
court for trial as adults 
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Despite the considerable discretion 
associated with juvenile court proceed- 
ings, juveniles are affojded many of the 
due-process safeguards associated with 
adult criminal trials. Sixteen Stales per- 
mit the use of juries in juvenile courts, 
however, in light of the US Sup.-eme 
Court's holding that juries are not essen- 
tial to juvenile hearings, most States do 
not make provisions for juries in juvenile 
courts. 

The response to crime is founded 
in the intergovernmental 
structure of the United States 

Under our form of government, each 
State and the Federal Government has 
its own criminal justice system All sys- 
tems must respect the rights or indi- 
viduals set forth in court interpretation of 
the U.S Constituiion and defined in 
case law 



State constitutions and laws define the 
criminal justice rvstem within each State 
and delegate th*. authority and respon- 
sibility for criminal justice to various 
jurisdictions, officials, and institutions 
State laws also define criminal behavior 
and groups of children or acts under 
jurisdiction of the juvenile courts 

Municipalities and counties further 
define their criminal justice systems 
through local ordinances that proscribe 
additional illegal behavior and establish 
the local agencies responsible lOr c.imi- 
nal justice processing that were not 
established by the State 

Congress also has established a crimi- 
nal justice system at the Federal level to 
respond to Federal crimes such as 
bank robbery, kidnaping, and tranoport- 
ing stolen goods across State lines 



The response to crime is mainly 
a State and local function 

Very few crimes are under exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction The responsibility to 
respond to most crime rests with the 
State and local governments Police pro- 
tection IS primarily a function of c*'es 
and towns Corrections is primarily a 
function of State governments More 
than thre«-fifths of all justice personnel 
are employed at the local level 



Percent of crimtnal justice 
employment by level of 
government 
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Discretion is exercised throughout 
the criminal justice system 

Discretion is "an authority conferred by 
law to act in certain conditions or situa- 
tions in accordance with 3n official's or 
an official agency's own considered 
judgment and consciencs'"" Discretion 
IS exercised throughout the government 
It IS a part of decisionmaking in all 
government systems from mental health 
to education, as weli as criminal justice 

Concerning crime and justice, legislative 
bodies have recognized that they can- 
not anticipate the range of circum- 
stances surrounding each crime, antici- 
pate local mores, and enact laws that 
clearly encompass all conduct that is 
criminal and all that is not 2 Therefore, 
persons charged with the day-to-day 
response to crime are expected to exer- 
cise their own judgment within limits set 
by law Basically, they must decide— 
• whether 'o take action 



• where the situation fits in the scheme 
of law, rules, and precedent 

• which official response is appropriate 

To ensure that discretion is exercised 
responsibly, government authority is 
often delegated to professionals Profes- 
sionalism requires a minimum level of 
training and orientation, which guides 
officials in making decisions The profes- 
sionalism of policing discussed later in 
this chapter is due largely to the desire 
to ensuie the proper exercise of police 
discretion 

The limits of discretion vary from State 
to State and locality to locality For 
example, some State judges have wide 
discretion in the type of sentence they 
may impose In receni years other 
States have sought to limit the judges' 
discretion in sentencing by passing 
mandatory sentencing laws that require 
prison sentences for certain offenses 



Who exercises discretion? 



c 



ho 



These 

criminal justice 
officials 

Police 



Prosecutors 



Judges or 
magistrates 



Correctional 
officials 



Paroling 
authority 



must often decide 
whether or not or 
how to— 

Enforce specific lav^-s 
Investigate specific crimes 
S ^rch people vicmities 

v^uildings 
A, rest or detain people 

Filo charges or petitions 

for adjuu cation 
Seek indictments 
Drop cases 
Reduce charges 

Set Djti or conditions 

for release 
Accept pleas 
Duieimine delinquency 
Dismiss charges 
Impose sentence 
Revoke probation 

Assign to type of 

correctional facility 
Award privileges 
PuniSh for disciplinary 
infractions 

Determtne date and 

conditions of parole 
Revoke parole 
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More than one agency 
has jurisdiction over some 
criminal events 

Th'3 response lo most criminal actions is 
usually begun by local police who react 
to violation of State law If a suspect is 
apprehended, he or she is prosecuted 
locall^' and may be confined in a local 
jail or Slate pnvon In such cases, jnly 
one agency has jurisdiction at each 
stage in the process 

However, some criminal events because 
of their characteristics and location may 
come under the jurisdiction of more 
than one agency. For example, such 
overlapping occurs within States when 
local police, county sheriffs, and State 
police are all empo.vered to enforce 
State laws on State r.ighways 

Congress has provided for Federal juris- 
diction over crimes that— 

• materially afxt interstate commerce 

• occur on Feaeral land 

• involve large and probably interstate 
criminal organizations or conspiracies 

• are offenses of national importance, 
such as the assassination of the 
President 3 

Bank robbery and many drug offenses 
are examples of crimes for which the 
States and the Federal Goveri^ment 
both have jurisdiction In cases of dual 
jurisdiction, an investigation and a 
prosecution may be undertaken by all 
authorized agencies, but only one level 
of government usually pursues a case 
For example a study of FBI bank rob- 
bery investigations during 1978 anu 
979 found that of those cases 
cleared— 

® 36% were solved by the FBI alone 

• 25% were solved by a joint effort of 
the FBI and State and local police 

• 40% were solved by the State ana 
local police acting alone 



In response to dual jurisdiction and to 
promote more effective coordination, 
Law Enforcement Coordinating Commit- 
tees have been established throughout 
the country and include all relevant Fed- 
eral and local agencies 

Within States the response 
to crime also varies from one 
locality to another 

The response differs because of statu- 
tory and structural differences and 
differences in how discretion is exer- 
cised Local criminal justice policies and 
programs change in response to local 
attitudes and needs For example, the 
prosecutor in one locality may concen- 
trate on particular types of offenses that 
plague the local community while the 
prosecutor in another locality may con- 
centrate on career criminals 

The response to crime also v:»rh!S 
on a case-bv-case basis 

No two cases are exactly alike At each 
stage of the criminal justice process offi- 
cials must make decisions that take into 
account the varying factors of each 
case Two similar cases may have very 
different results because of various fac- 
tors, including differences in witness 
cooperation and physical evidence, the 
availability of resources to investigate 
^nd prosecute the case, the quality of 
the lav^"Crs involved, and the age and 
prior criminal history of the sijspects 



Differences in local laws, 
agencies, resources, standards, 
and procedures result in varying 
responses in each jurisdiction 

The outcomes of arrests for serious 
cases vary among the States as shown 
by Offender-ba':ed Transaction Statistics 
from nine States 

% of arrest? for serious crimes 
that result n 





Prose 

cution 


Convic 
tion 


Incarcer 
ation 


Virgmid 




610/0 


55% 


Nebraska 


99 


68 


39 


New York 


97 


67 


31 


Utah 


97 


79 


9 


Virgin Islands 


95 


55 


35 


Minnesota 


89 


69 


48 


Pennsylvania 


85 


56 


24 


California 


78 


61 


45 


Ohio 


77 


50 


21 



Suun^e Dibdyyreyated data used n i Tidchng oftencten, 
While cotldi cnme BJS SpeC'dl Report November 1986 

Some of thiS variation can be explained 
by difference^ among States For exam- 
ple, the degree of discretion in deeding 
whetfier to prosecute differs from State 
to State, some States do not allow any 
police or prosecutor discretion, others 
allow police discretion but t.ot prosecu- 
tor discretion and vice versa 
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Basic sources 



U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Bulletins- 

Bank robbery. Federal offenses and 
offenders, NCJ-94463, August 1984 

^us//ce expenditure and empioyment. 1985. 
NCJ-104460. March 1987 

BJS Special Report— 
Tracking offenders White-collar crime. 
NCJ-102867, Novembei 1986 

BJS Report— 

Justice expenditure and employment in the 
US. 1971-79. NCJ-92596. August 1984 

President's Commission on Crime and the 
Administration of Justice 

The challenge of crime in a free society 
(Washington USGPO. 1968) 

Other sources 

Cohn. Alvin W. Crime and justice administra- 
tion (Philadelphia J B Lippincott Company, 
1976) 

Gottfredson. Michael R , and Don M Gott* 
fredson, Decisionmaking in criminal justice 
Toward the rational exercise of discretion 
(Cambridge, Mass Ballinger Publishing 
Company, 1980) 

Hazzard. Geoffrey C. a, "Criminal Justice 
Syr*em Overview," in Encyclopeaia of crime 
and justice, volume 2, Stanford H Kadish, 
editor in chief (New York The Free Press. 
1983) 

Inbau. F, J Thompson, and A Mocussons, 
CriminjI law Cases and comments, 2nd edi- 
tion (Mineola. NY Foundation Press. 1979), 
pp 1-15 

Jacob. Herbert, Justice in America, 3rd edi- 
tion (Boston Little, Browr. & Co , 1978) 

Johnson. Elmer H , Crime, coirection and 
society, 3rd edition (Homewood, III Dorsey 
Press. 1974) 

Reed. Sue Titus, Crime and criminology 4th 
edition (New York CBS College Publishing, 
1985) 

Rossum. Ralph A , The politics of the crimi- 
nal justice system (New York Marcel Dekker, 
Inc . 1978) 



Notes 

'Roscoe Pound, "Discretion, dispensation, 
and r^itigation The problem of the individual 
special case." New York University Law 
Review (1960) 35 925, 926 

^Wayne R LaFave, Arrest The decision to 
take a suspect into custody (Boston Little. 
Brown & Co . '.964). pp 63-184 

Attorney General's Task Force on Violent 
Oime— Final report. US Department of Jus- 
tice, August 17. 1981. p 2 
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Section 2. Entry into the criminal justice system 



The system responds directly to a fraction of crime 



Most crime is not reported to police 

As noted in chapter II. only about c 
third of all crinnes are reported to police. 
The crinnes most likely to be reported 
are those nnost serious in ternn? of injury 
and economic loss 

The cnminal justice system responds to 
crimes brought to its attention by 
reports from citizens or through direct 
observation by law enforcement officers 
Crimes are reported most often by the 
victirr or a member of the victimized 
household. Police discover 3% of 
reported personal crimes and 2% of 
reported household crimes 

Most reported crimes are not solved by 
arrest For that reason the proportion of 
crimes handled directly by the criminal 
justice system through the p jssing of 
suspects IS rel^ ,ely small directly, 
iiie criminal justice system may be deal^ 
ing with more crime than appears from 
arrest data because the offenders who 
are piocessed may have committed 
much more crime than that for wh-ch 
they are arrested {see chapter III) 

Fallout for the crime of aggravated 
assault IS shown in this chart 

Aggravated assault 
rate per 1 cArsons 
age 12 and older 

NCS victimization rate 




0 : 

1975 1980 1985 



The first contact with the c.iminal 
justice system for most citizens 
is the police oispatcher 

In many cities citizens can report crimes 
through a universal number, such as 
911 In oth -r cities the citren must call 
the police directly The dispatcher will 
ask for facts about the crime, such as 
what happened, where, when, whether 
or not It involved injury or loss. This 
information helps the police to select 
the most appropria response 

Law enforcement is one 
of several police roles 

The roles of police officers are— 

• l-aw enforcement— applying legal 
sanctions (usually arrest) to behavior 
that violates a legal standard 

• Order maintenance— taking steps to 
control events and circumstances that 
disturb or threaten to disturb the peace 
For example, a police officer may be 
called on to mediate a family dispute, to 
disperse an unruly crowd, or to quiet an 
overly boisterous party 

• Information gathering— asking rou 
tine questions at a crime scene, inspect- 
ing victimized premises, and filling out 
forms needed to register criminal 
complaints 

• Service-r(:ated duties -a broad 
range of activities, such as assisting 
injured pe'*sons. animal control, or fire 
calls 

Wilson's analysis of citizen complaints 
radioed to police on patrol showed 
that- 

• 10% required enforcement of the law 

• more than 30% of the calls were 
appeals to maintain order 

• 22% were for information gathering 

• 38% were service-related duties 

Most crime is not susceptible 
to a rapid police response 

A study by the Police Executive 
Research Forum suggests that police 
response time is important in securing 
arrests only when they are called while 
the crime is in progress or within a few 
econds after the crime was committed 
Otherwise, the offender has plenty of 
tinne :o escape 



In a study of response time in Kansas 
City, only about 6% of the callers 
reported crimes in progress. Where dis- 
covery crimes aro involved (those 
notice^ a^ler the cnme has been com- 
pleted), rew arrests may result even if 
citizen reportir immediately follows dis- 
covery, by this time the offend^^r may 
be safely away If a suspect is arrested, 
the length of delay between the offense 
and arrest may crucially affect the 
government's ability to prosecute the 
suspect successfully because of the 
availability of evidence and witnesses 

Today, police officers 
do not always respond 
to calls for service 

iased on research and the desire for 
improved efficiency, many police depart- 
ments iiow usp a number o' response 
alternatives to calls for service The type 
of alternative depends on a number of 
factors sucn ac whether the incident is 
in progress, has just occurred, or 
occurred some time ago and whether 
anyone is or Ck, ' be injured Police 
officers may be .ent, but the call for 
service may also be responded to by— 

• Telephone report --nits who take the 
crime report ove' ine telephone In 
some departments, more than a third of 
the calls are initially handled in this way 

• Delayed response if officers are not 
needed at or>ce and can respond when 
they are available Most departments 
state a maximum delay time, such as 
30 to 45 minutes, after which the 
clCs^est unit is assigned to respond 

• Civilian personnel trained to take 
''eports, they may be evidence techni- 
'^lans. community service specialists, 
anin.al control officers, or paiKing 
eriforcement officers 

• Referral to other noncriminal jus- 
tice age.icies such as the fire depart- 
ment, housing department, or social 
service agencies 

• A request for a walk-in report where 
the citizen comes to the police depart 
ment and fills out a report 
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A variety of public agencies provide protection from crime 



Law enforcement evolved 
throughout U.S. history 

In colonial limes law was enforced by 
constables and a right watch made up 
of citizens who to-jK turns watching for 
fires and unruly persons By the begin- 
ning of the 19th centurv, most citizens 
who could afford it paid for someone 
e se to take their watch 

The first publicly supported, centralized, 
consolidated police organization in the 
United States was established in New 
York in 1844 It was modeled e' er the 
London Metropolitan Police created in 
1829 by Sir Robert Peel Other major 
American cities adopted the same sys- 
tem scon after. Today, more than 90% 
of all municipalities with a population of 
2,500 or more have their own police 
forces. 

Rural policing in the United States 
developed from the functions 
of sheriffs 

The office of sheriff, a direct import from 
17th century England, was used primar- 
ily in the rural colonies of the South As 
elected county officials, sheriffs had 
detention and political functions along 
with law enforcement responsibilities 

Originally responsible for large, sparsely 
populated areas, many sheriffs were 
faced With big city law enforcement 
problems because of urban growth afte^' 
World War II In some counties the 
sheriff's office has retained its detention 
functions, but law enforcement functions 
are handled by county police depart- 
ments In other counties the sheriff's 
office resembles many big city police 
departments Tliere are more than 3,000 
sheriff's departments in the United 
Stales today 



Traditionally, the police 
function has been dominatdd 
by local governments 

• In 1986 there were 11,7*^3 municipal, 
79 county, and 1,819 township general- 
purpose police agencies in the United 
States Together, they employ 533,247 
fuN-time equivalent employees 

• Other State and local law enforcernent 
groups include State agencies such as 
the CI State police and highway patrols 
and some 965 special police agencies 
including park rangers, harbor police, 
transit police, and campus security 
forces Along with their independent 
responsibilities, these agencies often 
support local law enforcement on tech- 
nical matters such as forensics and 
identification. 

• The Federal Government employs 8% 
of all law enforcement personnel 
Among the more than 50 Federal law 
enforcement agencies are the ^ederal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA), the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms (BATF), the Secret Service, and 
the Postal Inspection Service 

Urbanization and social chango 
have had great impact on policing 

• The dramatic shift in population to 
urban areas since World War II has had 
great impact on the demand for police 
servicG Ti.e percentage of police 
officers employed in urban areas rose 
from 68% in 1977 to 82% in 1982, 

• During the recent period of increasing 
concern about employment discnmina- 
tion against women and minorities, 
mostly white, male police departments 
have added women and minorities to 
their ranks The proportion of sworn 
officers who were women went from 2% 
in 1971 to almost 7% in 1985 The 
proportion of police officers and dete*^ 
tives who were black weni from in 
1983 to 12% in 1985 



Professionalism and advanced 
technology have also transformed 
policing in the past half century 

• In 1982, 79% of police officers in a 
sample survey conducted by the FBI 
reported that they had done some col- 
lege work 23% of the lespondents had 
received baccalaureate degrees ^ Basic 

nd in-service training is now regarded 
as indispensable, More than 670 train- 
ing academies now exist in the United 
States 2 

• in 1964 only one major police depart- 
ment was using automated data 
processing 3 More recent surveys sug- 
gest that virtually all jurisdictions of 
50,000 or n^ore population were using 
computers by 1981.^* 

• In 1922 less tran 1,000 patrol cars 
were in use in the entire country 5 ; 
that time, only one c.*y had radio- 
equipped cars Today, the patrol car has 
almost replaced the "bea* cop" and 
police communications enable the 
patrol officer to have access n :itizen 
calls for service as well as data banks 
on a variety of cntical information, 
including outstanding warrants and sto- 
len property 



Increased civilian 
employment has also 
changed po!ice agencies 

'he increase results from tne— 

• desire to free up sworn officers 
for patrol duties 

• need for technical expertise, 
such as data processing. 

Percent 
civilian 
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The demand for law enforcement service varies among jurisdictions 



Most counties have between 1 and 3 police officers per 1,000 residents 




Number of law enforcenrtent 
officers per i 000 residents 

Uo 2 2 to 3 



Source Compendium of pubi'C erip'oy^en! Cens^^s o* Govemn^e'^^^ US Bj'eai. 0' '^e Ceo-iu*; 



There is no standard level 
of police protection 

Police employment in t^^ United States 
ranges from 0 to 55 police per 1,000 
residents, however, three-quarters of al! 
counties nave between 1 and 3 officers 
per 1,000 res!der>ts The number ' 
officers per 100 square miles ranges 
f.-'om 0 m some places in Alaska, whe^e 
Stole police and Federal authorities 
enf6:ce the law, to 8,667 in the 
boroughs of Nev; York City Yet, some 
counties- that greatly differ m population 
and land "area have similar levels of 
police prote'^lion For example. San 
Diego county, with a population of more 
than 1 8 million^-n 1980 and Knox 



County TennBssee (containing the city 
of Knoxville), with a population of over 
300,000, both have about 2 officers per 
1,000 residents 

No single factor determines the 
police strength of a given area 

Decisions on the size of a police force 
may be deteimmed by a variety of fac- 
tors, including the budgetary constraints 
of a city or county (see chapter V) 
• Many people belie^/e that increased 
police employment will result m higher 
levels of protection and will lead to 
reductions m crime Yet, researchers dis- 
agree about whether there is a relation- 
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ship between either the number of 
police officers on duty and the 'ate at 
wh'ch crime occurs or between crime 
rates and budget allocations for law 
enforcement Some contend that if a 
relationshin is to be found between 
crime rates and police, it may be 
associated more with the *actics of law 
enforcement officers than with their 
numbers ^ 

• The rate of law enforcement officers 
per capita shows I'ttle relationship to 
county population The analysis of per 
capita police rates pe' count*' shows 
that the size of the law enfo, "^.ent 
contingent is influenced mor^ jy such 
special factors as the presence of 
universities and large numbers of com- 



Most counties have fewer than 5 police officers per 100 square miles 




muters or tourists than by the size oi' the 
resident population 

• The area of a county also shty^js little 
or no relationship to either police 
employment levels or the number of 
police per square mile (^ee map 
above) Some studies have shown that 
the strength of the ooltce force is les- 
sened as the enforcement area in 
square miles goes up^ 

• One factor that appears to contribute 
io police <^trength is dens.ty As the 
iiumber of residents per square mile 
increases, there is likely to be an 
increase in th'.^ number of police per 
capita 
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state and local police employment 
per capita rose by 63% in 25 years 

Between 1957 and 1982 the number of 
police officers per 1,000 residents of the 
Unitad Slates increased from 1 6 to 26 
Around the same time, the reported 
crime rate rose 436% (from t1 UCR 
Index Crimes per ^,0Lo population in 
1960 to 59 in 1980) 

Between 1957 and 1982 growth m the 
number of police officers per capita— 

• occurred in all regions of the country 

• was highest (79%) in the North Cen- 
tral region 
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• was lowest (43%) in the Northeast, 
which in 1982 had the most police 
off cers per capita 

The greatest grov4h occurred between 
1962 and 1972 (35%) More recently 
(^072-82; police employment continued 
to grow, but at a rr.uch slower rate A 
recent study found that after rapid 
growth in the late 1960i and early 
1970s, the number of police emp'oyees 
in 88 cities of at least 100.000 inhabi 
tants nas leveled off since 1972 
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Private security plays art ^inportan^ role in crime control 



Private security continues to grow 

After public police agencies were 
formed rn the mid-1800s. organized pri- 
vate law enforcement developed in 
response to— 

'» the lack of public police protection in 
the expanding V\.'3sl 

• problems with interstate jurisdiction 

• development of the railroad 

• increased industrialization. 

Th? ffst private security officer. Allan 
^inker^on. had a tremendous impact on 
pnvate security through his work with 
the railroads and through his establish- 
ment of the first private security firm 
Ow: ig to the lack of a Federal law 
enfccement agency, Pinkerton's security 
a^^sncy was hired by the Federa' 
Government ;n 1861. More recf.ntly 
there has been increased nceo for pri- 
vate security, particularly to protect 
defense secrets and defense supplies 
provided by the private <^ector More 
recent growth in private security is in 
response to growth of crime and secu- 
rity needs in bu' 3sses 

The private security industry 
,)rotects private concerns 
against losses from accidents, 
natural disasters, or crime 

This for-profit industry provides— 

• personnel, such as guards, investiga- 
tors, couriers, bodyguards 

• equipment, including safes, locks, 
lighting, fencing, alarm systems, closed 
Circuit television, smoke detectors, fire 
extinguishers, and automatic sprinkler 
systems 

• services, including alarm monitoring, 
employee background checks and drug 
testing, evacuation planning, computer 
security planning, and polygraph 
testing 

Private security »s provided either by 
direct ^ '.ng (proprietary security) or by 
hir.ng specific services or equioment 
(contract security) 



1.1 million people are estimated 
to be employed in private security 



Proprietary security 446,979 

Giiards 346.326 

Store deteci'ves 20.106 

Inv^igators 10.000 

Otner workers 12 215 

Manager and s?aH 60.332 

Conu^ct security 640,640 

Guards ^nd investrgators 541.600 

Central alarm station 24 000 

Local aijrm 25 740 

Ar'nored car/courier 26 300 

Secunty equipment 15.000 

Speaajized ;>ervK:es 5 000 

Security consultants 3 000 

Total 1 100 000 



Sowce Cunn»ngh3r- and layky Pnva'e sec<jrty arx) pof-ce 
tn Arrefca The Fa^Ktesi repon (PcfSand Greg Cha'^ei'ef 
Press 1985) 

The authority of private security 
personnel varies among States 
and localities 

Many States give private security per- 
sonnel authonty to rr ' e felony arrests 
when there is "reasonable cause' to 
believe a crime has been corpm-Ued 
Unlike ssvorn police officers, private per- 
sonnel are not obligated to tell arrestees 
of their righta Private security usually 
car*-^:. detain suspects c conduct 
searches without the suspect's consent 
In seme States laws give private security 
authority to act as "special police" withm 
a specific junsdiction <^*> ^ as a plant, a 
store, or university cnpu^. 

Many private security firms 
are licensed or regulated 

In some jurisdictions both State and 
local requirements must be met to 
obtain a license to provide private 
security 

At the State level— 

• 35 States license guara and patrol 
firms 

• 22 States and the District of Columbia 
require the registration of guards 



• 37 States license private investigators. 

• Alarm companies must obtain a 
license in 25 States and are regulated 
in 10 States. 

• 8 States license armored car compa- 
nies and 6 States license couriers 

• In fewer than 12 States, the same 
agency or board regulates alarm com- 
panies and armored car firms, as well 
as guard. '^3t''ol. and investigative firms 

• 3 States nave independent regulatory 
boards; 6 States have such boards in 
State agencies 

• Private security is regulated by the 
department of public safety or State 
police in 15 States, the department jf 
commerce or occupational licensing 
agency m 7 States, and the department 
of state m 5 States 

Public police are ofteii employed 
by private security firms 

Some police ofiicers "moonlight" as pri- 
vate security officers in their off-duty 
hours According to the Hailcrest survey. 
81^ of the surveyed police departments 
permit moonlighting, but most estimated 
that 20% or loss of their officers are 
working as private security personnel. 
Acting like a contract security firm, 
some police departme'^*^^. provr.ut; per- 
sonnel to private conce.»>s and use the 
revenue for the departmeni 

Private security has continued 
to outnumber public police 
since the 1950s 

PuD'ic police protection grew most 
rapidly in the late 1960s and early 
1970s in response to increasing urbani- 
zation and crime rates Public police 
protection has stabilized in the 1980s, 
but private security has continued to 
grow Further growth of the private 
security industry is expected, particu- 
larly in relation oducts using high 
technology, such as electronic access 
control and data encryption units for 
conputer security systems 
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Most criminal cases are initiated by arrest 



When a crime has been committed, 
a suspect must identified 
and apprehended for the case 
to proceed through the system 

Sometimes a suspect is apprehended at 
the scene; however, extensive investiga- 
tions may be required to identify a sus- 
pect, and in many cases, no one is 
identified v ' apprehended Law/ entorce- 
ment agencies have wide discretion in 
determining when to make an arrest, 
but to arrest a suspect properly they 
must obtain an arrest warrant from the 
court prior to arrest or they must be 
able to show that at the time of arrest 
they had probable cause to believe that 
thc5 suspect committed the crime. A sus- 
pect who IS arrested (taken into physical 
custody) must then be booked (official 
recording of the offenses alleged and 
the identity of the suspect). Ir some 
States law enforcement agencies must 
fingerprint susppcts at the time of arrest 
and booking- 
Most persons enter the criminal 
justice system through arrest, 
but some enter In other ways 

A person may be issued a citation by a 
police officer requiring a court appear- 
ance to answer a criminal charge 
Generally, a citation creates an ga- 
tion to appear in court Howevei. in 
some jurisdictions, a payment of money 
cat. be made in lieu of a court appear- 
ance; the common example of such a 
provision is the case of a minor traffic 
v.olation Alternatively, a person may be 
issued a sumnnons (a written order by a 
judicial officer requiring an appearance 
in court to answer specific charges) A 
third way of entering the criminal justice 
system is through irdictment by a grand 
jury. Such indictments usually follow the 
referral of allegations and evidence by 
the prosecutor Occasionally a grand 
jury will issue an indictment pursuant to 
a criminal investigation initiated by u j 
proSi ".utor Such an indictment is com- 
monly known as a "grand jury ongma' " 



11.9 miilion arrests were reported 
by law enforcement agencies in 1985 



Rank 



Offense 



Estimated 
number of 
arrests 



1 


All other offenses (except traffic) 


2.489.200 


2 


Driving under the influence 


1.788,400 


*3 




1 '^/ift ^nn 


4 


Drunkenness 


964.300 


5 


Drug abuse violations 


811.^00 


6 


Disorderly conduct 


671.700 


7 


Simple assaults 


637.600 


8 


Liquor law violations 


548.600 


•Q 


Duryidiy 




10 


Fraud 


342.600 


* 1 


Aggravated assault 


305.390 


12 


Vandalism 


259.600 


13 


Weapons carry i, possessing, 






etc 


180,900 


14 


Runa^z/ay 


161,200 


•15 


Robbery 


136,870 


•16 


Motor vehicle theft 


133,900 


17 


Stolen property buying, 






receiving, possessing 


127.100 


18 


'^rostitu'-on and cc ercial vice 


113.800 


19 


Sex offenses (except torcible rape) 


100,600 


20 


Forgery ana counterfeiting 


87,600 


21 


Curfevy and loitering law violations 


81,500 


22 


Offenses against family and chil- 






dren 


58,800 


•23 


Forcible rape 


36.970 


24 


Vagra.icy 


33,800 


25 


Gambling 


32,100 


•26 


Arson 


19.500 


*?7 


Murder ana nonnegligent man- 






slaughter 


18.330 


2B 


Suspicion 


12,900 


29 


Embezzlement 


11.400 



"UCR Index Cf rT>es 



S<x>fce FB' Cf<i e m :he Urvtea Sta'es 1985 J 



Only one of every five arrests 
is for a UCR Index offense 

• 21% of all arrests involved UCR Index 
crinnes 

• 28% of all arrests are directly relate d 
:o dnnking (dnving under the influence 
Oi'unker.ness. ano -tquor law violations) 

• 7% of all arrests are drug abuse viola- 
tions including sale, nnanufacture and/c 
possession of cocaine, herom. nnarh 
'uana or synthetic and other nnanufac- 
tu''ed drugs 
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For most crimes, no one is apprehended 



For every five offenses reported to police. 




rjumber of UCR Irr-jex 
offenses per i 000 population 

O'o20 20;o40 40 to 60 60 + 
Annur' data tncomplete 



Source f'3\ Ur*fOfn Of rre P^epo-!s 19 "'4 



When is a crime considered solved? 

Law enforcennenl agencies measure 
solved cases by counting clearances, 
that IS. the number of cases in which a 
known criminal offense has resulted in 
the arrest, citation, or summoning of a 
person in connection with the offense or 
in whic^ a criminal offense has been 
"rpsolved' (location and identity of sus- 
pect known), but an arrest is not pos- 
sible because of exceptional circum- 
stances such as the death of the 
suspect or the refusal of the victim to 
prosecute 
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The interpretation of clearance statistics 
must be approached with caution For 
example, a number of criminal offenses 
may be designated as cleared when a 
single offender has been apprehended 
for their commission However because 
the crimes t have involved the partic- 
ipation of multiple suspects, the term 
clearance may suggest that a criminal 
investigation has closed when in fact it 
may be ccntir.v.oCi uruii : e remainin'^ 
suspects are apprehended AddiNonally. 
a case may be cleared even though the 
suspect will not be processed for that 
offense or is later absolved of wrong- 
doing 



Most crimes ».re not cleared 
by arrest 

Reported 
crimes 
cleared by 
arrest 

^rder 72% 
Aggravated assault 62 
Forcible rape 54 
Roobery 25 

Larceny-theft 20 
Motor vehicle tnett 15 
Burglary 14 

All UCR Index Cnmes 21^/o 
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.there is approximately one arrest 




Number of UCR Index arrests 
pe' 1 000 population 
0to4 4to8 8toi2 12 + 

CIZl ^ 



Annual data mcom^ ete 



So^yfCe FBI Un*orr-> C'f^e Reporis T934 



Serious violtmt crines are more 
likely to be cleared than serious 
property crimes 

The rate o\ . !earance for crimes of vio- 
lence (murder, forcible rape, aggravated 
assault, and robbery) is nearly 48% vs 
the 18% clearance rate for property 
crimes (burglary, larceny, motor vehicle 
theft) This Wide variation is largely 
because— 

• v.ctims often confront perpetrators m 
violent crimes 

• witnesses are more frequently avail- 
able in connection with violent crimes 
than with property crimes 



• intensive investigative efforts are used 
VDon frequently with crimes of violence, 
resulting in a greater number of arrests 

UCR Index arrest rates for 
counties tend to follow a pattern 
simllai to crime rates 

Counties with very high arrest rates tend 
to be in urban or resort areas, which 
also have high crime rates Counties 
with low arrest rates do noi display a 
consistent pattern, which is probably 
due m part to arrest reporting practi<"Co 
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Basic sources 



Notes 



U.S. E}epartment of Justk 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Bulletin- 

Justice expenditure and employment, 1985, 
NCJ-104460. March 1987 

BJS Special Reports— 

Po//ce employment and expenditure trends, 

BJS Special Report, NCJ-100117, February 

1986 

Reporting crimes to the police, NCJ-99432, 

December 1985 
BJS Reports- 

Crimmal victimization in the United States, 

1973-85. October 1986 
Justice agenaes in the United States, 1986, 

forthcoming 

BJS Survey— 

Natior\aI Crime Survey. 1975-85 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Crime in the United States, 1975-85 
Uniform Crime Reports, 1971-85 

National Institute cf Justice 

Levine. Margaret J , and J Thomas McEwen. 
Patrol deployment, NCJ-99803. September 
1985 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Bureau of the Census 

Compendium of public employment, 1982 

Census of Governments 
Historical statistics on governmental fmdoces 

and employment, 1982 Census of 

Governments 



^FBI A study of factors influencing the con- 
tinuing education of police officers, LeDoux 
and Tully, July 1982 

^O'Leary and Titus, l\4onograph, vols. I and 
II, National Association of State Directors of 
Law Enforcement Training (Columbia. South 
Carolina Criminal Justice Authority, 1986) 

^Kent Cokon, 'Police and computers* Use, 
acceptance, and impact of automation." in 
The municipal yearbook, 1972 (Washirigton 
International City Management Association, 
1972) 

"^Sun/ey of police operational anc* administra- 
tive practices 19/8 (Washington. Police 
Executive Research Forum, 1978). 

^Herbert G Locke. 'The evolution of contem- 
oorary police service," in Local government 
police management, 2nd edition, Bernard L 
Garmine, ed. (V\^shington. International City 
Management Association, 1982) 

^Colin Loftin ana David McDowell, "The 
police, crime, and economic theory An 
asGessment." American Sociological Review 
(June 1982) 47(3)393-401 

^James S Kakalik and Sorrell Widhorn, Aids 
to decisionmaking m pciice patrol, a report 
Drepared for the US, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (Santa Monica, 
Call? The RAND Corporation, February 
1971). p 90 



Other sources 

Beckman. Erik, Law enbrcement m a 
democratic soaety An introduction (Chicago 
Nelson-Hall. 1980) 

Calling the police Otizens reporting of serious 
aime (Washington Police Executive Research 
Forum, 1981) 

Chamberlin, Charles, 'A short history of private 
security," Assets Protection, international Journal 
of Security and Investigation (July/August 1979) 
4(3) 35-38 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private seajrity and 
police m America "The Hallcrest repon" (Port- 
land, Oreg Chaneller Press, 1985) 

Hess and WroWeski. Introduction to private 
security (St Paul West Publishing Company. 
1982) 

Response time analysis Executive summary 
(Kansas City Mo Kansas City Poltce Depart- 
ment, September 1978) 

Wilson, James 0 . ^/arieties of police behavior 
(Atheneunfi. NY Atheneum (by permission of 
Ha.vard University Press), 1971) 
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Section 3. Prosecution and pretrial seivices 



The prosecutor provides the link between the law enforcement 
and adjudicatory pre messes 



. he American prosecutor 
is unique in the world 

First, the American prosecutor is a pub- 
lic prosecutor representing the people 
in matters of criminal law. Htstoricaily, 
European societies viewed crimes as 
wrongs against an individual whose 
claims could be pressed through private 
prosecution Second, the American 
prosecutor is usually a local official, 
reflecting the development of autono- 
mous local governments in the colonies 
Finally, as an elected official, the local 
American prosecutor is responsible to 
the voters 

Prosecution is the function 
of representing the people 
in criminal cases 

After the police arrest a suspect, the 
prosecutor coordinates the government's 
response to crime— from the initial 
screening, when the orosecutor decides 
whether or not to press charges, 
througli trial In some instances, it con- 
tinues through sentencing wrth the 
presentation of sentencing recommen- 
dations. 

Prosecutors have been accorded much 
discretion in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. They make many of the deci- 
sions that determine whether a case wnl 
proceed through the criminal justice 
process 

Prosecution Is predominantly 
a State and local function 

Prosecuting officials include State, dis- 
trict, county, prosecuting, and common- 
wealth attorneys, corporation counsels, 
circuit solicitors, attorneys generJ, and 
U S attorneys Prosecution is carried out 
by more than 8000 State, county, muni- 
cipal, ' nd township prosecution agen- 
cies ^ In all but five States, local prose- 
cutors are elected officialc> Many small 
jurisdictions engage a p-art-time prose- 
cutor who also maintain 3 a private law 
practice, In some areas police share the 
chargir^g responsibility of local prosecu- 
tors Prosecutors in urban jurisdictions 
of have offices staffed by many full- 
time assistants. Each State has an office 
of the attorney general, which has jims- 
diction over all matters involving 5^'iate 
law but generally, unless specifically 
requested, is not involved in local prose- 
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Difff )nces in how prosecutors handle felony cases 
can be seen in 4 jurisdictions 



Golden, Colorado 

19 rejected 43 misdemeanor court 

t 

100 arrests — | » 81 accepted 

\ 

0 eferred 38 felony court 



■ 40 proceeded 



3 diverted/referred 



33 proceeded 



5 diverted/referred 



Manhattan, New York 

3 rejected 



71 misdemeanor court 



70 proceeded 



1 diverted/referred 



^ 97 accepted 

\ 

0 referred 26 felony court 



' 26 proceeded 



0 diverted/referred 



Salt Lake City, Utah 



21 reiected 



32 misdemeanor court 



28 proceeded 



4 diverted/referred 



• 74 accepted 

\ 

42 felony cou'i 



-J — ^ 41 proceeded 
1 diverted/referred 



Washingt on, D.C. 

15 rejected 
4 



52 misdemeanor court 



49 proceeded 



100 arrests 



Vess than 5% 



t 

84 accepted 

\ 

12 felony court 



3 diveric'd/referred 



T 



32 proceeded 



0 dtverted/referred 



• 15 dismissed 
■ 1 to trial 

' 24 pled guilty 

' 8 dismissed 

' 2 to trial 

- 23 pled guilty 

' 28 dismissed 

• • to trial 

' 42 pled guitty 

• 4 dismissed 
' 3 to trial 

> 19 pled guilty 

> 12 dismissed 
' 0 to trial 

• 16 pled guilty 

> 8 dismissed 
" 4 to trial 

' 29 pled guilty 

' 28 dismissed 

> 3 to triat 



' — 18 pled guilty 

5 dismissed 

6 to triat 
2^ pled guilty 



Source Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, INSLAW. Inc. 
r/je prosecution of felony arrests, l98l, tj?, 086 



cution Federal prosecution is the 
responsibility of 93 US attorneys who 
are appointed by tf-.j President subject 
to confirmation by the Senate 

The decision to charge is generally 
a function of the prosecutor 



Index crime Usuall;. once an arrest is 
made and the case is referred to the 
prosecutor, most prosecutors screen 
Cdses to see if they merit prosecution 
The prosecutor can refuse to prosecute, 
for example, because of insufficient evi- 
dence The decision to charge is not 
usually reviewaole by any other branch 
of goverr^ment 



Results of a 1981 survey of police and 
orosecution agencies in localities of rver 
100,000 indicate that police file initiai 
charges n half the jurisdictions sur- 
veyed This arrangement, sometimes 
referred to as the police court, is not 
commonly found in the larger urban 
areas that account for most of the UCR 
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Some prosecutors accept 
almost ail case for prosecution; 
others screen c -t many cases 

Some prosecutors have screening units 
designed to reject cases at the earliest 
possible point. Others tend to accept 
most arrests, more of which are dis- 
missed by judges later in the adjudica- 
tion process. Most prosecutor offices fai' 
somewhere between these two 
extrenes 

Arrest disposition patterns in 16 jurisdic- 
tions range from 0 to 47% of arrests 
rejected for prosecution Jurisdictions 
with high rejection rates generally were 
found to have lower rates of dismissal at 
later stages of the criminal process 
Conversely, jurisdictions that accepted 
most or all arrests usually had high dis- 
missal rates 

Prosecutorial screening practices 
are of several distinct types 

Several studies conclude that screening 
decisions consider— 

• evidentiary factors 

• the views of the prosecutor on key 
criminal justice issues 

• the political and social environment in 
which the prosecutor functions 

• the resource constraints and organiza- 
licn of prosecutorial operations 

Jacoby's study confirmed the p'osence 
of at least three policies that affect the 
screening decision 

• Legal sufficiency— an arrest is 
accepted for prosecution if, on routine 
review of the arrest, the minimum legal 
elements of a case are present 

• System efficiency— arrests are 
disposed as quickly as possible by the 
fastest means possible, which are rejec 
lions, dismi^^sals, and pleas 

• Trial sufficiency— the prosecutor 
accepts only those arrests for wh,ch, in 
his or her view, there ,s sufficient evi- 
dence to convict in court 



The official accusation in felony 
cases is a grand jury indictment or 
a prosecutor's bill o* information 

According to Jacoby, the accusatory 
process usually follows one of four 
paths 

• arrest to preliminary heanng for bind- 
over to grand jury for indictment 

• arrest to grand jury for indictment 

• arrest to preliminary hearing to a bill 
of information 

• a combination of the above at the 
prosecutor's discretion 

Whatever the method of accusation, the 
State must demoiiStrate only that there 
IS probable cause to support the 
charge 

The preliminary hearing \s used 
in some jurisdictions to determine 
probable cause 

The purpose of the hearing is to see if 
there is probable cause to believe a 
cnme has been committed and that *he 
defendant committed it Evidence may 
be presented by both the prosecution 
and the defense On \ finding of proba- 
ble cause the defendant is held to 
answer in the next stage of a felony 
proceeding 

The grand jury emerged 
from the American Revolution 
as the people's protection 
against oppressive prosecution 
by the State 

Today, the grand jury is a group of ordi- 
nary citizens, usually no more than 23, 
which has both accusatory and inves- 
tigative functions The jury's proceedings 
are secret and not adversarial so that 
most rules of evidence for trials do not 
apply Usually, evidence is presented by 
the prosecutor who brings a case to the 
grand jury's attention However, in sujie 
States the grand jury is used primarily 
to investigate issues of public corruption 
and organized crime 



Some States do not require 
a grand jury indictment 
to initiate prosecutions 



Grand jury 
indictment 
required 

All crimes 

New Jersey 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

All felonies 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Delaware 

Distnct of Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mississippi 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Texas 

West Virginia 

Capital crimes only 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Rhode Island 



Grand jury 
indictment 
optional 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washingtc . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand jury lacks 
authority to indict 

Pennsylvania 



Vc, 



Note With the exce^ion of capital cases a defendant can 
always waive the right (o an indictment Thus, the require 
ment for an indictment to initiate prosecution ex'Sts only in 
tr.e absence of a fja^vet 

Source Deborah Day Emerson Grand jury reform A review 
of key issues National Institute of Justice US Department 
of Justice January 1983 

The secrecy of the g.and jury 
is a matter of controversy 

Critics of the grand jurv process sug- 
gest it denies due process and equal 
protection under the 'aw and exists only 
to serve the prosecutor Recent criti- 
cisms have fostered a number of 
reforms requiring due process protec- 
tions for persons under investigation 
and for witnesses, requiring impro^^e- 
ments in the quality and quantity of evi- 
dence presented, and opening the 
proceeding to outside review While 
there is much variation in the nature 
and implementation of reforms. 15 
States have enacted laws affording the 
right to counsel, and 10 States require 
evidentiary standards approaching the 
requirements imposed at trial 
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Why are some cases rejected or dismissed? 



Once charges are filed, 
a case nay be terminated 
only by official actf.n 

The prosecutor can drop a case after 
making efforts to prosecute (nolle 
prosequi), or the court can dismiss the 
case on motion of the defense on 
grounds that the government has failed 
to establish that the defen dant commit- 
ted the crime charged The prosecution 
also may recommend dismissal, or the 
judge may take the initiative in dismiss- 
ing a case. A dismissal is an official 
action of the court 

What are the most common reasons 
for rejection or dismissal? 

Many criminal cas^s are rejected or dis- 
missed because of— 

• insufficient evidence that results 
from a failure to find sufficiont physical 
evidence that links the defendant to the 
offense 

• witness problems that ar'se, for 
example, when a witness fails to appear, 
gives unclear or inconsistent statements, 
IS reljctant to testify, is unsure of the 
identity of the offender or where a prior 
relalionsh!? may exist between the 
viclim/wilness and offender 

• the interests of justice, wherein the 
prosecutor ''rcides not to prosecute 
certain types of offenses, particularly 
those that violate the letter but not the 
spirit of the law (for example, offenses 
involving insignificant amounts of prop- 
erly damage) 

• due process problems that involve 
violations of the Constitutional require 
menls for seizing evidence and for 
questioning the accused 

• a plea on another case, for example, 
when the accused is cha''ged in several 
cases and the prosecutoi agrees to 
drop one or more of the ccses in 
exchange for a plea of guilty on another 
case 

• pretrial diversion that occurs when 
the prosecutor and the court agree to 
drop charges when the accused suc- 
cessfully meets the conditions for diver- 
sion, such rs completion of a treatment 
program 

• referral for other prosecution, such 
as when there are other o'fenses, per- 
haps of a more serious nature, in a 
different junr^diction. of deferral to Fed- 
eral prosecu^on 



Evidence problems are the most common reason 
for prosecutors to reject cases 



Percent of felony arrests declined for prosecution because of - 







Insuffi- 




Due 


Interest 


Plea on 


Referral 


Referral 
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Witness 


process 


of 


another 


to 


for other 




Jurisdiction 


cases* 


evidence 
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problems 


justice 


case 


diversion 


prosecution 


Other 


Golden, Colo 


41 


590/0 


270/0 


20/0 


50/0 


20/0 


20/0 


20/0 


00/0 


Greeley, Colo 


235 


52 


7 
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38 
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0 


Manhattan, NY 
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61 


23 
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4 


New Orleans. La 


4.114 


38 


30 


12 
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Salt Ldke City, Utah 
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12 
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19 




San Diego Calif 


4.940 


54 


15 
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Washington DC 


1 535 


30 


24 




13 


0 




3 


29 



'ExcUdes cases ^or which reasons are unknown 
— Insufficient data to calculate 



Source - bara Boland with Ronald Sones INSLAW inc 
Prosocu!ion of felony arrests 1981 RJS 1986 



Guilty pleas on other charges are a major cause of dismissals 

Percent of cases uis'niGsed because of — 
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A prior relationship between 
victim and defendant is a major 
cause of witness problems 

Williams found that problems with the 
complaining witness accounted for 61% 
of the refusals to prosecute violent 
cnmus by nonstrangers and 54% of the 
dismissal!; 2 Conviction rates are com- 
mensurately lower in such cases involv- 
ing family acquaintances, Forst showed 
that in New Orleans the conviction rate 
for crimes by strangers was 48%. but 
only 30% for crimes by friends or 
acquaintances and 19% for crimes by 
family members ^ 
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The Fourth Amendment prohibits 
unreasonable searches and seizures 
in the collection of evidence 

Under the exclu lonary rule, evidence 
Obtained in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment mav not be used in crimi- 
nal proceedings Both the police and 
prosecutors drop cases based on 
v^hat they find is improperly obtained 
evidence 

In five jurisdictions studied, Boland 
found that drug cases were more likely 
than other felonies to be rejected by 
prosecutors because of due process 
probk^' 
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The Sixth Amendment of the Constitution provld^^s the accused 
the right to be assisted by counsel 



The defense attorney's function 
is to protect the defendant*3 legal 
fights and to be the defendant's 
advocate In the adversary process 

Defendants have the right to defend 
themselves, \yj{ most prefer to be 
represented by a specialist in the law 
Relatively few member'^ of the legal 
profession specialize criminal law, but 
lawyers who normally handle other 
types of legal matters may take criminal 
cases. 

The right to the assistance 

of counsel Is more than the right 

to hire a lawyer 

S :)reme Court decisions in Gideon v 
Wainwright (1963) and Argersinger v 
Hsmlm (1972) established that the right 
to ar: p^orney may not be frustrated by 
lack o; means For both felonies and 
misdemeanors fo« which jail or prison 
can be the penalty, the State must pro- 
vide an attorney to any accused person 
who IS indigent 

The institutional '^spons3 to this Con* 
stitut'onal mandaie is still evolving as 
States experiment with various ways to 
provide legal counsel for indigent defen- 
dants. 

A defendant Is entitled 
to representation by counsel 
at every critical step in the 
criminal ]uf*''*> process 

The Sixth Amendment provides the right 
to counsel in criminal prosecution but 
does not specify what steps or proceed- 
ings are included Through the years 
the Supreme Court has held tl~ ' a 
defendant has the right to coun at 
SI ch critical steps as police interroga- 
ticn, police lineup, preliminary hearing, 
ar d appeal, as well as probation and 
pa''ole revocation proceedings. 

Assigned counsel systems continue 
to dominate defender systems 

About 60% of U.S. counties used 
assigned counsel in 1983 (down from 
72% in 1973): 34o/o, public defenders, 
and 6%, contract attorneys. 



Who defends indigents? 

• Public defender programs are public 
or private nonprofit organizations with 
full- or part-time salaried staff. Within the 
public defender classification, there are 
two categories— statewide and local. 
Under statewide systems, one person, 
designated by statutes of the State as 
the public defender, is charged with 
developing and maintaining a system of 
representation for each county in the 
State Often a governing board shares 
responsibility for program operation. By 
contrast, most local public defenders 
operate autonomously and do not have 
a central administrator 

• Assigned counsel systems involve 
the appointment by the courts of private 
attorneys as needed from a list of availa- 
ble attorneys There are two mam types 
of assigned counsel systems Ad hoc 
assigned counsel systems in which 
individual private attorneys are 
appointed by individual judges ana pro- 
vide representation on a case-by-case 
basis. Coordinated systems have in 
administrator who oversees the appoint- 
ment of counsel and develops a set of 
standards and guidelines for program 
administration; coordinated systems are 
sometimes indistinguishable from p blic 
defender programs 

• Contract systems involve government 
contracting with individual attorneys, bar 
as: jciations, or private law firms to pro- 
vide services for a specified dollar 
amount. County agencies are usually 
responsible for the award of defender 
services contracts, and they are now 
frequently awarded to individual practi- 
tioners as opposed to law firms or other 
organized groups 



Local public defenders oper&ie autono- 
mously in 32 States and the District of 
Columbia, and 15 States have a State- 
administerer^ system. Public defender 
systems are the dominant form in 43 of 
the 50 largest counties and, overall, 
serve 68% of the Nation's population 



Ad hoc systems represent about 75% of 
all assigned counsel programs. The 
others are part of a coordinated system 
of indigent defense Though such coun- 
sel systems operate in aimost two-thirds 
of the counties, they predominate in 
small counties with fewer than 50,000 
residents. 



Contract p^^tems are a relatively new 
way to provide defense services They 
are found in small counties (less than 
50,000) and very large ones They vary 
considerably in organization, funding, 
and size In about a fourth ot the coun- 
ties reporting them, they serve as an 
overflow for public defender offices and 
also rep asent codefendants in cases of 
conflict of ir^terest 



Source Robert L Spangonberg et di of Abt ASbOcidlCb Inc BJS NdUondl uimmai dcfenbv sysfems btudy October 1986 
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Each State adopts Its own approach 
to providing counsel for Indigents 

Among the Stales— 

• Some provide counsel to all indigents 
charged with a misdemeanor, other 
States provide counsel only to those for 
whom a jail or prison terr^i is possible 

• Some assess the cos^ of an attorney 
against the defendant and collect for it 
in installments after the trial, others pro- 
vide counsel completely free of charge. 

These options are often used in combi- 
nation. 



Standards and procedures vary 
for determining indigency 

Estimates of indigency rates from the 
national Indigent Defense Survey indi- 
cate that more than 40% of all defen- 
dants charged with felonies are classi- 
fied as indigent even though the States 
use different levels of income to deter- 
mine indigency. Indigency rates for 
defendants charged with a misdemeanor 
are much lower because the 9ligib''ity 
criteria for misdemeanants are more 
restrictive in many States 



What type of Indigent defense delivery system is used 
by t.ie majority of counties in each State? 




Predominent system for indigent defense 
■HH Public defender 



Assignej counsel 
WfJ^':\ Contract 



Source Robert L Spangenberg et al of Abt Associate;, Ir^c 
BJS National criminal defense sysfems study October i986 
updated by the Spangenberg Group March 1987 



Organization and funding 
of indigent deu'^nse programs 
also vary among States 

Indigent defense— 

• IS completely funded in 18 Stales and 
the District of Columbia 

• partially funded in 22 States 

• funded by the county, sometimes 
assisted by municipalities, the Federal 
Government, and private grants in 11 
States 

In 33 States indigent defense services 
are organized at the county level alone 
or in <"ombination with a statewide sys- 
tem or with judicial districts: 13 Stales 
nave statewide organizations only; 4 
States rely on judicial districts 

Case assignments to attorneys 
representing indigents usually are 
made within 48 hours of arrest 

Traditionally, in many jurisdictions attor- 
neys who provide indigent defense serv- 
ices were not appointed until formal 
arraignment The time betv^een arrest 
and arraignment may exceed 30 days 
in some counties A third of all counties 
surveyed in the last national survey of 
public defense services reported that 
counsel was appointed within 1 day of 
arrest More than half of all sample 
counties (58o/o) reported appointment 
within 48 hours of arrest 

iarly "-epresentation is mos* likely to 
occur in cou'.iies serviced by public 
defenders; 390/o of all public defender 
courities reported that representation 
was nrovided within 24 hours, 33% of 
counties served by assigned counsel 
and 12% of counties served by contract 
systems reported similar representation 
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Most defendantc are eligible foi release pending trial 



Both financial bonds and alternative release options are used today 



The traditional objective of bail 
and other pretrial release options 
is to assure appearance at trial 

In meai.^val times the accused was 
bailed to a third party who would be 
tried in place of the accused if the 
accused failed to appear. As the system 
evolved, the guarantee became the 
posting of a money bond that was for- 
feited if the acouced failed to appear In 
the United States the Eighth Amend- 
ment states tliat bail shall not be exces 
sive. but It does not grant the right to 
bail in all cases "'"lie right to ban for 
many offenses was established by Fed- 
eral and State laws early in our history 

The moii'>m bail reform movement 
resulted in new release options 

The movement was based on the belief 
that detaining the poor because they 
could not afford bail violated their right 
against excj5>3:ve bail In the early 
1960s, seeking alternatives to the com 
merci- ) bail bondsman, the Verd insti- 
tute created the Manhattan bail project, 
which showed that defendants with 
community ties could be released wi h- 
out bail and still return for tnal at the 
same or better rates as those on money 
bail 

Mor^ than 300 pretrial servr " programs 
now operate throughout the Nation ^ 
Ihese programs are responsible for 
defining and screening a target popula- 
tion of offenders who can be released 
before tnal as a means of preventing 
unnecessary detention of persons 
unlikely to flee before trial and/or to 
commit other crimes while on rele^^se 

After the Federal Bail Reform Act of 
1966 many States passed laws that 
limitea the role of bondsmen Five 
States (Kentuck/. C.egon, Wisconsin. 
Nebraska, and Illinois) have eliminated 
bail bonding for profit Kentucky dealt 
with both bondsmen and release pro- 
grams in 1976 when it banned bonds- 
men and set up a statewide system of 
pretrial services agencies 



Financial bond 

Fully secured bail— The defendant 
posts the full amount of bail with the 
court 

Privately secured bail-A bondsman 
signs a prom >ory note to the court for 
the bail amount and charges the defen 
dant a fee for the service (usually 10% 
of the bail amount) If the defendant 
fails to aopear, the bondsman must pay 
the court the full amount Frequp^tly. 
the bondsman requires the defenaant to 
post collateral in addition to the fee 

Deposit bail— The courts allow the 
defendant to deposit a percentage 
(usually 10%) of the full bail with the 
court. The full amount of the bail is 
required if the defendant fails to appear. 
The pcrrcentage bail is returned after 
disposition of the case, but the court 
often retains 1% for administrative costs 

Unsecured bail— The defendant pays 
no money to the court but is liable for 
the full amount of bail should he or she 
fail to appear 



Ball reform and other factors 
appear to have increased 
the number of people being 
released prior io trial 

A 1976 slud, I. i 20 cities found that the 
release rate nad risen from 48% in 
1962 to 67% in 1971 5 More recently. 
Toborg fc jnd that 85% of the defen- 
dants in her eight-site sample were 
released prior to trial 

Most unconvicted jal? inmates 
have had bail set 

Of 88,120 unconvicted jail irmates sur- 
veyed in 1983. 87% had bail set and 
13% had lot had bail set 



Alternative release options 

Release on recognizao'^e (ROR)— The 

court releases the defendant on the 
promise that he or she will '-ppear in 
court as required. 

Conditional release— The court 
releases the defendant subject to his or 
her following specific conditions set by 
the court, such as attendance at drug 
treatment therapy or staying a^vay from 
the complaining witness. 

Third party custody— i '^e defendant is 
released into ths custody of an individ- 
ual or agency that promises to assure 
his or her appearance in court. No 
monetary transactions are invc'ved in 
thiG type of release 

Citation release— Arrestees are 
released pending their first court 
appearance on a written order issued 
by law enforcement personnel 



Of jail inmates for whom bail had been 
set. 94% could not '^♦ford the bond that 
had been set They were mainly proba- 
tioners or parolees whose release had 
been revoked or persons charged with 
offenses for which bail is not permittee 

Most defendants are not detained 
prior to trial 

In Toborg's stuoy. 85% of defendants in 
her eight-site sample were released 
before trial Some jurisdictions are much 
less likely than others to release defen- 
dants on nonfinancial conditions, but 
the overall rate of release is similar 
Some jurisdictions detain a high propor- 
tion of defendants at the time of arraign- 
ment, but eventually release most of 
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them before trial According to Bros-, 
the detention rate in Salt L^^-o City 
dropped from A^% at arraignment to 
between )0^/o and 12% before trial 

Data from the Federal system show 
similar results in that less t'nan 18% of 
all defendants charged are detained 
prior to trial 

How many released defendants 
fail to appear in court? 

Pryor and Smith found that— 

• Upwards of 85% of al. defendants 
released pending tnal appeared for all 
court sessions 

• People charged with the more serious 
offenses were more likely to appear 

• Willful failure ♦o appear where the 
defendant abscords or is returned by 
force did not exceed 4% of all released 
defendants 

How many of those released 
are re:, rested prior to trial? 

In Toborg's study of eigh* 
jurisdictions— 

^ % of all released defendants were 
rearrested, rates for individual jurisdic- 
tions ranged from 8% to 22% 

• 30% 0^ those rearrested were r'^ar- 
rested more than once 

• About half of those reanested were 
later convicted 

This IS consistent witl) Pryor and Smith's 
analysis of release research that found 
rearrest rates between 10^/b and 20% 
with about half of those rearrested 
beinn convicted 

A study of pretri^ii misconduct in the 
Federal system indicates a relationship 
between the length of time on bail and 
the likelihood of a rearrest, a failure to 
appear for a court date, and/or a viola- 
tion of release conditions The probabil- 
ity of misconduct was 10% for defen- 
dants who were on bail for 90 days, 
14% for defendants on bail for 180 
day:, and 17% for defendants who were 
free for 270 days 



IVIany States have shown concern 
about the effect of pretrial release 
on community safety 

Gaynes has noted that at ^e State level 

St changes in pretrial release prac- 
tices prompted by concern over com- 
munity safety have been enacted within 
the past decade, many Since 1979 In 
1982 voters in five States (Arizona, 
California. Colorado, Flonda, and i;i;nois) 
aoproved constitutional amendments 
limiting the right to bail to assure com- 
munity safety in pretrial release Iowa 
passed a public danger law in 198C 
and in 1984 the Federal Bail Reform Act 
was passej As of 1984, 32 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Federal 
Government permitted judges to con- 
sider danger to the community when 
setting bail or other pretrial release con- 
ditions The use of these provis'ons 
varies widely from State to State 



S-Mivp Eii.'abelh Cv^t-i^ J^Vtv^V^'A of Shito kum ^.t ch^tv 
fht c O.-i<^<(V<}.''0n of djnqer -m If^^ protruV rck\i'^0 i.U\:"^'On 
fW.iViifK/ , \ pfctftll ScrvCP'-, Rf^sourro Ccnlcr 198?) and 



The enactment of State public 
danger laws does not guarantee 
their implementation 

A recent study of pretrial crime in four 
jurisdictions shows that pretrial hearings 
for defendants charged with rape, rob- 
bery, or another felony while on bail 
resulted more often in the setting of 
money bail than the use of any other 
danger law provisions Pretrial rearrest 
rates for these defendants ranged from 
90/0 to 410/0 

Danger laws in the Federal justice sys- 
tem appear to be invoked more readily 
than in the States Of the close to 1,500 
cietentior hearings held in the first 12 
months after passage of bail reform 
laws in the Crime Control Act of 1984. 
82% resulted in preventive detention 



cor iMrJ! \.o .inji^t-^ o* <f<^ <,M^ B.rb.in Got'i ei, 
Nii'Onai lristi!ti;c JuVTO July l08b 



About three-fifths of the States have one or more provisions 
to ensure community safety in pretrial release 



Type of provision 



States that have enacted the provision 



Exclusion of certain cj'rmes from 
^ijtom tic bail ehgibiltty 

Definition of the ourpose of bad 
to ensure appearance and safety 



Colorado District of Columbia. Florida Georgia Michigan 
Nebraska Wisconsin 

Alaska Arizona California Delaware Disinct of ColLmbia Florida 
Hawaii Minnesota South Carolina. South Dakota Vermont Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Inclusion of crime control 
factors T the r3lease decision 



A' bama California Florida Georgia Minnesota. South Dakota 
onstn 



Inclusion of release conditior,s 
related to crime control 



Ltm'tations on the right to bail 
for those previously convicted 

Revocation of pretrial rele.'^se 
^hon there is evidence that the 
accused connmilteJ a new crime 

Limitations on tho right to bail 
tor crimeb alleged to have been 
committed iile on release 



Pro )ns for pretrial detention 
to Cf ire safety 



Alaska Arkansas Colorada Delaware District of Columbia Florida 
Hawaii Illinois lowa Minnesota New Mexico. Noith Carolina South 
Caroiin i South Dakota Vermont Virginia Washington Wisconsin 

ColoraUu Distnct of Columbia Florida Georgia Hawaii, Indiana 
Michigan New Mexico, Texas, Utah Wisconsin 

Arizona Arkansas Colorado District of Columbia Gecrgia Hawaii 
Illinois, Indiana Maryland, Massachusetts Michigan, Nevada New 
Mexico New York Rhode Island Texas U^ah Vermont Wisconsin 

Arizona Arkansas Colorado District of Columbia Florida, Georgia 
lll(r,<^,3 Indiana Maryland. Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota 
Nevada New Mexico. New York Rhodt island Tennessee Texas 
Utah '/ermont Wisconsin 

Arizona Arkansas California Colorado, District of Col -mbia 
Florida Georgia Hawaii lltmois Indiana Maryland Massachusetts 
Michigan Nebraska Nevada New Mexico New YorK Rhode 
Island South Dakota Tev s Utah Vermont Virginia Washington 
Wisconsin 
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Cases involving juveniles are handled 
much differently than adult cases 



The juvenile court and a separate 
process for handling juveniles 
resulted from reform movements 
of the late 19tn century 

Until that time juveiiiles who commillea 
crimes were processed through the 
criminal courts In 1899 Illinois estab- 
lished the first juvenile coufl based on 
the concepts that a juvenile was a sal- 
vageable human being who needed 
treatment rather than punishment and 
that the juvenile court ' is to protect the 
child from the stigma of criminal 
proceedings DeMquency and other sit- 
uations such as neglect and adoption 
were deemed to warrant the court's 
intervention on the child's behalf The 
jjvenile court also handled "status 
offenses" (oUCh as truancy, runn 
away, and incorrigibility), which are not 
applicable to adults 

While the juvenile courts and the han- 
dling of juveniles remain separated from 
criminal processing, the concepts on 
whic**! they are based have changed 
Today, juvenile courts usually consider 
an element of personal responsibility 
when making decisions about juvenile 
offenders 

Juvenile cou.iS may retain jurisdiction 
until a juvenile becomes legally an adult 
(at age 21 or less in most States) This 
I'mit sets a cap on the length of time 
juveniles may be instuu* alized that is 
often much less than that for adults who 
commit similar offenses Some jurisdic- 
tions transfer the cases of juveniles 
accused of serious offenses or with long 
criminal histories to criminal court so 
that the length of the sanction cannot 
be abridged 

Juvenile courts are very different 
from criminal courts 

The language used in juvenile courts is 
less harsh For example, juvenile 
courts— 

» accept "petitions" of "delinquency" 
rather than criminal complaints 

• concuct "hearings." not trials 

• "adjudicate" juveniles to l?^ "delin- 
quent" rather than find them guilty of a 
crime 

• order one of a number of available 
"dispositions" rather than sentences 



Despite the wide discretion and infor- 
mality associated with juvenile court 
proceedings, juveniles are protected by 
most of the due process safeguards 
associated with adult criminal trials 

Most referrals to juvenile court 
are for property crimes, but 
17% are for status offenses 

Reasons tor referrals to juvenile courts 



11% Crimes against persons 

Criminal honmcide 10/o 

Forcible rape 2 

Robbery 17 

Aogravated as*^aull 20 

Simple assault 59 

100% 

46% Cnmes against property 

Burglar 25% 

Larcenv 47 

Motor vehicle theft 5 

Arson 1 

Vandalism ana trespassing 19 

Stolen prope'*y offenses 3 

ion 0/0 

5% Drug offenses 100% 

21% Offenses against public order 

Weapons offenses 6% 

Sex offenses 6 
Drunkenness and disorder'* 

cond' -^t 23 
Contempt probation and 

parole violations 21 

Other 44 

100% 

1 / % Status o, tenses 

Running away 28% 

Truancy and curlew violations 21 

Ungovernability 28 

Liquor violations 23 



lOOO'o 

100% Total all offenses 

No'e Percents may nor add to tOO boca jse o* round ng 

Soufce Deinquency in the Ui'ted Stat( - 198" Nationai 
Center tor Juvenile Jusrco July 

Arrest is not the only means of 
referring juveniles to the courts 

While adults may begin criminal justice 
processing only through arrest, su-^- 
mons, or citation, juveniles may b? 
referred to court by law enforcement 
agencies, parents, fchool';, victims, pro- 
bation officers, or other sourcps 

Law enforcement agencies refer three- 
quarte s of the juvenile cases, and they 
are most likely to be the referral source 
in case3 involving curfew violations. 



drug offenses, ar^ci property crimes 
Other referral sources are most likely in 
cases involving status offenses (truancy, 
ungovernability, ana running away) 

"Intake" is the first step in 
the processing of juveniles 

At intake. decis.ons are made about 
whether to begin format proceedings 
Intake is most frequently performed by 
the juvenile court or an executive 
branch intake unit, but increasingly 
prosecutors are becoming involved In 
addition to beginning forn.^* court 
proceedings, officials at intake may refer 
the juvenile for psychiatric evaluation, 
informal probation, or counseling, or. if 
appropriate, they may dose the case 
altogether 

For 3 case involving a juvenile 
to proceed to a court adjudication, 
the intake unit must file a petition 
with the court 

Intake units h'^'^dle most cases infor- 
mally wi^nou* a petition. The National 
Center for Juvenile Justice estimates 
that more than half of all juvenile cases 
disposed of at intake are handled infor- 
mally without a petition and are dis- 
missed and/or referred to a socal serv- 
ice agency 

Initial juvenile detention 
decisions are usually made 
by the intake staff 

Prior to holding an adjudicatory hear- 
ing, juveniles may be 'eleased in the 
custody of their parents, put in protec- 
tive custody (usually in foster homes or 
runaway shelters), or admitted to deten- 
tion facilities In nnost States juveniies 
are not eligible for bail, unlike adults 

Relatively few juveniles 
are retained prior 
to court appearance 

One juvenile case in five involved 
secure detention prior to adjudication in 
1983 Status offenders were least likely 
to be detained Ttie proportion of status 
offenders detained has declined f^om 
40% in 1975 to 11% m 1983 
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Under certain circumstances, juveniles 
may be tried in criminal courts 



Age at which criminal courts 
gain jurisdiction of young 
offenders ranges from 16 to 19 

Age of offencer 
when under 
criminal court 
junsd.ction States 



16 vears 
17 

18 



19 



Connect'cul New York 
North Carolina 

Georgia nimas. Louisiana. 
MassachL.setts. Missoun. 
South Caro'tna. Texas 

Alabama, Alaska. Arizona. 
Arkansas. California Colorado 
Delaware. District of Columbia 
Rondc Hawaii, Idaho Indiana. 
\o/^. Kansas. Kentucky, Mame. 
Mary.and. Michigan. Minnesota. 
Mississippi. Montana. Ne'jraska. 
Nevada. Ne'w Hampshire. 
New Jersey. New Mexico 
North Dakota. Ohio Oklahoma. 
Oregon. Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. South Dakota. 
Tennessee. Utah Ve mont 
Virginia Washington. 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
Federal districts 

Wyoming 



Source Upper age of juver.'o court juf'Sdiction s'atu!es 
anaiys's Unda A Szyrranski NatiOf'ai Center for Jjveotie 
Justice March l987 



All States a"ow j'uveniies to be 
tried as adults in criminal courts 

Juveniles are referred to criminal courts 
in one of lliree ways— 

• Concurn^nt jurisdiction— the prose- 
cutor has the discretion of filing charges 
for ceaain offenses in either juve.iile or 
criminal courts 

• Excluded offensey— the legislature 
excludes from juvenile court jurisdiction 
certain offenses usually either very 
minor, such as traffic or fishing viola- 
tions, or very serious, such as murder 
or rape 

• Judicial walver-thie juvenile court 
waives its jurisdiction and transfers the 
case to criminal court (the procedure is 
also known ?3 "binding over" or "certify- 
ing" juvenile cases to criminal courts) 

12 States authorize prosecutors 
to file cases in the juvenile or 
criminal courts at their discretion 

This procedure, known as concurrent 
jurisdiction, may be limited to ceilain 
offenses or to juveniles of a certain age 
Four States provide concurrent jurisdic- 



tion over juveniles charged with traffic 
violations Georgia, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming have concurrent cnminal jurisdic- 
tion statutes. 

As of 1987, 36 States excUded 
certain offenses frobi juvenile 
court jurisdictions 

Eighteen States excluded only traffic, 
watercraft, fish, or game violations 
An^ 2r 13 States excluded serious 
ofldn as, the other 5 excluded serious 
offe.ises and some minor offenses The 
serious offenses most often excluded 
are capital cnmes such as murder, but 
several States exc'' Je juveniles pn^vi- 
ously convicted in criminal courts 

48 States, the District of 
Columbia, and the k^deial 
Government have judiciai 
waiver provisions 



Youngest age ut 
which j^.emle 
may De transferr2d 
to cnminal court 
by ludical waiver 



No specific age 



10 years 
12 
13 
14 



15 



16 



States 

Alaska, Artzt^na, Arkansas, 
Delaware Ronda Indians 
Kentucky Maine Md'yland 
Ne^v Hampshire, New Jerst'v 
Oklahcma So^^h Dakota 
West Virgt.na Wyoming Kea 
era! distncts 

Vermont 

Monrana 

Georgia Illinois Missi'jsippi 

Alabama Colorado, 
Connecticut Idaho, Io'ao 
Massachusetts Minnesota 
Missouri North Carolina 
North Dakota Pennsylvania 
South Ca.olina Tennessee 
Utah 

Dismct of Columbia 
Louisiana ^/1lChlgan New 
Mexico Oh'o Oregon Texas 
Virginia 

California Hawaii Kansas 
Nevada Rhode Island 
Washington Wisconsin 



Note Many jL.d.C'ai woivef sfatu'es a'so specV offenses that 
are v^dvdblu Ths chad lists the Slates by the youngest age 
for whiCh judiCiai \\aiver may be sough; wiihojt regard "o 
o^er'Se 

Sol 'cc Waiver'transfef/certifiCtit.on of jvemles to cfif^'nai 
court Age restnct'ons Cnme restf.ct.ons Unda A 
S/ynnanski isJational Center tor Juveni'e JuV'Co February 
1987 



A small proportion of juvenile cases 
arp referred to criminal court 

Recent studies found that most juveniies 
refbi.^d to criminal court were age 17 
and were charged with property 
offenses Hcwever, juveniles charged 
with violent offenses or with serious 
prior offense histories were more likely 
to be adjudicated in criminal court. 
Waiver of juveniles to crimina' 'lourt is 
less likely where court jurisdiction 
extends for several years beyond the 
juvenile's I8th birthday 

Juveniles tried as adults have 
a / high conviction rate, 
but most receive sentences 
oi pn>bation or fines 

More than 90% of the judicial waiver or 
concurrent jurisdiction cases in Hampar- 
lans study resulted in guilty verdicts, 
and more than half the convictions led 
to fines or probation Sentences to pro- 
bation often occur because the criminal 
courts view juveniles as first offenders 
regardless of their orior juvenile record 
However, serious violent juvenile 
offenders are moro likely to be institu- 
tonalized In a ^*udy of jurisdictions 
with Habitual oerious oi . olent Juvenile 
Offender Programs, 63% of those con- 
victed were sentenced to prison and 
14% to jail The average prison sen- 
tence was 68 years 

Correctional activities 
for juveniies tried as adults 
in most States occur within 
the criminal justice system 

In 1978. in more than half the States, 
youths convicted as adults and given an 
mcarcerative sentence could only be 
placed in adult corrections facilities In 
18 jurisdictions, youths convicted as 
adults could be placed m either adult or 
juvenile corrections facilities, but some- 
times this d''^^,retion -as limited by spe- 
cial Circumstances Only 6 j'jnsdictions 
restricted pU: cedents of juveniles con- 
victed as adults to State juvenile correc- 
tions institutions Gene'-ally, youths sen- 
tenced in this manner will be transferred 
to adult facilities to serve the remaindei 
of their sentence on reaching majority 
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Section 4. Adjudication 



The courts participate in and supervise the judicial process 



The courts have several functions 
in addition to deciding whether 
taws have been violated 

The courts— 

• settle disputes between legal entities 
(persons, corporations, etc) 

*- invoke sanctions against law violations 

• decide whether acts of the legis- 
lative and executive branches are 
constitutional 

In deciding about violations of the law 
the courts must apply the la.v to the 
facts of each case The courts affect 
policy in deciding individual cases by 
handing down decisions about how the 
laws shoulo be interpreted and carried 
out Decisioris of the appellate counts 
are the ones most 'ikely to hava policy 
impac. 

Using an arm of the Stnte 

to settle disputes is a relatively 

new concept 

Until th8 Middle Ages disputes between 
individuals, clans, and famil'es. including 
those involving criminal acts, were han- 
dled privately Over time, acts such as 
murder, rape, robbery, larceny, and 
fraud came to be regarded as crimes 
against the entire comnr.jnity, and the 
State intervened on its behalf Today in 
the United States the courts handle 
both civil actions (disputes between 
individuals or organiz^itions) and crimi- 
nal actions 

An independent judiciary 
is a basic concept of the 
U.S. system of government 

To establish its independence and 
impartiality, the judiciary was created as 
a separate branch of government co 
equal to the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches Insu'ation of the courts 
from qolitical pressure is ^^ttempted 
through— 

• the sepa-'ation of pov^ ;rs dxtnne 

• established tenure for judgr:s 

• legislative safeguards 

• the CLnons of legal ethics 

Courts : without liie DOwer of enforce- 
ment The executive branch must 
enforce their decisions Furthermore, the 
courts must request that th^ 'egislature 
provide them with the resourc ^s needed 
to conduct their business 



Courts at various levels of government interact in ' lany way^ 



c 



United States 
Supreme Cour* 
9 Just.ces 



By writ of certiorari 



U S Court of Appeals 
for Federal Circuit 
(formerly Court of 

Customs and Patent 
Appeals) 

J 

( 

By right of appea! 



By wr:t of certiorari 



U S courts of appeal 
12 Circuits 



R ' right of appeal 

By right of appeal 



U S Claims Court 



Deals vtth claims 
aqainst the United 
states 



By removal 

A case may oe 
remove/i by a 
defendant from 
State trial court 
to U S district 
court if t .e 
Dtamtiff could have 
•wrought the case 
jngmaily in 
Federal court 
Removal, however 
must take place 
before :rial 
begins 



j U S district courts 
r* (basic Federal 
j tnat courts) 

Jurisdiction based 
on Federal questions 
or diversity of 
Citizenship 



Cenain administrative | 
agencies j 



Federal Trade Co~ mission 
National Labor Rs.'ations 
Board, etc 



! 



usually by writ of { 

certiorari when Federal i 

questions involved — ! 

also a very limited j 

right of appeal from i 

highest State court ! 

to U S Supreme Court 1 



State ludiciat system 



\ State Supreme Court j 

Highest State appellate cour* — 
Some States call it Supreme ^'jurt. 
Supreme Court of Err^,s Court of 
Appeals *=^'jpreme Judicial Court 
or Supreme Court of Appeals 
k 

Generally by rtght of appeal 



Intermediate appellate court 

i 

Close to half the States have 
intorrrediate app<*liate courts 

t 

By right of appeal 



Superior court 



This IS the basic State tri<- ^ourt Some States call it 
Circuit Court Court of Common Pleas, and in New VorK 
Supreme Court These courts arc sometimes divided into 
specialty areas such as p'Obate luvemle court, and 
domestic reiat.ons 



Justice of the Peace — 
Police courts 



District courts or 
county courts 




All of these iower '■ourts have inr.ited 
lUfisdiction ir> both civil and cr * .mal cases 

Updated and reprinted by permission from The American Legal Environment 
by Wi'tiam T Schantz Copyright i976 by West Publishing Compary 
All rights reserved 
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Each State has a system 
trial and appeals courts 

Generally. State court systems are 
organized cording to three basic 
levels of jurisdiction 

• Courts of limited and special juris- 
diction are authonzed to hear only less 
serious cases (misdemeanors and/or 
cid suits that involve small amounts of 
money) or to hear special types of 
cases such iS divorce or probate suits 
Such courts include traffic courts, it - 
cipdl courts, family courts, small claims 
courts, magistrate courts, and probate 
courts 

• Courts of general jurisdl':tlon. also 
callea maior trial courts, are jnlimited in 
the civil or cnminal cases thay are 
authorized to hear Almost all cases 
originate in the courts of limited or spe- 
cral jurisdiction or m courts of general 
jurisdiction Most serious criminal cases 
are handled by courts of general juns- 
diction 

• Appellate coui\s are divided into two 
groups, intermediate appeals courts, 
which hear some or all appeals that a^e 
subject to review by the court of last 
resort, and courts of last resort, which 
have jurisdiction over final appeals from 
courts of original jurisdiction, intermedi- 
ate appeals courts, o" administrative 
ane'^cies As of 1985, 36 ;tates had 
intermediate appellate courts, but a'l 
States had courts of last resort 

The U.S. Constitution created 
the U.S. Supreme Court and 
authorized the Congress to 
establish lower courts as needed 

The Federal court system now consists 
of various special court?, US district 
courts (general jurisdi *ion courts). US 
courts of appeals (interinediate appel- 
late courts that receive appeals from the 
district courts and Federal adnninistrative 
agencies), and the U S Si.p ^me Court 
(the court of last resort) Organized on a 
regional baos are US courts of 
appeals for each of 11 circuits and the 
District of Columbia in Federal trial 
courts (tne 94 US district courts) more 
than 300,000 cases were filed in 1985. 
there was one criminal case for every 
seven civil cases In 1985 more than 
half the criminal cases in district courts 



were for embezzlement, fraud, forgery 
and counterfating. traffic, or drug 
offenses 

Court organization varies greatly 
among the States 

State courts of general jurisdiction are 
organized by districts, counties, dual 
aistricts, or a combination of counties 
and districts In seme Stat s the courts 
established jy the Sta^^ a 3 funded and 
controlled locallv ;n otLers ;he court of 
last resort may havo some budgetary or 
administrative oversight over the entire 
State court system. Even within States 
there is consideiable lack of uniformity 
in the roles, orcj^..ization. and proce- 
dures of the courts This has led to sig- 
nificant momentum among States to 
form "unified" court systems to provide 
ifi varying degrees, for uniform adminis- 
tration of the courts, and, in many 
cases, for the consolidation of diverse 
courts of ''mited and special jurisdiction 

Most felony cases are brought 
in State and local courts 

The traditional criminal offenses under 
the Enjjiish common law have been 
adopt'^d. in one form or another, in the 
crimiria' laws of eaf^h of tne States Most 
c^ses involving "common 'aw*' crimes 
are broi jht to trial in State or local 
courts Persons charged with mis- 
demeanors are usually tried in cou'ts of 
limited jurisdiction Those charged vith 
felonies (more senous crimes) are tried 
in courts of general jurisdiction 

In all States criminal defendants may 
appeal most decisions of rnminal courts 
of I'miled jurisdiction, the a/enue of 
appeal usually enas v;ith the State 
supreme court However, the US 
Supreme Court mav elect to hear the 
case if the arpeal is based on an 
alleged violation of the Constitutional 
rights of the defendant 

State cou*^^ process a large volume 
of cases, many of them minor 

In 1983 46 States and the District of 
Columbia reported more than 80 million 
cases filed ;n State and local courts 
About 70% were traffic-related cases, 
16% were civil c- ses (torts, contracts, 
small claims, etc). 13% were criminal 
cases, and were juvemle cases 



C vil and crminal cases both aopear to 
be increasing. Of 39 States that 
leported civil filings for 1978 and 1983. 

32 had increases Of the 36 States that 
reported cnminal filings for both years. 

33 showed an mcreace in ♦he volume of 
criminal filings 

In the 24 States that could report, felony 
filings comprised from 5% to 32% of 
total criminal filina*^ with a median of 
9%. 

Victims and witnesses are taking 
a more significant part In the 
prosecution of felons 

Recent attention to crime s/ictims has 
spurred the development of legislation 
and seiv.ces that are mere lesponsive 
to victims 

• Some States have raised witness fees 
from $5-10 per day in trial io $20-30 
per day. established proceo'ures for vic- 
tim and witness notification o.' court 
proceedings, and guaranteed the r\gY 
to speedy disposition of cases 

• 9 States and the Federal Government 
have cOiTiprehensive bills of rights for 
victims 

• 39 States and i\ie Federal Govern- 
ment have laws or guidelines requiring 
that victims and witnesses be notified of 
the scheduling and canoellaticn of 
criminal proceedings 

• 33 States and the Federal Govern- 
ment allow victims lo partic»oate in 
criminal proceedings via orc>i nr written 
testimony 

The separate sys^am of justice 
for juveniles often operates within 
the existing court organization 

Jurisdiction over juvenile delinquency, 
dep^ ndent or neglected children, and 
related matters is vested in various 
types of courts In many States the juve- 
rJe court is a division of the court of 
general jurisdiction A few States have 
statewide systems of juvenile o" family 
courts J'jven'ie jurisdiction is vested in 
the courti j\ general jurisdiction in 
some counties and m separate juvenile 
courts or courts of limited jurisd'Ction m 
others 
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Most cases that are prosecuted result in convictions 



Most cases brought by a prcst-cutor 
result in a plea of guilty 





% of cases 






resulting 


Number 




in a plea 


of cases 


JurisdfCt»cn 


of guilty 


fited 


Los Angeles Calif 


820 0 


49 483 


San Diego Cahf 


7C 


11 534 


tNew Orleans La 


73 


3 659 


Dallas, Tex 


72 


14 784 


Miamj. Fia 


7C 


21 413 


Seattle Wash 


68 


3 126 


Lctnsing MfCh 


68 


1 358 


Denver. Colo 


68 


3 772 


Greeley Colo 


66 


630 


Mtnneapotis. Minn 


66 


2 364 


Des Momes Iowa 


64 


1 401 


Manhattan NY 


63 


30 810 


St LojfS Mo 


63 


3 649 


Fort Collins Colo 


63 


776 


Portland Ore 


62 


3 892 


Sail Lake City Utah 


61 


2 745 


Davenport lov;a 


60 


1 312 


Golden Colo 


53 


1 838 


Gene/a HI 


58 


1 263 


Brighton Colo 


d7 


1 142 


Pueblo. Colo 


56 


339 


Rhooe Island 


55 


5 485 


Cciorado Springs Colo 


50 


1 484 


Tallahassee. Fla 


50 


?879 


Wast.ngton DC 


47 


8 442 


Chicago in 


41 


35 528 


Cobb County. Ga 


38 


4 427 


Philadelphia Ha 


26 


13 796 



Note lov,^: plea ra'es n^av fe^'ec. r^orf re'-arce on c'^^e^ 
d'^ooS'ton optrons such as cJ'verS'OO Dfogra-ris benct^ 
(rCurT) tna's and i-jfy Tnais 

Source Barbara Boland wi'h Ronaid Sorts ir^SLAW fr^c 
Prosecovon of *elony arre$>s l98^ BJS Srpterr ^er ^986 

Guilty pleas are the most common 
disposition of a felony case 

McDonald says that a negotiated plea 
occurs when a aefendant pleads guilty 
with a reasonable expectation that the 
State wi!! give some considt'?t'on. such 
as reduction in the number or severity 
of the Charges and/or a more lement 
sentence, in exchange for the plea 



Sometimes guilty pleas are traded 
explicitly for a less severe charge or 
sentence, but they also result from a 
defendant's straightforward admission of 
guilt. This may stem from a hope or 
impression that such a plea will be 
rewarded by a lighter sentence or from 
a concern that r trial will reveal damag- 
ing evidence 

The predominance of guilty pleas is not 
new in the criminal justice system. A 
study in Connecticut covering 75 years 
(1880 to 1954) cjncluaes that between 
1880 and 1910 10% of all convictions 
were obtained b trial • Boland's recent 
study of prosecution data from 37 juris- 
dictions shows the proportio.^ of guilty 
pleas ranging from 26% to 8^% of all 
arrests filed 

Many guilty pleas in felony court 
are to the highest charge filed 

Percent 
pled to 

Jurisdiction icp charge 

mdianapo'is ind 87% 

Des Momes \crMa 84 

Kalamazoo Mich 84 

New Oflea.-^s La 83 

Rhode island 79 

Si Louis Mo 79 

Kansas City Kans 76 

Louisvilie Ky 76 

Portiana Oreg 75 

Los Angeles Calif 71 

Washing'on DC 58 

Salt Lak? City Utah 44 

Lansing Mich 38 

Manhattan NY 38 

Detrott Mich 36 

Goideri Colo 26 

Source Btirbar.j Boianr^ v'h Rona'a So-.ps If'JSLAW Ire 
Pro'^ecu.'On 0' fe'ony <irros^s 1981 BJS 1986 



A major retorm has been 
to Increase the responsiMlity 
of judges for ensuring fairness 
in plea negotiations 

When someone pleads guilty, the judge 
does not examine the strength of the 
case against the defendant but does try 
to determine if unfair coercion was used 
to induce a plea. 

The right to trial by jUry is the right most 
often explained in open court to a 
defendant pleading guilty McDonald 
reports that about 32% of the time the 
defendant was asked if promises other 
than the plea agreement had been 
made. 55% of the time defendants were 
asked if any threats or pressures had 
caused them to plead guilty Judges 
rejectee 2% of the guilty pleas thoy 
considered 

Some jurisciictions have adopted 
an anti-plea-bargaining policy 

Prohibitions against plea bargaining 
have been adopted in Alaska, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, El Paso. Texas. 
Blackhawk County, 'owa. Maricopa 
County. Arizona. Oakland County, Michi- 
gan, and Multnofi.ah County. Oregon 
These prohibitions range in coverage 
from all felonies lo only those that 
involve individuals charged under 
habitual offender laws or with high- 
impact crimes, Many otiier junsdicticns 
have plea negotiation guidelines for 
prosecutors Evaluations of ^^iaska's 
policy h^ve shown that explicit plea bar- 
gaining las gradually disr-ppeared 
McOonald found that by eliminating or 
severely restricting plea bargaining, 
prosecutors had ii.fluenced judges 
toward greater leniency at sentencing 
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Jury trials are a small percentage 
of cases filed 

^'0 of 





cases tiled 


Number 




*esulting 


of cases 


Jurisdiction 


.n ]Ury trial 


filec^ 


Seattle wash 




3 12b 


New Orleans La 


10 


3 659 


Washington DC 


9 


8 442 


Oes Moines lo^\'a 


g 


1 401 


LanStng Mtch 


7 


1 353 


Portland Oreg 


7 


3 892 


Denver Co.o 


6 


3 772 


Minneapolis. Winn 


Q 


c. OD'* 


St Louis Mo 


6 


3 649 


Dallas Tex 


3 


14 784 


Salt Lake City Utah 




2 745 


Bnghton Cc'o 


4 


1 142 


Colorado Springs Colo 


4 


1 48<? 


Pniladelpma Pa 


4 


1 3 796 


Tallahassee Fla 


4 


2 879 


Davenport la^a 


3 


1 312 


^Oft Collins Co'o 


3 


776 


Geneva III 


3 


1 263 


Manhattan NY 


3 


30810 


Rhode island 


3 


5 485 


San Diego Calif 


3 


M 534 


Chicago hi 


2 


"^5 528 


Cobb County Ga 


2 


4 427 


Goidsn Colo 


2 


1 838 


Greeley. Colo 


2 


630 


Miarri) Fla 


2 


21 413 


Puebto Colo 


1 


33C 


JuriSdir' n 






nr'ediar. 


5% 




Source Barbira Bo'.ikJ jvith Ro^a'd So '^s l^ 


SLAW 'nc 


Proseco! on of *elo^y arrests 


1981 BJS 1986 





Most felony cases that reach trial 
are tried before a jury 

A person accused of a crime is guaran- 
teed a trial by jury However, tne 
accused may waive the right to trial by 
jury and b^ tried by a judge who serves 
as finder of fact and determines issues 
of iaw. Such trials are called bench 
tnals Bros' showea that in four of five 
jurisdictions studied, bench trials made 
up a third to almost half of the trials 

18 States and the District 

of Columbia require a unanimous 

«erdict in all trials 

Currently, 45 States require unanimity in 
criminal verdicts, but 29 of these States 
do not requre unanimity ir civil verdicts 
^'^/e States (Louil ina, Montana, Okla- 
homa. Oregon, and Texas) do not 
require unanimous verdicts in criminal 
or Civil trials 

The proportion of jury voter, needed to 
convict varies among jurisdictions that 
do not require unanimity, ranging from 
two-thirds in Montana to five-sixths in 
Oregon 

All States require unanirr.ity in capital 
cases, and the US Supreme Court 
does not permit a criminal finding of 
guilt by less than a six-person majority 
Thus, a six-person jury must always be 
unanimous in a criminal finding of guilty 



Most cases that go to trial in the 
felony court result in conviction 

The conviction rate at trial varies by 
jurisdiction because o^— 

• differences in screening policy 

• pleas in strong cases resulting in a 
relatively weaker mix of cases going to 
trial 





1 \JIL#\JfK .Lir y 






siis reculting 


Cases 


Jurisdiction 


in conviction 


tried 


Dallas Tex 


880/^ 


732 


Portland Oreg 


85 


262 


San Diego. Calif 


85 


286 


Chicago III 


82 


623 


Dedham Mass 


82 


17 


Cobb Co' "'y Ga 


81 


69 


Golden ^-|o 


79 


42 


f^ontgoftip7 Co Md 


79 


163 


Washtngtcn DC 


78 


591 


Los Angeles Calif 


77 


1 177 


Manhattan NY 


77 


834 


Salt Lake City Utah 


76 


134 


Tallahassee Fla 


76 


119 


St Leu, Mo 


75 


204 


Seattle \ 


75 


478 


Louisville Ky 


71 


249 


Ph.ladelphia Pa 


70 


554 


Buffalo NY 


69 


138 


Kansas Cil/ Mo 


68 


165 


Boston Mass 


67 


250 


Indianapolis 'nd 


6^ 


96 


Lansing Mich 


64 


64 


Kalamazoo Mich 


61 


62 


New Orleans La 


61 


353 


Detroit MiCh 


55 


669 


Rhod' d 


52 


166 



Junsdicti> ^ 

nedian 73O0 

ooufco Bnrb.-ir.3 Boi J ^^ifh Ron 110 Sores irJSLAVV Inc 
P'osccu! on cf ^010 •.irres'^ 1981 BJS 1986 



i The more serious the charge the greater the likelihood of trial 

Percent of mdicted cases that went to inal 
I Violent offenses Property offenses 



Sexual Drug 



Junsd'Ction 


H'wicide 


assault 


Robbery 


Burglary 


Larceny 


offenses 


indianapolis Ind 


38% 




21(^'o 


1 40/0 


120/. 




Los Angeles Calif 


29 


20 


12 


7 


5 


7 


Louisville Ky 


57 


27 


18 


13 


10 
8 


1 1 


Manhattan NY 


25 


12 


1 1 


9 


8 


NewOrlean<; La 


22 


18 


16 


5 


7 


7 


Rhode island 


44 


22 


10 


1 


3 


? 


St Louis Mo 


36 


23 


15 


4 


6 


6 


Salt Lake City Utah 


64 


18 


19 


7 


6 


4 


San Oiego Calif 


37 


2 


12 


e 


5 


3 


Washington DC 


43 


32 


22 


16 


12 


10 



Sojrrp Brjrt>.lf,1l BotrlPd ^ !h R( ,11(1^0^1"-. INSLAVI \r( \ 
Pro^i^ ^Aion Of lelon^ ,)fre<;t^ 19 1 BJS 1986 
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The Sixth Amendment i^jarantees the right 
of a defendant to a speedy trial 



Concern about court delay 
is not new 

As early as 1818 the Massachusetts 
legislature adoptc i a systen to ease 
court congestion and delay 2 Yet, what 
corstiiutes unreasonable delay in crimi- 
nal proceedings has bef difficult to 
define InBa/cerv IV/ngo (1972), the 
U.S. Supreme Court set down four fac- 
' "'s to btr weighed in determining 
*vnether a defendant had been denied 
the right to a speedy trial 

• length of the delay 

• reason for th i delay 

• whetf^er the defendant was responsi- 
ble for the delay 

» whether delay prejudiced the case of 
the defendant 

Most criminal cases are disposed 
of in 6 months or less, except In 
chro licaliy delaye i State courts 

Total court disposition 
time in criminal cases 

Percent 
ot cases 
Time to requiring 
process 50% more than 
of cases 1 80 days 



Portland Or'^g 


62 days 


3% 


Phoenix Anz 


64 


11 


Detroit Rec C MiCh 


69 


17 


New Orleans La 


73 


16 


Oakland, Calif 


81 


29 


Minneapolis, Mmn 


84 


13 


Dayton. Ohio 


88 


17 


San Diego. Calif 


89 


12 


Wayne County Mich 


96 


22 


Mian^ Fla 


108 


27 


Wichita. Kans 


116 


17 


Cleveland Ohio 


1?3 


29 


PtttSDurgh Pa 


135 


27 


Providence R 1 


197 


54 


Jersey City N J 


213 


53 


Bronx, NY 


218 


56 


Newark NJ 


253 


65 



Source 8 Mahoney et ai ln->picment,ng delay reduction 
and delay prevention Programs m urba-^ truil courts 
National Cen?er for Stale Court^i 1985 



Cases resulting in tn^'s generally 
take longer thari ones ^hat end 
in dismissals cr guilty p^e-as 

!n 12 jurisdictions studied oy Boland 
most felony cases ;/erc disposed of 
Wi*hin 4 months fror arrest On aver- 
c.^ jases that went to ♦nal took more 
than 7 months 



National standards recommend 
speedy hearings in juvenile courts 

National standard-setting organizations 
generally agree on the neeo for speedy 
hearings in juvenile courts, particularly 
for alleged delinquents being held in 
detention 

It IS widely recommended that— 

• detention hearings take place within 
24 to 48 hours of arrest, with periodic 
reviews every 7 to 10 days 

• the same time restrictions be placed 
on intake departmeits to finish their 
investigations and to make their recom- 
mendation^ for juveniles held in 
detention^ 

For nondetained juveniles— 

• intake offic^ls are to make recommen- 
dations within 30 days 

• initial heanngs should be held within 3 
to 5 days of filing the petition 

State and Federal laws 
safeguard the defendant's right 
io a speedy trial 

"Speedy trial laws" attempt to give preci- 
sion to the guarantee of a <5peedy trial 
by introducing quantitative measures of 
unacceptable delay 

The Federal Speedy : lal Act of 1974. 
amended in 1979, spec.fies time stan- 
dards for each stage m the Federal 
couit process Thirty dayi, are allowed 
from arrest to filing of an indictment or 
'jn information. 70 days are allowed 
oetween information or inaictment and 
jial Certain time periods, such as 
defense-requested continuances, are 
not counted If case-processing time 
exceeds the limit, the case may be dis 
n.:ssed. 

Some States have laws modeled on the 
federal law and the speedy trial stan- 
dards of the /^.merican Bar Association 
Tnese laws differ somewhat on such 
matters a? tho kinds of events that do 
not count as elapsed time, but the 
major difference amcig ihem is in the 
amount of time they allow between 
ar''est and triai Many speedy trial provi- 
sioi.: set shorter jme limits for the dis- 
position 0^ casos If the defendant is 
being detained 
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Most States have speedy trial 
restrictions for defendants 
not in custody 



States that restrict 
time from arrest 
to trial 



Time 
limit 



California 


75 days 


Nevada 


75 


Alaska 


120 


North Carolina 


120 


Texas 


120 


lo;va 


135 


Arizona 


150 


Illinois 


160 


Pforida 


180 


Ha'-'an 


180 


New Mexico 


180 


New York 


180 


Pennsylvania 


180 


Ohio 


270 


tJaho 


360 


Louisiana 


360 


Indiana 


365 


Massachusetts 


365 


Arkansas 


3 terms 


Oklahoma 


4 


Utah 


4 



States that restnct time 
from indictnr.snt to tnal 



Minnesota 


60 days 


Wisconsin 


90 


Washington 


104 


Wyoming 


120 


Colorado 


180 


Maryland 


180 


Montana 


180 


Nebraska 


iri 


Kansas 


190 


N''SSourt 


190 


Mississippi 


270 


Virgmtci 


270 


Georgia 


2 terms 


West Virginia 


3 



States that restrict 'unreasonable delay 



Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Kentucky 
Maine 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 



Oregon 
Rhode .'bland 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Vermont 



Note States >vithoiif resifctions include Alabama Con 
necttcut Michigan Jew Hampshire and South Caro 

tina 

Source Barbara Boiand ..ith Ronald Sones 
iNSLAW InC Tho prosecution of felony 
arrests 1981 BJS 1986 
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Defendants are entitled to trial by a jury of their peer^ 



Ail states require l2-member juries in capital cases; 

6 States permit less than 12-member juries in felony trials 



Felonies 














1 


• 1 



Misdemeanors 




Source National Center for State Courts 
Center for Jury Studies December 1986 



Names of prospective jurors 
are selected from lists Intended 
to make juiy pools representative 
of the community 

In 16 Stales the voter registration list is 
the sole source of names for |ury serv- 
ice Maine, Las Vegas, Nevada, and 62 
of Alabama's 67 counties use the 
driver's license I'st as the sole source of 
jury coverage Tho use of merged voter 
and driver's license lists is either permit- 
ted or required by 25 States and the 
District of Columbia 

Most States have statutory 
exemptions from jury service 

The most common statutory exemptions 
are for undue hardship or public neces- 
sity, for personal bad health, or for per- 
sons serving as judicial officers Many 
States also exempt specific occupations 
such as attorneys, doctors, dentists, 
clergy, elected officials, police officers, 
firemen, teachers, and sole proprietors 
of businesses Twenty-seven States now 
have limited or no class exemptions 
from jury service 



An estimated 15% of American 
adults have ever been 
called for jury duty 

According to the Center for Jury 
Studies, the limited number of adults 
who have served as jurors results from 
such factors as— 

• the age limits on prospective jurors 
set by many States 

• the use of voter registration lists that 
represent only a portion of eligible 
voters (67% at the 1980 Presidential 
elsction) 

• replacement of names of jurors into 
the |ury Dool at too frequent intervals 

• the number of exemptions to service 
permitted uy law or granted by the 
cour( 

The maximum oeriod of service 
required of a juror varies by State 

• 6 States (Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina) have terms of service of 1 
week 

• 14 States limit terms to 2 weeks 

• 8 States do not specify terms 

• Vermont has the longest statutory limit 
v"th a 2-year term 



innovations have eased the burden 
of being a juror 

• 27 States have at least one jurisdiction 
where a juror is called on for only 1 day 
to be available to sit in a single trial 
The District of Columbia has this same 
system, Only if selected for a trial would 
a juror serve n^ore than 1 day, until 
again randor selt Jed for jury serv- 
ice It has been estimated that 11% of 
the U.S population resides in one 
day/one-trial jurisdictions 

• Courts in 50 States (including all 
courts in 2 States) use a juror call-in 
system. In these States jurors can dial a 
number to learn whether their atten- 

'ance is needed on a particular day 
'ing their term of service 

All States and the Federal 
Government pay trial jurors 

Payments to jurors range from $3 per 
day in Colorado to $30 per day in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, the Disirict of 
Columbia, and the Federal courts 
Thirty-eight States pay for tiavel ranging 
from 2c per mile in New Jersey to 20c 
per mile in Hawaii Some jurisdictions 
also require employers to pay the sala- 
ries of employees while serving on jury 
duty 
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How does the criminal justice sysiem deal 
' f\\h the mental health of defendants? 



In all fate and Federal courts 
defendants may be found 
Incompetent to stand trial 

Defen.^^^nt<^ may hf? incompet&nt to 
stand trial on the basis of their mental 
health if they are found to be unable to 
understand the proceeding ; against 
them cr to assist properly iri their ov.'n 
def'jnse Such findings usually follow a 
court-ordered mental evaluation of the 
defendant 

According to Roesch and Golding. most 
defendants referred for competency 
evaluations are found competent If 
found incompetent a defendant may oe 
committed for treatment until compe*'int 
to stand trial 

In 1977 t',e Supreme Court held in 
Jackson v Indiana that defendants 
found incompetent to stand trial could 
not be held indefinitel/ as a result of 
incompetency and that any such com- 
mitments must be justified by treatment 
progress Some States have responded 
to this decision by setting treatment time 

after which defendants must fce 
released In all States such defendants 
may be recommitted under civil commit- 
ment laws 

A defense of Insanity Is recognized 
by all but three States 

Three States— Montana. Idaho, and 
Utah— have passed laws that abolish 
the insanity derense However psy- 
chiatric evidence is allowed on the issue 
of whether there is an intent to commit 
a crime 

In most States a formal notice of an 
intent to rely on the insanity defense 
must be filed by defendants who w 
to claim insanity as a defense Such 
defendants enter a plea of not guilty at 
tne time of trial 

One of two definitions 
governs the insanity defense 
in most jurisdictions 

According to the American Bar 
Association— 

• 24 States use the definition adopted 
by the American Law Institute (ALI) in 
1962 as part of the ALI Model Penal 
Code It states that 'A person is not 
responsible for criminal conduct if at the 



time of such conduct and as a result of 
mental disease or defect he lacks sub- 
stantial capacity either to appreciate the 
criminality of his conduct or to conform 
his conduct to the requirements of the 
law" 

• 16 jurisdictions jse the McNaughton 
rule, formulated by the British House of 
Lords in 1843 It states that, to establish 
a defense on the ground of insanity it is 
necessary to prove clearly that at the 
time of committing an act the accused 
party was laboring under such a d^ifect 
of reason fmrr) disease of mind as not 
to know the nature and quality of the 
act, or if he did understand the act, he 
did not know that it was wrong Lawyers 
call this the cognitive test because the 
language hinges on "knowing" 

• Some jurisdiction.', modify the 
McNaughton -^ule ty reference to 
"irresistible impulse ' 

• New Hampshire uses a rule devised 
by Its Supreme Court in 1871 that a per- 
son IS absolved of lesponsibility if the 
act committed is tho offspring or prod- 
uct of mental disease 

Recently, the Federa! Government 
and Indiana adoptea a new test 
of criminal responsibility 

Endorsed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1983. the Appreciation Test 
resemble.s the McNaughton test m its 
reliance on cognitivt incapacity It differs 
from the ALI test in that there is no 
requirement for the defendant to estab- 
lish a lack of control over his or her 
behavior The Appreciation Test became 
the law in all Federal courts in October 
1984 with passage of the Coi.iprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act The Indiana 
Genera' Assembly also changed from 
the ALI standard to the Appreciation 
Test in 1984 

A plea of insanity entered by the 
attempted assassin of President 
Reagan spurred the first 
comprehensive reform of Federal law 
governing the Insanity defense 

The new Federal law changes previous 
St' 'dards in ihe Federal courts by shift- 
ing the burden of proof to the defense, 
limiting the scope of expert testimony 
eliminating the defense of diminished 
capacity creating a verdict of "not gui'ty 
only by reason of insanity." which 
requires a civil commitment proceeding. 



and by providing for Federal commit- 
ment of persons found insane after con- 
viction or incarceration 

Competency to s^ nd trial 
and the InsaniV/ defense 
are often confused 

The is^,ue of insanity refers to the defen- 
dant's mental state at the time of the 
crime, the issue of competency con- 
cerns the defendant's ability to under- 
stand the trial proceedings and to assist 
in preparing his or her defense. For 
example, a defendant may be found 
competent to stand tnal but be found 
not guilty by reason of insanity 

Stages vary In many specific ways 
in their handling of an 
Insanity defense 

Variations relate to the— 

• definition of insanity 

• availability of an alternate verdict of 
guilty but mer.tally il! 

• burden of proof 

The Federal Insanity Defense Reform 
Ac* of 1984 shifted the burden of proof 
from the jrosecution to the defense In 
all Federal jurisdictions the defendant 
has the burden of proving the defense 
of insanity by clear and convincing evi- 
dence Axording to the Amarican Bar 
Association, 26 States applied this stan- 
dard prior to the change in Federal law 

Twelve States provide for a verdict 
of guilty but mentally ill 

According to the Institute on Mental Dis- 
ability at the National Center for State 
Courts since 1975 the 12 States that 
have adopted this verdict are (in 
chronological order) Michigan. Indiana. 
Illinois. Georga. Kentucky New Mexico. 
Delaware, Alaska. Pennsylvania. South 
Dakota. Utah, ana South Carolina 

In States where this verdict is available it 
IS an alternative to but do^s not pre- 
clude, a verdict of not guilty by reason 
of insanity 
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Criminal case appeals make up close to half the State appellate caseload 



Beth convictions and sentences 
may be appealed 

Defendants have as many as three 
possible avenues of appeal the direct 
appeal, postco. iviction remedy, and 
Federal habeas corpus Defendants 
appeal their convictions alleging that 
their rights were violated duriiig the 
criminal justice process Reversal of a 
conviction on appeal sets aside only the 
prior conviction Defendants may be 
retried. In many States criminal appeals 
are a matter of right and most States 
provide for an automatic appeal of 
death sentences, A sentence may be 
appealed on grounds it violates the 
Constitutional prohibition against cruel 
and unusual punishment 

Most criminal case appeals 
are decided in State courts 



Civil and criminal appeals 
in State courts have grown 
rapidly in recent years 
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Source The growth in appeals J973 53 frends, BJS Bulletin, February 1985 



Cases origin State courts are 

usually app irough the State's 
appellate c ystem State cases that 
involve a Co. .otitutional question may be 
appealed to the US Supreme Court 

Almost four-fifths of all appeals, includ- 
ing writs, are decided by State courts 
The US Supreme Court decides 150 
cases per year with full opinion. For 
Stale appellate courts the number of 
appellate decisions ranges from 200 to 
300 cases in smaller States with 
supreme courts and no intermediate 
appellate courts to more than 9,000 in 
Florida and New York, which have inter- 
mediate appellate courts as well as a 
supreme court 

Appellate filings have increased 
in almost every State 

Stale appellate judges have had an 
increasing r^umber of cases to handle, 
most States had a yearly increase of 
9% or more in the 1970s The number 
of judges in State appellate courts grew 
at only a sixth the rate of the appellate 
caseload in the 1970s The number of 
State court appeals more than doubled 
during 1973-83 in 43 jurisdictions able 
to measure the growth Overall growth 
in total appeals filed ranged from 38% 
in MissiSiiippi and 53% in Maryland to 
305% m Alaska Criminal cases 



accounted for 43% to 46% of total 
appellate volume in State courts Inter- 
mediate appellate couils have been a 
principal means of meeting the 
increased caseload 

In 1985, 33,360 appeais were filed 
in the U.S. Courts of Appeals 

In 1985, 4,989 or 15% of the appeals 
filed were criminal cases The propor- 
tion of criminal appeals to other appeals 
was greatest during the 1970s when it 
reached an alltime high of 285% in 
1973 The proportion of criminal appeals 
filed has declined in every year since 
1980 except 1981 In 1985 the 18,660 
civil appeals filed in US Co'-'-^c of 
Appeals represer':d the largest group 
of appeals 

The rate of appeal of Federal criminal 
convictions is very high In some circuits 
appeal is virtually automatic in criminal 
cases ^ The rate of reversal is fairly low 

Petitions to the Federal courts 
by State prisoners claiming 
they are unlawfully detained 
are rarely successful 

The B petitions, known as writs of 
hat 'S corpus, are the primary means 
by iiich State prisoners have their con- 
vict 'ns reviewed in Federal courts 
Sue a petition can be heard by a US 
distri, * court after a prisoner has 



exhausted all State remedies Few 
habeas corpus petitions are successful 
One study revealed that 3% of the State 
petitions in Federal court resulted in 
relief ^ 

The iiu. )bev of actions filed 

in Feden' courts by State prisoners 

has - ' * than doubled since 1970 

Of all jJo filed in Federal courts, 
prisor ' OPS (which include habeas 
corpus 'i' rights petitions) made 
up- 

• 14 7% in 

• 196% in . 

Prisoner petiticj. pifd with criminal 
appeals make up w 5% of the total 
caseload m FeJeral appellate courts 

Few juvenile cases are appealed 

Since 1967 juveniles have had the legal 
right to appeal juvenile court adjudica- 
tions (in re Gault) Over the past 15 
years State codes have been amended 
to acknowledge this right In States that 
giant concurrent jurisdiction to juvenile 
and criminal courts the pr-^secutor's 
decision to ^ile cnminal (instead of delin- 
quency) charges is nc* subject to 
appeal In most States that permit trans- 
fers of juveniles to criminal courts 
through judicial waivers, the waiver deci- 
sion IS appealable, but only after convic- 
tion in criminal court 
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Section 5. Sentencing and sanctions 



Through sentencing, society attempts to express its goals 
for th? correctional process 



The sentencing of criminals often 
^fleets conflicting social goals 

These objectives are— 

• Retribution— giving offenders their 
"just deserts" and expressing society's 
disapproval of criminal behavior 

• Incapacitation— separating offenders 
from the community to reduce the 
opportunity for further crime while they 
are incarcerattv 

• Deterrence— demonst, ag the cer 
tainty i severity of punishment to dis- 
courage future crime by the offender 
(specific deterrence) and by others 
(general deterrence) 

• Rehabilitation— providing psychologi- 
cal or educational assistance or job 
training to offenders to make them less 
likely to engage in future criminality 

• Restitution— having the offender 
repay the victim or tne community in 
money or services 

Attitudes about sentencing 
reflect multiple goals 
and other factors 

Research on judicial attitudes and prac- 
ti:es in sentencing revealed that judges 
vary greatly in their commitment to vari- 
ous goals when imposing sentences 
Public opinion also has shown much 
diversity about the goals of sentencing, 
and public attitudes have changed over 
the years In fashioning criminal penal- 
ties, legislators have tended to refleci 
this lack of public consensus 

Sentencing laws are further cc.nplicated 
by concerns for— 

• Proportionality— severity of punish- 
ment should be commensurate with the 
seriousness of the crime 

• Equity— similar crimes and ''•milar 
criminals should be treated alike 

• Social debt— the severity of punish- 
ment should take into account the 
offender's orior crinninal bohavior 



Judges usually have 
a great deal of discretion 
in sentencing offenders 

The different sentencing laws dve vari- 
ous amounts of discretion to t.ie judg^ 
in setting ihe length of a prison or ;:;.! 
term. In a more fundamental respect, 
however, the judge often has a high 
degree of discretion in deciding 
whether or not to incarcerate the 
offender at all. Alternatives to imprisor.- 
ment include— 

• probation 

• tines 

• forfeiture of the proceeds of criminal 
activity 

• restitution to victims 

• community service 

• split sentences, consisting of a short 
period of incarceration followed by pro- 
bation in the community 

Often, before a sentence is ii ^posed a 
presentence investigation is conducted 
to provide the judge with information 
about the offender's characteristics and 
prior criminal record 

Disparity and uncertainty arose 
from a lack of consensus 
over sentencing goals 

L the early 1970s rebf^. . ^ers and 
critics of the justice system had begun 
to note that trying to achieve the mixed 
goals of the justice system without new 
li: ts on the discretionary options given 
to judges had— 

• reduced the certainty of sanctions, 
presumably eroding the deterrent effect 
of coriections 

• resulted in disparity in the severity of 
puni?oment. with differences in the sen- 
tences imposed for similar cases and 
offenders 

• failed to ^'alidate the effectiveness of 
various rehabilitation programs in 
changing offender behavior or predict- 
ing future Criminality 



Recent sentencing reforms 
reflect more severe attitudes 
and seek to reduce disparUy 
and uncertainty 

Rf^forms in recent years have used 
statutorv and administrative changes 
to- 

• clarify i*ie aims of sentencing 

- reduce disparity by limiting judicial 
and parole d'scretion 

• provide ' system of penalties that is 
more consistent and predictable 

• provide sahctions consistent with the 
concept of "just deserts" 

The changes have included— 

• making prison mandatory for certain 
crimes and for recidivists 

• specifying presumptive sentence 
lengths 

• requiring sentence enhancements for 
offenders with prior felony convictions 

• introducing sentencing guidelines 

• limiting parole discretion through the 
use of parole guidelines 

• total elimination of discre^'onary parole 
release ( 'terminate sentencing) 

States use a variety of strategics 
for sentencing 

Sentencing is perhaps the most diversi- 
fied part of the Nations crim al justice 
process Each State has a unique set of 
sentencing laws, a id frequent and sub- 
stantial changes have been made in 
recent years. This diversity ( omplicates 
the classification of sente..cing systems 
For nearly any criterion that may be 
considered, there will be some States 
with hybrid systems that straddle the 
oundary between categories 
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The liasic difference in sentencing 
systeni3 is the apportioning 
of discretion between the judge 
and paiole authorities 

Indeterminate sentencing -the judge 
specifies minimum and maximum sen- 
tence lengths. These set upper and 
lower bounds on the time to be served. 
The actual release date (and therefore 
the time actually served) is determined 
later by parole authorities within those 
limits. 

Partially indeterminate sentencing— a 

vanation of indeterminate sentencing in 
which the judge specifies only the maxi- 
mum sentence length. An associated 
minimum automatically is implied, but is 
not within the judge's discretion The 
implied minimum may be a fixed time 
(such as 1 year) for all sentences or a 
iixed proportion of the maximum. In 
some States the implied minimum is 
zero: thus the parole board is empow- 
ered to release the prisoner at any time. 

Determinate sentencing— the ;udge 
specifies a fixed term of incarceration, 
which must be served in full (less any 
'goodtime" earned m pns(;n) There is 
no discretionary parole release 

Since 1975 many States have 
adopted determinate 
sentencing, but most still use 
indeterminate sentencing 

In 1976 Maine was the first State to 
adopt determinaie sentencing The sen- 
tencing system is entirely or predom- 
inantly determinate in these 10 States 



California 

Conneclicut 

Florida 

lilinois 

Indiana 



Maine 
Minnesota 
New Mexico 
North Carohna 
Washington 



The other States and the Distnct of 
Columbia use indeterminate sentencing 
in its various forms One State, Colo- 
rado, after changing to determinate sen- 
tencing in 1979, went back to indeter- 
minate sentencing in 1985 The Federal 
justice system has adopted determinate 
sentencing through a system of sentenc- 
ing guidelines 



States employ other sentencing features 
in conjunction w?^.h their basic strategies 



Manuatory^ sentencing— Law requires the judge 
to impose a sentence of incarceration often of 
specslied length, lor certain cnmes or certain cat 
egones o* offenders There is no option of proba 
lion or a suspended sentence 



Presumptive sentencing— The discretion of a 
ludge who imposes a pnson sentence is con 
strained by a specific sentence length set by law 
for each offense or class of offense That sen 
tence must be «mpcved in all unexceptional 
cases In response to mitigating or aggravating 
arcumstances. the judge may shorten or 
lengthen the sentence withtn specif:ea bound 
artes. u>ua!ly with written justification be'ng 
requirc-d 

Sentencing guidelines— Exohcit poicies and 
procedures are specified for decomg on 
individual sentef>ces The decision is usually 
based on the nature of the offense and the 
offenders cnmmal record Fc example the 
prescribed ser^tence for a cenain offense might 
be ►^fobation if the offender has no previous 
felony convictions, a short term of incarceration if 
the offender has one pnOr conv!Ct.On and 
progressively longer pr.SOn terms tf the offenders 
Criminal history is more extensive 



Sentence enhancements- In nearly all States 
tne jvtdge nriay lengthen the pnSOn term for an 
offender with prior felony convi'^ttons The lengths 
of such enhancements and the criteria for impos 
mg them vary anrK)ng the States 



^^^ndatory sentencsng laws are m force m 46 
S.ates (all except Maine Minnesota Nebraska 
and Rhode island) and the District of Columbia 
In 25 States imprisonment is mandatory for cer 
tain repeat felony offenders In 30 States 
imprisonmnent is mandatory if a firearm W3S 
invdved in ie commission of a Cnme In 45 
Slates conviction for certain offenses or classes of 
offenses reads to mandatory impfsonment most 
such offenses are senous. violent crimes and 
drug trafficking is included in 18 of the States 
Mar^y States have recenti/ made drunk driving an 
offense fo' which incarceration is t.^andaied 
(usually for relatively short penods m a local jail 
rather than a State prison) 

Presumptive sentencing is used at least to some 
degree m about 12 States 



Sentencing guioelines came into use m the late 
1970s They are- 

• used in 13 States ana the Federal criminal jus 
t'ce system 

• written .nto statute m the Federal system and tn 
Flor'da Louisiana Maryland M.nnesota Nevv 
Jersey Ohio Pennsylvania and Tennessee 

• used systemwide but not mandated by law m 
Utah 

• applied selectively m Massachusetts M ch.gan 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin 

• beng considered for adoptjon m other States 
and the District of Cotumb'a 

In some Slates that group felon.es according to 
the r senousness, the repeat offender may be 
given a sentence ordinarily imposed for a higher 
seriousness category Some States prescribe 
lengthening the sentences of habitual offenders 
by speci^ed amounts or imposing a n^andatory 
min.mum term that must be served before parole 
can be considered In other States the guidelines 
provide for sentences that reflect the offenders 
Criminal htstory as well as the seriousness of the 
offense Many States prescribe conditions under 
which parole eligibility »s limited or eliminated For 
example 3 person with three or more prior felony 
convictions if conv'Cted of a ser.ous violent 
offense might be sentenced lo life ivn^ sonment 
without parole 
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Sentencing guidelines usually 
are developed by a separate 
sentencing commission 

Such a commission may be appointed 
by the legislative, executive, or judicial 
branch of State government. This is a 
departure from traditional practice in 
that sentences are prescribed through 
an administrative procedure rather than 
by explicit legislation. 

In some States the guidelines are 
prescriptive in that they specify whether 
or not the judge must impose a pnson 
sentence and the presumptive sentence 
length In other States the guidelines 
are advisory in that they provide infor- 
mation to the judge but do not mandate 
sentencing decisions. 

To determine whether a prison sentence 
should be imposed, the guidelines 
usually coo^sider offense severity and 
the offender's prior criminal record. A 
matrix that relates these two factors may 
be used 

Sentencing matrix 



Offense 
severity 
low I 

II 
Ml 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX " 
hfgh X 



Criminal history 
low high 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Probation 



Imprisonment 



Adapted from Prehmmary report on the development and 
impact of the Minnesota sentencing guidelines. Mm 
nes'ta Sentencing Guidelines Commisston. July 1932 

Sentencing guidelines used in ihe Fed- 
eral justice system were developed by 
the United States Sentencing Commic 
sion The guidelines provide for deter- 
njinale sentencing and the abolition of 
4)aro!e Ranges of sentence length are 
'specified for various offense classifica- 
tions and offender charactenstics The 
judge must provide written justification 
for any sentence that deviates from the 



guideline range, sentences that are less 
severe can be appealed by the prose- 
cution, and sentences that are more 
severe can be appealed by the defense 

Changes in sentencing 
have brought changes 
in correctional practices 

Many sentencing reforms have led to 
changes in the way correctional systems 
operate 

The proliferation of determinate and 
mandatory sentences dunng the past 
decade, toaether with dissatisfaction 
about the Uncertainties of indeterminate 
sentencing (especially the linking of 
release decisions to rehabilitative prog- 
ress or predictions of future behavior), 
have led to modifications in parole deci- 
sionmaking. Many States now use 
parole guidelines, and many have modi- 
fied then use of "goo time" and other 
incent'ves for controlling inmate 
behavior and determining release dates 

New administrative requirements, such 
as collection of victim restitution funds, 
operation of community service pro- 
grams, and levying fees for probation 
supervision, room and board, and other 
services, have been added to traditional 
correctional practices 

Changes in sentencing laws and prac- 
tices may be affecting the size of the 
correctional clientele Such changes 
include— 

• using determinate and mandatory 
sentencing 

• limiting or abolishing parole discretion 

• lowennci the age at which youthful 
offenders become subject to the adult 
criminal justice system 

• enacting in a few jurisdictions laws 
providing for life imprisonment without 
the possibility of parole 
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Fbrfeitt lie is a relatively new sanction 



What is forfeiture? 

Forfeiture is government seizure of prop- 
erty derived from or used in criminal 
activity. Its use as a sanction aims to 
strip racketeers and drug traffickers of 
their economic power because the tradi- 
tional sanctions of imprisonment and 
fines have been found inadequate to 
deter or punish enormously profitable 
crimes. Seizure of assets aims not onlv 
to reduce the profitability of illegal 
activity but to curtail the financial ability 
of criminal organizations to continue ille- 
gal operations. 

There are two types of forfeiture: 
civil and criminal 

• Civil forfeiture— a proceeding against 
property used in criminal activity. Prop- 
erty subject to civil forfeiture often 
includes vehicles used to transport con- 
traband, equipment used to manufac- 
ture illegal drugs, cash used in illegal 
transactions, and property purchased 
with the proceeds of the crime No find- 
ing of criminal guilt is required in such 
proceedings. The government is 
required to post notice of the proceed- 
ings so that any p^rty who has an 
interest in the property may contest the 
forfeiture. 

• Criminal forfeiture— a part of the 
criminal action taken against a defen- 
dant accused of racketeering or drug 
trafficking The forfeiture is a sanction 
imposed on conviction that requires the 
defendant to forfat various property 
rights and interests related to the viola- 
tion In 1970 Congress revived this 
sanction that had been dormant in 
American law since the Revolution 

The use of forfeiture varies 
greatly among jurisdictions 

The Federal Government onginally 
provided for criminal forfeiture in the 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organization (RICO) statute and the 
Comprehensive Drug Prevention and 
Control Act, both enacted in 1970 
Before that time civil forfeiture had been 
provided in Federal laws on some nar- 
cotics, customs, and revenue infractions 
More recently, language on forfeiture 
has been included in the Comprehen- 



sive Crime Control Act of 1984. the 
Money Laundering Act of 1986. and the 
Anti-drug Abuse Act of 1986 

Most State forfeiture procedures appear 
in controlled substances or RICO laws 
A few States provide for forfeiture, of 
property connected with the comi iis- 
sion of any felony Most State forfeiture 
provisions allow for civil rather than 
criminal forfeiture A recent survey 
responded to by 44 States and territo- 
ries found that under the controlled sub- 
stances laws most States provide only 
for civil forfeiture. Eight States (Arizona. 
Kentucky, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Utah. Vermont, anr« ^est Vir- 
ginia), however, have criminal forfeiture 
provisions ^ Of the 19 States with RICO 
statutes, all but 8 include the criminal 
forfeiture sanction 2 

What is forfeitable? 

Onginally most forfeiture provisions 
aimed to cover the seizure of contra- 
band or modes of transporting or 
facilitating distribution such materials 
The types of property that may be for- 
feited have been expanded since the 
1970s to include assets, cash, securities, 
negotiable instruments, real property 
including houses or othe* real estate, 
and proceeds traceable directly or 
indirectly to violations of certain laws 
Common provisions permit seizure of 
conveyances such as airplanes, boats, 
or cars, raw matenals, products, and 
equipment used in manufacturing, 
trafficking, or cultivation of illegal drugs, 
and drug paraphernalia 

How long does it take to determine 
:f property can be forfeited? 

In most cases some time is provided 
before the actual forfeiture to allow per- 
sons with an interest in seized property 
to make r claim Seized property ss nor- 
mally kept for 6 months to 1 year before 
being declared forfeit and disposed of 
Contraband or materials that are illegal 
per se, such as drugs, are disposed of 
relatively quickly Cars, airplanes, boats, 
and other forms oi transportation are 
usually kept for about 6 months before 
disposal Real property is often kept for 
longer penods. Administrative forfeitures 
usually take less time than ones that 
require judicial determination 



Because of the depreciation in value of 
many assets over time and the cost of 
storing or canng for such assets, forfei- 
tu-'e may result in a cost ra sr than rev- 
enue to the prosecuting jurisdiction. 

What happens to forfeited property? 

The disposition of forfeited property is 
controlled by statute or .r. some States 
by their constitutions In many cases, 
the seizing agency i« permitted to place 
an asset in official use once it has been 
declared forfeit by a court Such assets 
are usually cars, trucks, boats, or planes 
used dunng the cnme or proceeds of 
the cnme. 

For assets that are sold, the proceeds 
are usually used first to pay any out- 
standing liens. The costs of storing, 
maintaining, and selling the property 
are reimbursed next Some States 
require that, after administrative costs 
are reimbursed, the costs of law 
enforcement and prosecution must be 
paid. More than half the States provide 
that any outstanding balance go to the 
State or local treasury, or a part to both. 
In eight States law enforcement agen- 
cies can keep all property, cash, or 
sales proceeds. If the State constitution 
governs distribution, the receiving 
agency is usually the State or local 
school system. Some States have speci- 
fied the recipients to be special pro- 
grams for drug abuse prevention and 
rehabilitation. 

In 1984 the Federal Government estab- 
lished the Department of Justice Assets 
Forfeiture Fund to collect proceeds from 
forfeitures and defray the costs of forfei- 
tures under the Comprehensive Drug 
fipuse Prevention and Control Act and 
the Customs Forfeiture Fund for forfei- 
tures under customs laws These acts 
also require that the property and pro- 
ceeds of forfeiture be shared equitably 
with State and local law enforcement 
commensurate with their participation in 
the investigations leading to forfeiture 
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Sanctions for alcohol-ralated driving offenses 
are becoming more severe 



Afcohol*related driving offenses 
carry both criminal and 
administrative sanctions 

Because Slates license drivers, sanc- 
tions against persons convicted of driv- 
ing while intoxicated and driving under 
the influence of alcohol include revoca- 
tion or suspension of driver's licenses. 
In some States the administrative sanc- 
tion may be imposed for a short period 
prior to conviction if there is sufficient 
evidence to tjelieve the defendant was 
operating a motor vehicle while under 
the influence of alcohol. In 1986 the 
minimum period for license suspension 
or revocation for a first offense ranged 
from 21 days m one State to 36 months 
in another. 

Criminal sanctions may involve incarcer- 
ation, fines, community service, restitu- 
tion, or alcohol treatment and education 
programs. In some States, criminal driv- 
ing offenses are classified as felonies; in 
other States, they are misdemeanors. 
The term of incarceration permitted by 
statute for a first offense ranges from a 
minimum of 1 day up to 2 years. First 
offense fines range fr'^m $100 to $5,000 

In almost all States both administrative 
and criminal sanctions may be imposed 
for a conviction of driving while intoxi- 
cated. The criminal court imposes crimi- 
nal sanctions while the licensing agency 
imposes the administrative sanctions on 
notification of conviction by the court 

in most States possible sanctions 
for repeat alcohol-related driving 
offenders are progressively severe 

In 1986 more than half the States had 
license suspension or revocation mini- 
mums of a few months for first offenders 
and 12 months for second offenders In 
43 States the fines that may be 
imposed also increased with the num- 
ber of prior convictions For example, 



Arizona law permits fines of up to 
$1,000 for first offenses but up to 
$150,000 for third offenses In 23 States 
repeat offenders may be subject to 
habitual offender laws resulting in 
enhancement of the term to incarcera 
tion. 

Many States have resorted 
to mandatory sanctions 



In 42 States imprisonment is manda* 
tory for driving while intoxicated 



Type of sanction 
and prior history 



imprisonment 
1st offense 
2nd 
3rd 

Fines 
1st offense 
2nd 
3rd 

License suspension 
or revocation 

1st offense 

2nd 

3rd 



Number of States 
imposing mandatcy 
sanctions 



1982 



12 
22 
19 



9 
10 
9 



31 
39 
38 



1986 



16 
42 
40 



If 
13 
12 



25 
44 
44 



Source A digest ot State alcohol high jvay safety refated 
leg'$fat>on, first e<?tion arvJ ii.th editton National H-ghway 
Traiftc Safe'y A<}ministfal.on u S Departrrent ot Transporia 



'lany States have increased 
the severity of tholr mandatory 
sanctions against alcohol- 
related driving offenses 

Between 1982 ar>d 1986— 

• 4 States increased their mandator/ 
fines for at least one offense 

• 8 States increased the length of man- 
datory imprisonment for at least one 
off'^nse 

• 11 Scales increased the term for 
license suspension or revocation 

A few years after imposing severe man- 
datory sanctions, many States reduced 
the severity of their sanctions, particu- 
larly for first offenses 



After 
which of- 
fense does 
Is imprisori* 
imprison- ment be- 
ment man- come man- 



Length of 
imprison- 



State 


datory 


datory? 


ment 


Alabsma 


Vac 

Yes 


On/^ K\Haf\Ca 

^no uuciJoc 


^ Oc 




Yes 


1st 


3 


An2on3 


Yes 


1st 


1 


Arksnsss 


No 






California 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Colorado 


Yes 


2nd 


7 


^^nnO^^ti/^J it 
VyUnnW/llCUl 


Voc 


let 


2 


Delaware 


Yes 


2nd 


60 


DC 


No 






Florida 


Yes 


2nd 


10 


Georgia 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Hawaii 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Idaho 


Yes 




lU 


lllino s 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Indiana 


Yes 


2nd 


5 


Iowa 


Yes 


2nd 


7 


Kansas 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Kentucky 


Yes 


^na 


7 


Louisiana 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Maine 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Maryland 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Massachusetts 


Yes 


2nd 


14 


Michigan 


No 






Minnesota 








Mississippi 


Nc 






Missouri 


Ye. 


2nd 


2 


Montana 


Yes 


1st 


1 


Nebraska 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Nevada 


Yes 


1st 


2 


New 








Hampshire 


Yes 


2nd 


7 


New Jersey 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


New Mexico 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


New York 


No 






North 








Carolina 


Yes 


2.td 


7 


North Dakota 


Yes 


2nd 


4 


Ohio 


Yes 


1st 


3 


Oklahoma 


No 






Oregon 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 


2nd 


30 


Rhode bland 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


South 








Carolina 


Yes 


1st 


2 


South Dakota 


No 






Tennessee 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Texas 


Yes 


2nd 


3 


Utah 


Yes 


1st 


2 


Vermont 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Virginia 


Yes 


2nd 


2 


Washington 


Yes 


1st 


1 


West Virginia 


Yes 


1st 


1 


Wisconsin 


No 






Wyoming 


Yes 


2iid 


7 



Source A digest of State alcohol highway <iafcty related 
legislation fifth edii'On Nattonai Highway T'affic Safely 
Admmtstraf.on u S DeparTment of Transport aliOn 
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Juveniles receive dispositions rather than sentences 



Juvenile court dispositions 
tend to be Indeterminate 

The dispositions of juveniles adjudicated 
to be delinquent extend until the juve* 
nile legally becomes an adult (21 years 
of age in most States) or until the 
offending behavior has been corrected, 
whichever is sooner 

Of the 45 States and the Distnct of 
Columbia that authorize indeterminate 
periods of confinement— 

• 32 grant releasing authority to the 
State juvenile corrections agency 

• 6 delegate it to juvenile paroling agen- 
cies 

• 5 place such authority with the com- 
mitting judges 

• 3 have dual or overlapping jurisdic- 
tion. 

Most juvenile cases are disposed 
of informaily 

In 1982 about 54% of all cases referred 
to juvenile courts by the police and 
other agencies were handled informally 
without the filing of a petition About 
20% of all cases involved some deten- 
tion prior to disposition. 

Of about 600,000 cases in which peti- 
tions were filed, 64% resulted in formal 
adjudication. Of these. 61% resulted in 
some form of probation, and 29% 
resulted in an out-of«home placement. 

The juvenile justice system Is 
also undergoing changes in the 
degree of discretion permitted 
in confinement decisions 

Determinate dispositions are now used 
in SIX States, but they do not apply to 
all offenses or offenders In most cases 
they apply only to specified felony 
cases or to the juveniles with prior adju- 
dications for serious delinquencies 

California imposes determinate penods 
of confinement for delinquents commit- 
ted to State agencies based on the 
standards and guidelines of its paroling 
agency. Four States have similar proce- 
dures, administered by the State agen- 
cies responsible for operating their juve- 
nile corrections facilities. 



As of 1981 eight States had serious- 
delinquent statutes requinng that 
juveniles who are either serious, violent, 
repeat, or habitual offenders be adjudh 
cated and committed in a nrranner that 
differs from the aojudication o^ other 
delinquents. Such laws require minimum 
lengths of commitment, prescr.oe a 
fixed range of time for commitment, or 
mandate a minimum length of stay in a 
type of placement, such as a secure 
institution. 

Dispositions for serious juvenile 
offenders tend to look like 
those for adults 

Aggregate statistics on juvenile court 
dispositions do not provide an accurate 
picture of what happens to the more 
serious offenders because many of the 
cases coming before juvenile courts 
involve minor criminal or status offenses 
These minor cases are more likely to be 
handled informally by the juvenile court. 

An analysis of California cases involving 
older juveniles and young adults 
charged by the police with robbery or 
burglary revealed rrore similarities in 
their disposition patterns than the 
aggregate juvenile court statistics would 
suggest For both types of offenses, 
juvenile petitions were filed and settled 
formally in court about as often as were 
complaints filed and convictions 
obtained in the cases against adults 
The juveniles charged with the more 
serious offenses and those with the 
more extensive prior records were the 
most likely to have their cases reach 
adjudication At the upper limits of 
offense and prior record severity, 
juveniles were committed to secure insti- 
tutions about as frequently as were 
young adults with comparable records 



The outcomes of juvenile and 
adult proceedings are similar, 
but some options are not 
available !n juvenile court 

For example, juvenile courts cannot 
order the death penalty, life terms, or 
terms that could exceed the maximum 
jurisdiction of the court itself. In Arizona 
the State Supreme Court held that, 
despite statutory jurisciction of the juve> 
nile courts to age 21. delinouents could 
not be held in State juvenile corrections 
facilities beyond age 18 ^ 

Yet. juvenile courts may go further than 
criminal courts in regulating the lifestyles 
of juvenile offenders placed in the com- 
munity under probation supervision. For 
example, the court may order them to— 

• live in certain locations 

• attend school 

• participate in prog-ams intended to 
improve their behavior 

The National Center for Juvenile Justice 
estimates that almost 70% of the 
juveniles whose cases are not waived or 
dismissed are put on probation, about 
10% are committed to an institution. 

Most juveniles committed to juvenile 
facilities are dennquents 

Percent of 

juveniles 



Total 100% 

Delinquents 74 

Nondelinquents 
Status offenders 12 
Nonoffenders (dependency, 
neglect, abuse etc) 14 

Source BJS Children in Custody 1985 
unpcWished data 
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Current sentencing alternatives reflect multiple objectives 



What types of sentences usually are given to offenders? 

Death penalty— In most States for the most seiious crimes such as 
murder, the courts may sentence an oifender to death by lethal injec- 
tion, electrocution, exposure to lethal gas. hanging, or other method 
specified by State law 

incarceration— The confinement of a convicted criminal jn a Federal 
or State prison or a local jail to serve a court-imposed sentence. 
Confinement is usuc'ly in a jail, administered locally, or a prison, 
operated by the State or Federal Government In many States 
OTfenders sentenced to 1 year or less are held in a jail, those sen- 
tenced to longer terms are committed to a State prison 



PfX>batlon— The sentencirig of an offender to community supervision 
by a probation agency, often as a result of suspending a sentence to 
confinement Such supervision normally entails specific rules of con- 
duct while in tne community If the rules are violated a sentence to 
confinement may be imposed. Probation is the most widely used 
correctional disposition in the United States 

Split sentences, shock probation, and intermittent confine- 
ment—A penalty that explicitly requires the convicted person to 
serve a brief period of confinement in a local. State, or Federal facil- 
ity (the '^hock') followed by a penod of probation This peiialty 
attempts to combine the use of community supervision with a short 
incarceration experience Some sentences are periodic rather than 
continuous, for example, an offender may be required to spend a 
certain number of weekends in jail 

Restitution and victim compensation— The offender is required to 
provide financial repayment or, in some jurisdictions, services m lieu 
of monetary restitution, for the losses incurred by the victim 

Community service— The offender is required to perform a specified 
amount of public service work, such as collecting trash in parks or 
other public facilities 

Fines— An economic penalty that requires the offender to pay a 
specified sum of money within limits set by law Fines often are 
imposed in addition to probation or as dlternatives to incarceration 



• As of 1985. 37 States had laws providing for the death penalty 

• Virtually all death penalty sentences are for murder 

• As of yearend 1985. 50 persons had been executed since 1976, 
and 1,591 inmate? -n 32 States were under a sentence of death 

• More than 4,200 correctional facil.ties are maintained by Federal, 
State, and local governments They include 47 Federal facilities, 922 
State-operated adult confinement and community-based correctional 
facilities, and 3,300 local jails, which usually are county-operated 

• On any given day in 1935 about 503,000 persons were confined m 
State and Federal prisons About 254,000 were confined in local jails 
on June 30, 1985 

• State or local governments operate more than 2,000 probation 
agencies 

• At yearend 1985, nearly 1 9 million adults were on probation, or 
about 1 of every 95 adults in the Nation 



• In 1984 nearly a third of those receiving probation sentences m 
Idaho, New Jersey. Tennessee, Utah, and Vermont also were sen- 
tenced to brief periods of confinement 



• Nearly all States have statutory provisions for the collection and 
disbursement of restitution funds A restitution law was enacted dt 
the Federal level in 1982 

• Many States authorize community service work orders Community 
service often is imposed as a specific condition of probation 



• The Victims of Crime Act of 1984 authorizes the distribution of fines 
and forfeited criminal profits to support State viCtim-assistance pro- 
grams, with priority given to programs that aid victims of ^exual 
assault, spousal abuse, and child abuse These programs, in turn, 
provide assistance and compensation to crime victims 

• Many laws that govern the imposition of fines a-'e being revised 
The revisions often provide for more flexible means of ensuring 
equity in the imposition of fines, flexible fine schedules, "day fines" 
geared to the offender's daily wage, installment payment of fines, and 
the imposition of confinement only when there is an intentional 
refusal to pay 

• A 1984 study estimated that more than three-fourths of criminal 
courts use fines extensively and that fines levied each year exceed 
one billion dollars 
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In most cases, a felony conviction results In a sentence 
that includes incarceration 



Inc2xeratbn Is most likely 
for serious crimes of violence 

Sentences imposed in nine jurisdictions 
in 19813 

Percent of convictions 
resulting in incarceration 
in pnson or jail 

More than 



Any 1 year 

AH felonies^ 71% 37% 

Homicide and 

manslaughter 86 70 

Sexual assault 79 52 

Robbery 83 58 

Assault 64 24 

Burglary 76 39 
Larceny ano 

auto theft 62 24 

Stolen property 66 26 

Fraud 60 23 

Drugs 62 21 

Weapons 60 26 

Othef<^ 63 21 



^Indianapolis Indiana Los Angeles California Louisville 
Kentucky Borough of Manhattan New York New Orleans 
Louisiana State of Rhode Island St Louis Missouri, Salt 
Lake City Utah, San Diego California 
^Indicted cases that resulted m convict'on m felony court a 
few of the convictions were for misdemeanors 
^Irtcludes kidnaping morals offenses arson unknown and 
miscellaneous other fe'omf s 

Source Barbara Boiand with Ronal J Sones INSLAW Ifx: 
The prosecution of (e.ony arrests 1981 BJS 198P 

Confinement may be in State prisons 
or local jalN 

In most jurisdictions local jails are used 
to incarcerate persons with short sen- 
tences (generally less than 1 year), 



while longer s*?ntences are served in 
State prisons. However, some jurisdic- 
tions use jail instead of prison more 
often as the sanction against convicted 
felons serving longer terms For exam- 
ple, in both Baltimore City, Maryland, 
and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1983 
two-thirds of convicted felons were sen- 
tenced to incarceration In Baltimore, vir- 
tually all such persons went to State 
prisons, while Philadelphia sent half to 
State prisons and half to county 
institutions 

Many felons are sentenced 
to probation 

A 1985 study of felony sentencing in 18 
local jurisdictions revealed that more 
than a fourth of felony sentences were 
for probation alone Almost another fifth 
of convicted felons were sentenced to a 
time in jail followed by probation (split 
sentence). 



Sentences are more severe 
for offenders convicted of 
multiple charges than for those 
convicted of single charges 

According to the 18-jurisdiction study— 

• More than a fourth of the persons 
convicted of felonies were convicted of 
more than one charge. 

• Persons convicted of multiple felony 
charges were more likely to go to prison 
and received longer sentences. Of 
those convicted of a single charge, 40% 
were sentenced to prison vs 56% of 
those convicted of two charges and 
69% of those convicted of four or more 
charges. 

• About 11% ot those convicted of mul- 
tiple charges and sentenced to prison 
were given consecutive sentences; the 
individual sentences must be served in 
sequence The rest were given concur- 
rent sentences, allowing several sen- 
tences to be served at the same time 



Prison sentences are longer for multiple-charge convictions 



Average sentence length for 



Conviction 
offense 

Violent offenses 
Homicide 
Rape 
Robbery 
Aggravated 
assault 

Property offenses 
Burglary 
Larceny 

Drug trafficking 

Note Sentences were cia fted according to the nnost sen 
ous conviction offense Offenses afe listed m order of sen 
ouSnPS<. in addition to the nnost sertous conviCtiOn charge 



Offenders convicted of— 








Four or 


One 


Two 


Three 


more 


charge 


charges 


charges 


charges 


11 2 yrs 


18 1 yrs 


23 0 yrs 


34 5 yrs 


88 


14 7 


18 8 


23 2 


64 


105 


11 4 


176 


59 


73 


8 6 


93 


38 


58 


73 


6 1 


28 


44 


4 4 


40 


34 


53 


60 


75 



nnultipie conviction charges may include lesser offenses 
including misdemeanors 

Source Felony sentencing in W focal jurisdictions 
BJS Special Report June i985 
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The death penalty is reserved for the most serious 
offenses and offenders 



The death penalty was reaffinned 
by the Supreme Court in 1976 

In the 1972 decision Furman v. Georgia, 
the Supreme Court struck down on 
Eighth Amendment grounds (forbidding 
cruel and unusual punishment) S^ate 
and Federal capital punishment laws 
that permitted wide discretion in the 
application of the death penalty. In 
response, many States revised their stat- 
utes to conform to the guidelines in 
Furman. 

The High Court clarified these guide- 
lines in a series of five decisions 
announced on July 2, 1976. In Woodson 
V. North Carolina and Roberts v, Loui- 
siana, the Court struck down State stat- 
utes that required mandatory imposition 
of the death penalty for specified 
cnmes. As a direct consequence, man- 
datory death penalty provisions in 21 
States were invalidated either through 
later court action or repeal by State 
legislatures This resulted in the rt edifi- 
cation to life imprisonment of death sen- 
tences imposed on hundreds of 
offenders in these States. 

In three other major cases, however, the 
Supreme Court upheld State death pen- 
alty laws that afforded sentencing 
authorities discretion to impose death 
sentences for specified crimes (Gregg v 
Georgia, Jurek v Texas, and Proffit v. 
Florida). The Court validated statutes 
that permitted the imposition of the 
death penalty after consideration of 
aggravating and mitigating 
circumstances. 

A total of 3,909 people have 
been executed since 1930, 
including 50 since 1977 

In 1977 the first execution in a decade 
was carried out in Utah. Two more exe- 
cutions followed in 1979 (Florida and 
Nevada), 1 in 1981 (Indiana), 2 in 1982 
(Virginia and Tex'.s), 5 in 1983 (2 in 
Florida and 1 each in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana), 21 m ^984 (8 in 
Florida, 5 in Louisiana, 3 in Jexas, 2 
each in Georgia and North Carolina, 
and 1 in Virginia), and 18 dunng 1985 
(6 in Texas. 3 each in Florida and Geor- 
gia, 2 in Virginia, and 1 each in Indi- 
ana Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Nevada). 



At the end of 1985, 37 States had death penalty laws in effect 




Source Capital punishment. 1985 
BJS Bulletin November 1986 



Death penalty by State 
I I No death penalty 
jf^'^v^^M Death penalty 

■^^1 Has been used 
^^^^ Since 1977 



The number of persons on death row 
reached an alltime high in 1985 



Number 



Death-row inmates ■. 




1953 1955 



1960 



..^Mi 0 

1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 

Souice Capital punishment, 1985. BJS Bulletin, November 1986 
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What types of murder are most 
often cited in State 
capital punishment laws? 

Type of murder for which • Number 

death penalty is authorized of States 



Murder during another crime 

Sexual offense (such as rape) 35 

Kidnaping 34 

Robbery 33 

Burglary 32 

Arson 29 

Murder of a certain type of victim 

Police or other law 

enforcement officer 34 
Corrections employee 26 
Firefighter 22 

Murder by a person with a 
criminal history or criminal 
Justice status 

Defendant w/as in custody 27 
Defendant was previously 
convicted of murder 20 

Murder carried out in a 
particular way 

Defendant created a grave 

risk 0* death to others 26 
Murder was especially heinous. 

atrocious, cruei. vile, etc 23 

Murder carried out for a 
particular purpose 

For pecuniary gam (contract 

murder, murder for hire) 35 
To effect an escape 26 
To avoid or prevent an arrest 20 

Other 

Multiple murders 22 
Hiring another to kill 2 ; 

Source BjS analysis of State capital punishment laws 1936 

Who is on death row? 

Of the 1,591 inmates on death row in 
1985- 

• All had been convicted of murder, 2 
out of 3 had at least one prior felony 
conviction, 1 out of 11 had a prior mur- 
der conviction, and 2 out of 5 had a 
legal status (on bail, orobation, or 
parole) at the time of the capital murder 

• 1.574 were male and 17 were female 

• 903 were white, 672 were black. 11 
were American Indian. 5 were Asian, 
and 99 were of Hispanic origin, 

• The median elapsed time since death 
sentence was imposed was 36 months, 



What methods of execution are used by the various States? 

Lethal injection Electrocution Lethal gas Hanging 



Arkansas^ 

Idaho^ 

Illinois 

Mississippi^ ^ 

Montana^ 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Carolina^ 

Oklahoma^ 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Ulah^ 

Washington^ 
Wyoming^ 



Alabama 

Arkansas^ 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 



Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Mississippi^-^ 

Missouri 

North Carolina^ 

Wyoming^ 



Delaware 
Montana^ 
New Hampshire 
Washington^ 



Firing squad 

Idaho^ 
Utah^ 



^Authorizes two methods of execution 
^Mississippi authorizes lethal injection for 
persons convicted after 7/1/84. executions of 
persons convicted before that date are to 



be carried out with lethal gas 
^Should lethal injection be found to be 
unconstitutional. Oklahoma authorizes u?e 
of electrocution or firing squad 



Source Capital punishment. 1985. BJS Bulletin, November 1986 



What is minimum age authorized for capital punishment? 

Minimum age authorized for capital punishment 



10 years 

Indiana 
Vermont 



13 years 

Georgia 
Mississippi 



14 years 15 years 

Missouri 
North 
Carolina 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Virginia 



16 years 
Connecticut 
Montana 
Nevada 



17 years 

New Hampshire 
Texas 



No minimum 
age specified 

Federal 
Alabama 
A'lzona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Maryland 



18 years 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Washington 



Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Wyoming 



Source Capital punishment 7985 BJS Bulletin Novemoer 1986 
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For most inmates, prison sentences are much longer 
than the actual time they will serve 



Sentences to prison vary widely 
between minimum and maximum terms 
and are longer for violent crimes 



Admission 
oMense 



Average sentence of 
Percent admitted to 

of ad P!!!2[^ 

missions Minimum' Maximum 



All crimes 


100% 


40 mos 


72 


Violent 








offenses 


39% 


62 


100 


Murder 


4 


177 


281 


Rape 


3 


82 


117 


Robbery 


16 


55 


91 


Assault 


7 


45 


72 


Property 








offenses 


46% 


27 


58 


Burglary 


26 


29 


61 


Auto theft 


2 


20 


41 


Forgery/fraud 


5 


26 


53 


Larceny 


10 


23 


55 


Drug offenses 


8% 


27 


53 


Public order 








offenses 


5% 


22 


45 


Other crimes 


2% 


27 


27 



'Defined as the estimated mintmum time to be served pffor 
lo eligibility for release 

Source Pnson admissions ana ro. ^'*^s 19B3 BJS Special 
Report March 1986 

Most prisoners are released before 
serving their maximum sentence 

Release from prison generally occurs as 
the result of a decision of a paroling 
authority, mandatory release, or expira- 
tion of sentence In 198-1 half of all 
releases from prison were by a parole 
boa decision 

• Parole is the release of a prisoner by 
the decision of a paroling authority The 
offender is placed under the supervision 
of a parole officer who monitors the 
offender's compliance with rules of con- 
duct imposed by the paroling authority 
Violations of these rules may result in 
reimprisonment for the balance of the 
unexpired sentence 

• Mandatory release is based on 
earned "goodtime" (days earned tor 
good behavior) or other statutory 
sentence-reduction measures and, 
though supervision is required after 
release, does not usually depend on the 
discretionary decision of a parole board 
Supervision rules of conduct, if violated, 
may result in a return to prison for the 
time remaining on the sentence 
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• Expiration of sentence occurs when 
the maximum term imposed by the 
court IS served and the offender must 
be released without further conditions or 
supervision. 

The release*from-prison process 
varies among jurisdictions 

How long a prisoner will serve for a 
given offense usually depends on a 
long chain of decisionmaking processes 
that begin with the— 

• types of sentencing standards set by 
State law 

• degree of discretion allowed to a sen- 
tencing judge 

• laws that govern goodtime earnings 
and eligibility for parole 

Goodtime Is offered in nearly 
all jurisdictions as an incentive 
for good behavior while confined 

In most jurisdictions inmates may earn 
credits against their sentences in two 
ways— automatic or earned goodtime 
Automatic goodtime refers to credits 
defined by law or regulation based on 
the length of the sentence imposed, the 
length of time served, or the serious- 
ness of the offense. For example, 
Colorado and Louisiana may credit up 
to 15 days per month while Minnesota 
and Oregon may credit 1 day for every 
2 served In the Federal system, auto- 
matic goodtime varies with the duration 
of the sentence 



In 1983, more than half the persons 
released from State prisons 
served 19 months or less 



Sentence length 
0-6 months 

6 months to 1 year \ 1 day 
1 year & 1 day to 3 years 
3 to 5 years 
5 to 10 years 
10 years or more 



Days credited 
per month 

0 days 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 



Earned goodtime, by contrast, is often 
given for participation in programs, such 
as education or vocational training, 
prison industry, or institutional work, and 
for e/ceptional conduct such as fighting 
forest fires and blood donations Twenty 
States also have various kinds of early- 
release programs that may be invoked 
when institutions become crowded 





Percent 


Time served 


Conviction 


of 


by releasees 


ollense 


releases 


Average 


Median 


All offenses 


100% 


26 mos 


19 mos 


Violent 








offenses 


340/0 


38 


30 


Murder 


2 


90 


79 


Manslaughter 


3 


36 


32 


Rape 


2 


54 


47 


Other sexual 








assault 


2 


34 


29 


Robbery 


14 


36 


30 


Assault 


8 


29 


24 


Kidnaptng 


1 


41 


33 


Other violent 








offenses 


1 


19 


14 


Property 








offenses 


470/0 


19 


15 


Burglary 


24 


21 


17 


Arson 


1 


25 


21 


Auto theft 


2 


17 


15 


Forgery/fraud 


6 


19 


15 


Larceny 


12 


16 


12 


stolen 








property 


2 


18 


13 


Other property 


2 


16 


12 


Drug offenses 


90/0 


19 


15 


Public order 








offenses 


90/0 


13 


10 



Other crimes lo/o ig 

Note Time served includes lail credits 



16 



Source Pnson admissions ana releases. 1983 BJS Special 
Report March 1986 



The percentage of persons released 
from prison by parole-board decision 
has been declining 

In 1977 nearly 72% of all prison 
releases were by a parole-board deci- 
sion. By 1984 parole decisions 
accounted for 46% of all releases This 
change illuslrales the impact of the 
movement away from discretionary deci- 
**..onmaking toward more fixed penalty 
systems both at the sentencing and 
release points in the justice system. 
Mandatory release has increased in sig- 
nificance, giving new importance to the 
role of goodtime provisions in determin- 
ing the amount of time to be served 



Basic sources 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Bulletins- 

Capital punishment, 1985, NCJ-102742. 

October 1986 
Pffsoners in 1985, NCJ-101384, 

June 1986 
Probation and parole 1984. 

NCJ-100181. February 1986. and 1985, 

NCJ-103683. January 1987 
Setting prison terms, NCJ76218, 

August 1983 

BJS Special Reports— 

Felony sentencing in 18 local jurisdictions, 

NCJ-97681. June 1985 
Prison admissions and releases, 1983, 

NCJ-100582. March 1986 
Setiiencing practices in 13 States, 

NCJ 95399. October 1984 

BJS Report— 

Boland, Barbara, with Ronald Sones. 
iNSLAW, Inc . Prosecution of felony arrests. 
1981, NCJ-101380. September 1986 

BJS Surveys- 
Analysis of State Capital Punishment Laws. 
^986 

Children in Custody. 19&o 
National Prisoner Statistics. 1975-84 
Setting Pnson Terms. January 1. 1985 
Surveys conducted for the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics by the US Bureau of the Census 
in 1985 and by the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on C'ime and Delinquency in 1986 

Bureau of Prisons 

"Executions." National Prisoner Statistics 
National Institute of Justice 

Hillsman. Sally T. Joyce L Sichel. and Barry 
Mahoney. Fines in sentencing A study of 
the use of the fine as a criminal sanction, 
NCJ-96334. November 1984 

Stellewagen. Lindsey. "Use of forfeiture 
sanctions in drug cases." NIJ Research in 
Brief. NCJ 098259. July 1985 

U.S. Department of IVansportatlon 

National Highway Traffic Administration 

A digest of State alcohohhighway safety 
relatf'd legislation, 1st edition. January 
1983. and 5th edition. January 1987 

Other sources 

A comprehensive perspective on cml and 
criminal RICO legislation and litigation, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Criminal Just:ce Sec- 
tion. April 1985 

Cooper. Caroline S , Debra Kelley. and 
Sharon Larson, Judical and executive discre 
tion in the sentencing process Analysis of fil- 
ing State code provisions (Washington The 
American University. January 1982) 

ERLC 



Forst, Brian, and Charles Wellford. "Punish- 
nent and sentencing* Developing sentencing 
guidelines empirically from principles of 
punishment," Rutgers Law Review (1981) 
33(3)799-837 

Greenwood. Peter W.. Albert J. Lipson. Allan 
Abrahamse. Franklin Zimring, Youth crime 
and juvenile justice in California (Santa Mon- 
ica. Calif.: The RAND Corporation, June 
1983) 

"Institutional commitment and release 
decision-making for juvenile delinquents; 
Implications of deterrntnate and indeterminate 
approaches, final report. Phase I," The URSA 
Institute, April 1983. p 55 

Morelll, Richard S., Craig Edelman, and Roy 
Willoughby. A sun/ey of mandatory sentenc- 
ing in the US, Pennsylvania Commission on 
Crime and Delinquency. Criminal Justice 
Statistics Division, September 1981 

Preliminary report on the devebpment and 
impact of the Minnesota Sentencing Guide- 
lines. Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Com- 
mission. July 1982 

Snyder. Howard N , John L Hutzler. and Ter- 
rence A. Finnegan. Delinquency in the 
United States, 1982 A description of delin- 
quency and status offense cases processecf 
by courts with juvenile jurisdiction (Pittsburgh 
National Center for Juvenile Justice. National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 
June 19C5) 

Sfafe laws and procedures affe:Vng drug 
trafficking control A national over\„ew 
(Washington The National Governors Associ- 
ation and the National Criminal Justice 
Association. July 1985) 

The effects of limiting discretion in sentenc- 
ing, New York State Division of Criminal Jus- 
tice Services. Office of Policy Analysis. 
Research and Statistical Services. March 
1984 

Webb. Daniel K . and Scott F Turow. "RICO 
forfeiture in practice A prosecutorial perspec- 
tive." University of Cincinnati Law Review 
(1983) 52(2) 404-430 

Notes 

^ State laws and procedures affecting drug 
trafficking control A national overview 
(Washington National Governors Association 
and the National Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion. July 1985). p 66 

^A comprehensive perspective on civil and 
criminal RICO legislation and litigation, Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Criminal Justice Sec- 
tion. April 1985. Appendix C 

the matter of appeal in Maricopa County 
Case No J-86509. Supreme Court. 604 PAC 
2nd 641. December 14. 1979 
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Section 6. Correctio<^s 



How many people are under some form of correctional supervision? 



More than 1 1/2% of the adult U.S. population Three out of four adults under correctional care 

is under some form of correctional sanction or custody are not Incarcerated 




More than 2.6 million adults are under some form of correctional care, custody, or supervision 



Regions 
and States 

United Slates, total 

Federal 

State 

Northeast 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New VOrk 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 
Ve'mont 

Midwest 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
iviichigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Number of adults 
On probation In lail In prison On parole 



870,132 


218 995 


503 315 


277,438 


55 217 




40.223 


16.860 


814 915 


218 995 


463.092 


260 578 


36 805 




6 149 


597 


4.451 


542 


1 226 


68 


24 637 


3,304 


5.390 


4,496 


3 096 


469 


683 


453 


48 466 


5 956 


11.335 


13 385 


100 816 


16877 


34 712 


25,279 


65 286 


10 167 


14 227 


12.200 


7 536 




1,307 


402 


5.298 




677 


236 


74 156 


8819 


18 634 


1 1 421 


39.121 


3 466 


9 904 


2,797 


12 063 


828 


2 832 


1 971 


15473 


1 305 


4 732 


2 282 


75 162 


7,627 


17.799 


6 639 


32 986 


1,941 


2 343 


1 364 


26.760 


3 761 


9915 


4 534 


10.720 


817 


1 814 


364 


1 569 


236 


422 


166 


61 465 


7 087 


20,864 


6 509 


2 249 


310 


1 047 


415 


24 288 


3 003 


5 442 


3,850 



Note JatI <jata ^(O tot June 30 1983 An oU er <ifO for December 31 i985 

•Jail populations m States witri cor^sol-datexl lail/pnson «;ysietns are n^cludeO m pnson popu 

lation counts 
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Regions 
and States 

South 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District ol Columbia 

Ronda 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

West 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



Number ol adults 
On probation In jail In pnson On parole 



16.520 


4 452 


1 1,015 


2.425 


9.268 


1 540 


4.611 


3,830 


7,103 




2,553 


864 


11 777 




6 404 


2.340 


130,767 


14,313 


28.600 


4214 


94 461 


10?13 


16,014 


8.538 


14.887 


3 6',? 


5 801 


3471 


26,638 


8 5u1 


13.890 


3,71b 


67.138 


4.572 


13,005 


7.308 


6 636 


2,432 


6 392 


3 392 


56.207 


3 474 


17,344 


3.184 


20 310 


2 164 


8,330 


1 625 


17 964 


2 674 


10,510 


3,2G1 


24.648 


5 975 


7 127 


7.499 


269 909 


15 176 


37 532 


47,471 


17.236 


5616 


12 073 


5.641 


3 905 


1 015 


1 725 


638 


2 606 


34 


2 329 


155 


18,176 


2 906 


8 531 


1.717 


210,449 


41 656 


5C 1 1 1 


33 983 


17612 


2 739 


3 369 


2 003 


7 986 




8,1 1 1 


716 


3 414 


566 


1 294 


483 


2 1\2 


394 


1 129 


694 


5 365 


928 


3 771 


\ 313 


4 185 


1 324 


1 324 


1 115 


22 377 


2 304 


4 454 


2 010 


6 330 


906 


1 633 


1 174 


44 248 


3,595 


6 909 


6 039 


1 678 


309 


758 


329 



Source PfObiition and parole mS BJS Bul'ei'n January i987 



An estimated 95% of State prison 
inmates are either convicted 
violent offenders or have a history 
of prior sentences to probation, 
jail, or prison 

Major factors in the decision to impose 
a prison sentence are the gravity of the 
current conviction offense and the seri- 
ousness and extent of the prior criminal 
history of the offender 

In 1979- 

• For an estimated 58% of State prison 
inmates, conviction for committing a vio- 
lent crime led to their current incarcera- 
tion. 

• About a third of these violent offend- 
ers hdd previous convictions for a vio- 
lent offense and 3 of 4 had at least one 
prior sentence to probation, jail. or 
prison. 

• Nearly 9 of 10 of the pnsoners con- 
victed of a nonviolent offense had at 
least one prior sentence to probation, 
jail, or prison. 

Overall, about 5% of State prison 
inmates had a current conviction for a 
nonviolent crime and had no previous 
sentences to probation, jail, or prison 
Nearly half of these first-time, nonviolent 
offenders were in State prison for con- 
viction o^enses of burglary or drug 
trafficking and about a third had two or 
more current convction offenses 



How does the imprisonment rate 
in the United States compare 
to that of other countries? 

Comparisons between the United States 
and other countries should be made 
with caution because of differences 
in criminal justice systems, crime classifi- 
cations, and data collection 

For exainple, no event in the Federal 
Republic of Germany corresponds spe- 
cifically to arrest Their data include per- 
sons suspected of crimes (less serious 
than arrest) and persons formally 
charged wlh crimes (more serious than 
arrest). 

Estimated percent of arrested 
adults who are convicted 
and incarcerated for — 

Theft* 



Robbery Burglary 



United States 

Canada 

England 
and Wales 

Federal 
Republic 
of Germany 



49% 
52 



48 



35% 
23 

30 



18 



14 



23-58* • 



4-9 



Not available 
'Includes burglary ar^d autc left 
"Because no even' like arrest exists here this range 
represents the percent of those suspected of crime and the 
percent of those formally charged with cnmes 

Source Imprisonment in four countries BJS Special Report 
February 1987 



About 3% of the juvenile population was in custody in 1985 




Number of juveniles in custody per 
1 000 age-eligible population 



Lr<;? 20 to 30 30 to 40 40 to 5 ) 
than 20 



Sources Children in custody Public )u\/e^iie facilities 1985 BJS Bulletin 
October 1986 and Children m Custody 1985 unpublished data 
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More than 83,000 persons were 
in juvenile facilities in 1985 

Number of 
juveniles 
in public 
and private 
facilities 



United States total 

Northeast 
Connecticut 
Mair.c 

Massachusetts 
Nev; Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Mid\,vest 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mtssoun 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

South 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

Distnct of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virgtma 

West 
Alaska 
Anzona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 



83 402 



997 
467 
1 064 
235 
1.814 
5 396 
3.283 
316 
137 



2.066 
2 886 
1.090 
1.363 
3.369 
1.912 
1 415 
834 
207 
4.860 
439 
1,775 



974 
922 
190 
417 
3.335 
1 300 
1 047 

1 530 

2 154 
1,344 

835 
762 
1 530 
4 122 
1 724 
265 



361 

1,799 
15812 

1 096 
210 
261 
247 
542 
804 

1,179 
281 

1.748 



Note Data on juventtcs are for February 1 1985 An addi 
fionai 2 112 adults were held m juver-ae facilities Data f^cm 
Mississippi and Wyomtr^g are no? shcr^n to preserve con 
fideriftaiity 

Source Children m custody Public luvenilc facilities 7985 
BJS Buiiettn October 1986 ana *.,hilaren m Custody 1985 
unpublished data 
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What are the trends in correctional populations? 



Alt correctional populations are growing 





1983 


1984 


1985 


Percent 
















change in 


Correcttonal 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


correctional 


Number 


of adult 




0* adult 




of adult 


populations 


population 


popuiai'on 


Number 


^opulaiion 


Number 


population 


1983-35 


Total 


2 488 450 


1 45% 


2 705 525 


1 56% 


2 904 979 


1 65% 


16 7% 
18 1 


Probation 


1 582 947 


92 


1 740 948 


1 00 


1 87C 132 


1 06 


Jail 


221 815 


13 


233018 


13 


254 094 


14 


146 


Prison 


437 248 


26 


464 567 


27 


503 315 


29 


15 1 


Parole 


246 440 


14 


266 992 


15 


277 438 


16 


126 



No*e The fcJiwng a-e es-' ma'es of res-ceni popular on 
age ?8 and oider on July 1 1983-171 332000 }84- 
173*569000 t935~175 727000 Pcpui at On counts 'of proba 



101 parofe ana pnson are 'or Oecenber 3i a^d faJ coor>!s 
are ^O' Jone 30 

Soorce Prcbaion And parole ?S85 3JS Bi>f'et'p January ^937 



The prison population is at an alltime high 



Thousand prisoners 



200 



0 



1930 



1940 



1 950 



1960 



1970 



The incarceration rate for the entire 
U.S. population is also at an alltime high 



1980 



rnmates per lOO.OOO 
U S populatton 

200 




1930 



1950 



1960 



1970 



0 

1980 



Probation populations are growing 
at a faster rate than other 
correctional populations 

Over the past several years, probation 
populations have increased by more 
than 18% vs about 15% in jail and 
prison populations and nearly 13% in 
the number of parolees Nearly two- 
thirds of the total correctional population 
v;as under probation supervision in the 
community at yearend 1985. 

Probationers 
were one of 
every 



1983 
1984 
1985 



109 adults 
100 
94 



Since 1970 the number of local jails 
has declined by 17% and the number 
of inmates present on a single day 
has risen by nearly 40% 

The reduction in the number of local 
jails reflects increasing consolidation of 
small jails into larger institutions, often 
serving more than one jurisdiction. In 
1972 there were 113 jails designed to 
hOLSe 250 inmates or more; by 1983 
there were 201 facilities of this size 

The number of jail inmates grew from 
160,863 in 1970 to 223.551 in 1983 The 
1972 Jail Census found the number of 
jail inmates declined to 141.588 By the 
1978 JaJ Census, the jail population had 
begun to nse again to 158.394 This 
increase continued with the 1983 jail 
population reaching a peak since data 
collection began in 1970 

Perhaps the single most important fea- 
ture of local jails is the rapidity of popu- 
lation movements In 1978 about 61 mil- 
lion were admitted to local jails vs 
about 81 million in 1983 



Source State and Foderai prisoners. ;925-;955, BJS Bulletin October l986 
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Why are prison populations growing? 

State departments of corrections attrib- 
ute the increase in prison population to 
changes in sentencing laws and prac- 
tices that reflect greater interest in deter- 
rence, incapacitation, and just deserts 
considerations; stricter law enforcement, 
growth in the number of persons in 
the high-risk age group (males ages 
20-29); and, in some cases, economic 
conditions 

The number of admissions to prison 
annually has increased relative 
to tx>th the number of serious 
crimes reported to the police 
and the number of adult arrests 

Between 1980 and 1984, for example, 
prison population increased by 41%. 
commitments per 100 serious crimes 
increased by 50%. commitments per 
100 adult arrests for serious crimes 
increased 25% and the number of 
commitments increased 19% Over the 
same period, the number of adults in 
the resident copulation increased by 
9% 

Since 1977 prison populations have 
grown by more than two-thirds 

By yearend 1985 the Nations prison 
population exceeded 500,000 and was 
growing by 750 new pnsoners a week 
During the preceding 5 years. Western 
States led the Nation, increasing their 
sentenced prison population by nearly 
90%. In Southern States, many under 
Federal or State -^ourt orders to limit 
growth and coi .ol crowding, inmate 
gro'Mh was 37% The prison popula- 
tions growing most rapidly were in 
Alaska (160%). Hawaii (129%). Nevadr. 
(113%), New Hampshire (110%), Califor- 
nia (108%). and Ne^j Jersey (104%) 



Total admissions to prison reached 
an alltlme high in 1984 

Grov4h in admissions is due partly to 
the increase in conditional release viola- 
tors returned to prison (niostly probation 
and parole violators). Among admis- 
sions to prison, conditional release vio- 
lators made up 5% in 1930, 19% m 
1970. and 23% in 1984. 

Court commitment rates have not been 
shrinking. The highest rate of court 
commitments (101 per 100.000 adults in 
the population) was reached in 1983. In 
1930 It v/as 70: m 1970 it was 50 

Between 1979 and 1984 the number 
of inmates in State-operated, 
community-based halfway houses 
grew half as fast as the number 
of inmates in State prisons 

Many States operate halfway houses in 
Ixal communities. They do so to ease 
the transition for State-sentenced 
pnsoners from their confinement to their 
impending release. Between 1979 and 
1984 the number of residents of such 
halfway houses grew by 2,300, even 
though. Quring the same period, the 
nationwide percentage of State- 
sentenced prisoners residing in such 
halfway houses declined from 4% to 
3% 

In both 1979 and 1984 Southern States 
accounted for about half of the State- 
operated, community-based halfway 
houses and for more t^an 60% of the 
residents of such houses 

Between 1979 and 1984. while State 
pnson populations grew by nearly 45%. 
the number of residents of halfway 
houses grew by about 21% 



The use of parole is declining 

The methods by which persons are dis- 
charged from pnson have changed dra- 
matically in recent years. The percent- 
age of release decisions made by 
parole boards declined from 72% in 
1977 to 43% in 1985. 

What are the trends in juvet ile 
correctional populations? 

The total number of residents in juvenile 
facilities has grown. Between 1974 and 
1985 the 1-day count of juveniles in cus- 
tody grew by 9%. and the average 
daily population grew by 6% 

Most of the recent increase in popula- 
tion (1979-85) IS accounted for by 
growth in the number of delinquents 
from about 49,000 in 1979 to about 
58.000 in 1985. The number of status 
offenders has remained at 9.000 since 
1979, but the number of nonoffenders 
(dependent, neglected, or voluntary 
admissions) housed in these faciHies 
has grown by about 21% 

From 1974 to 1984 admissions and dis- 
charges to juvenile facilities both 
declined by 10%. Most of this decline 
resulted from declines in public facility 
admissions (18%) and discharges 
(19%) In privately operated facilities 
during this time, admissions increased 
by 88% and discharges mcreaser* by 
102% 



lii 
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In what type of facilities are prisoners held? 



Confined offenders are housed 
in three types of facilities 

• Jails are operated by local govern- 
ments to hold persons awaiting trial or 
generally those sentenced to confine- 
ment ior less than 1 year. In seven juris- 
dictions (Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia), jails are oper- 
ated by the same authority that 
administers the prison system. On June 
30. 1983, 223,551 persons were held in 
3,338 local jails The Federal Bureau of 
Prisons operates Metropolitan Correc- 
tional Centers and Detention Centers 
that essentially function as Federal jals 

• Prisons are operated by States and 
the Federal Government to hold persons 
sentenced to confinement for generally 
more than 1 year; 4% of the Nation's 
prison inmates are serving sentences of 
less than 1 year or are unsentenced. 
nearly 63% of such inmates are housed 
in Federal institutions or the 7 junsdic- 
tions with consolidated prison and jail 
systems. On June 30, 1984. 381,955 
persons were confined in 694 State 
prisons. 

• Community-based facilities are 

operater* Publicly or privately (under 
contract) to "lold persons for less than 
24 hours a day to permit the offender 
limited opportunities for work, school, or 
other community contacts. Such facilities 
are used for a variety of purposes 
including specialized inte.ventions or 
assistance (for example, drug or alcohol 
treatment), graduated release from 
pi -jsually prior to parole— or as a 
sanction in lieu of prison or jail confine- 
ment On June 30. 1984, 13,354 
offenders were residing m 209 State- 
operated facilities and about 7,000 more 
beds were m use in privately operated 
facilities 



Most jails are quite small 
and hold small numbers 
of persons in custody 

Two out of three local jails were built to 
hold fewer than 50 inmates, but only 1 
of 8 jail inmates reside in such facilities. 
More than half of all jail inmates are in 
facilities built to house 250 or more 
inmates, but such places account for 
about 6% of all local jails 

Large jails are the most densely 
populated 

The number of jail inmates often varies 
between weekends and weekdays and 
increases sharply after arrest sweeps by 
police As a result, jail populations fluc- 
tuate more than those of prisons, so 
that jails typically need more reserve 
capacity than prisons. Nevertheless, 
unused bed space shrank between 
1978 and 1983 as occupancy rose from 
64% to 81%. Moreover, among large 
jails, where most inmates were housed, 
occuoancy rose from 77% in 1978 to 
96-,^ 'n 1983 Among regions in 1983, 
occupancy in large jails peaked at 
102% of caoacity in the West, 97% in 
the Northeast, 96% in the Midwest, ana 
90% in the South. 

Jails house diveise populations 

Nationally, jails hold a mix of persons at 
various stages of criminal justice 
processing 

Among jail inmates are persons— 

• awaiting arraignment or trial (the 
unconvicted) 

• convicted but awaiting sentence 

• sentenced to prison but awaiting 
transport 



• held in jail because of prison crowd- 
ing (there were more than 11,500 such 
persons in 1984) 

• convicted of probation or parole viola- 
tions 

It IS estimated that in 1984 49% of all 
jail inmates were convicted, the other 
51% had not been convicted 

Annual jail admissions are near-' 36 
times the average daily population 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
local jails is tne high volume of inmate 
turnover. In the year ending June 30, 
1983, the 3,338 local jails reported a 
total of more than 16 million admissions 
and releases. In the Nation, nearly 
44,000 jail transactions occur each day 

What are the staffing patterns 
of local jails 

Full time employees 
in local jails 

Inmate/ 

Occupational staff 



categories 


Number 


ratio 


Total 


58,763 


38 


Administrative 


5 220 




Custodial 


41.876 


d3 


Service 


3 958 


56 5 


Other 


7 709 


29 0 



Note Da'a are as of June 30 1983 

Source The 1983 i3>i census BJS Builetm November 1984 
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Mom than half the Nation's 
inmates live in large prisons 



What are the characteristics 
of State prisons? 



Prisons employ about 1 staff 
member for every 3 inmates 



On June 30. 1984, the 694 State- 
operated prisons held 381,955 inmates. 
Southern States operated nearly 48% of 
these institutions, which held aboul 44% 
of all State inmates Large prisons, 
housing more than 1,000 inmates, made 
up 15% of all prisons but held more 
than half the Nation's prisoners 

Prisons are often classified 
by the level of security 

• Maximum- or close-custody prisons 

are typically surrounded by a double 
fence or wai' (usually 18 to 25 feet high) 
with armed guards \n observation 
towers. Such facilities usually have large 
interior cell blocks for inmate housing 
areas !n 1984, according to self-reports 
of c*:perintendents, about 1 in 4 State 
prisons was classified as maximum 
security, and about 44% of the Nation's 
inmates were held in these facilities 

^ Medium-custody prisons are typi- 
cally enclosed by double fences topped 
with barbed wire Housing architecture 
IS varied, consisting of outside cell 
blocks in units of 150 cells or less, dor- 
mitories, and cub'cles. In 1984, accord- 
ing to self-reports of superintendents, 
40% of all prisons were medium secu- 
rity and 44% of the Nation's inmates 
were held in such facilities. 

• Minimum-custody prisons typically 
do not have armed posts and may use 
fences or electronic surveillance devices 
to secure the perimeter of the facility 
More than a third of the Nation's prisons 
are graded by superintendents as 
mmimum-security facilities, but they 
house only about 1 of 8 inmates This is 
indicative of their generally small size 



Percent Percent 
Cburactenstics of prisons oi mmates 



Total 100% 100% 
Region 

Northeast 15 17 

Midwest 20 20 

South 48 44 

West 17 19 

Size 

Less than 

500 inmates 65 22 

500-1.000 20 27 

More than 1.000 15 51 

Custody level 

Maximum secunty 25 44 

Medium securty 39 44 

Minimum sect 'ity 35 12 

Sex of inmates housed 

All male 88 91 

All female 7 3 

Coed 5 5 

Age of facility 

Over 100 years 5 12 

50-99 years 16 23 

25-49 years 22 18 

15-24 years 14 13 

5-14 years 23 20 

5 years or less 20 15 

Not known — — 



Note Totals may not add to 100% because of rounding 
- Less than 5% 

Sources Poputatton density tn State prisons BJS Special 
Report December 1986 BJS 1984 Census of State Mult 
Correctional Faatities NCJ 105585 August 1987 

One in three prisons is at least 50 
years old and 43% of all inmates 
live in such prisons 

About one in five prisons is 5 years old 
or less This is indicative of the rapid 
construction of new pnsons tn recent 
years More than half of all prisoners 
are confined in prisons at least 25 years 
old; about 1 in 8 lives in a prison that is 
more than 100 years old 



In 1984 more than 135.000 persons 
were employed full-time in the Nation's 
State prisons. Custodial staff made up 
about two-thirds of all prison employees, 
with about four inmates per custodial 
officer. Prisons in Maine, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont reported the 
fewest inmates per staff member; pris- 
ons in Alabama, Arkansas, Nevada, and 
Ohio had the highest ratios of inmates 
to staff 

Since 1979 the number of full-time 
prison staff grew by nearly 45%. Cus- 
todial staff accounted for about 82% of 
the increase among all categories of 
employees. During the same period, 
prison population increased at about 
the same proportion as all staff. 

About 3% of State inmates live 
in State-operated, community* 
based facilities 

On June 30, 1984, 13,354 offenders 
residing in State correctional facilities 
were living in facihtie that provided 
regular access to the community for 
selected offenders. These facilities, often 
referred to as halfway houses or 
prerelease centers, generally are used 
during the last 3-6 months of a Sta*e 
sentence to provide for gradual reentry 
to the community from prison Female 
offenders make up about 4% of those 
in prisons and about 8% of those in 
community-based facilities. 

The 209 community-based facilities are 
generally small— about half hold fewer 
than 50 inmates About 1 in 7 of such 
facilities IS designed to hold both male 
and female inmates. 
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Prison crowding is a major issue in nearly every State 



Recent growth in State and Federal 
prison populations has been 
substantial 

Between 1980 and 1985, sentenced 
prison populations grew by 52%, 
adding more than 150,000 inmates over 
the period. The sentenced population of 
34 States and the Federal prison system 
grew by 50% or more. Among the 
States with the fastest growth in pnsoner 
populations were Alaska (160%). Hawaii 
(129%), Nevada (113%), New Hamp- 
shire (110%). and California (108%) 

Growth of this magnitude has been diffi- 
cult for many jurisdictions to accommo- 
date Planning, funding, siting, and 
building a facility and acau:ring trained 
staff may require 5-7 years before the 
opening of a new facility Between 1979 
and 1984, 5.4 million square feet of 
housing space was built, an increase of 
29% over the 1979 level However, most 
States and the Federal Government 
continue to operate in excess of their 
capacities 

Various measures are used 
to assess crowding 

Some of the most commonly used 
measures of crowding are— 

• whether inmates are in single or multi- 
ple occupancy units 

• the amount of space available per 
inmate (usually expressed in square 
feet) 

• hovi' long prisoners are confined in 
the housing unit and how long they 
spend, for example, in recreational or 
work areas 



• the type of housing in which inmates 
are confined (general housing or special 
segregated housing that may be used 
for disciplinary confinement or protective 
custody) 

Tne American Correctional Assor»atron's 
accreditation standards specify that 
inmates held in single occupancy cells 
should have at least 60 square feet in 
the cell and should not spend more 
than 10 hours per day in the cell. For 
inmates housed in multiple occupancy 
cells, the standards recommend 50 
square feet per inmate and confinement 
for no more than 10 hours per day in a 
housing unit. 

Other factors a«'e often cited as being 
involved in crowding, such as the 
amount of privacy and security provided 
inmates and the ability of the facility to 
provide adequate food, basic health 
care, recreational opportunities, and 
other types of programs. 



In what kind of space are prison 
inmates confined? 



Percent of 
rnmates rn general 
housing umts with — 





Lejf^ 


60 or 






thari 60 


more 






square 


squ?re 






feet 


feet 


Total 


Single occupancy 


12% 


18% 


30% 


Hours confrned per day 








Less than 10 hours 


8 


12 


20 


10 or more hours 


5 


5 


10 


Multiple occupancy 


49 


21 


70 


Hours confjned per da^. 








Less than 10 hours 


32 


15 


47 


10 or more hours 


17 


6 


23 


Total 


62% 


38% 


100% 



Note Special housng is excfuded because by definition 
inmates m such housing generally are kept in their housing 
units and are rx>t eligible to participate in regular pnson pro 
grams 

Source Population density in State prisons BJS Special 
Report December 1986 



States vary widely in the amount of housing space 
available to State prison inmates 



Average square feet per inmate 



Less than 50 



50-59 



North 
east 



Maine 499 

N Hampshire 42 1 



Massachusetts 595 
Pennsylvania 51 6 
Connecticut 50 2 



New York 662 
New Jersey 64 7 
Rhode island 643 
Vermont 60 1 



Mid 
west 



S Dakota 497 
Missouri 486 
Kansas 406 



III nois 57 2 
Ohio 53 7 
Indiana 52 3 



N Dakota 691 
Minnesota 665 
Michigan 662 
Nebraska 61 7 
Iowa 61 2 



Wisconsin 70 4 



South 



Maryland 487 
S Caroona 463 
Texas 399 



Ca! forma 480 
Washington 476 
Oregon 46 5 
Idaho 463 
Hawaii 376 



Alabama 595 
Tennessee 559 
Florida 554 
N Carolina 553 
Missisappi 500 

Montana fx. 
Nevada 54 £ 



Virginia 669 
Oklahoma 667 



Utah 648 



Arkansas 75 7 
W Virginia 731 
Louisiana 72 5 
Kentucky 71 5 

Arizona 756 
N Mexico 755 
Alaska 71 0 



Delaware 878 
DC 84 4 
Georgia 81 0 



Wyoming 89 2 
Colorado 80 2 



Regtonally 



Northeast 554 
South 55 5 
Midwest 5G9 
west 54 1 



US 573 



Note Table is based on 367953 mrrafes m general and specal hous-ng on 
June 30 1984 H excludes infirmary space and inmates housed m infirmaries 

Source Da 13 denved from Population dens' y in State pnsons BJS Special R »port December 1986 
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Prison space varies by housing type 

Units with the least amount of space 
per inmate tend to be — 

• occupted by two persons 

• protective custody or disciplinary 
segregation units 

• maximum security units 



All pnsons 



Number of persons per unit 

One inmate 34 68 2 

2 24 3:4 

3-5 3 45 8 

6-49 16 63 9 

50 Of more 24 61 8 

Housing unit use 

General housing 88 57 3 

Special purpose 9 57 1 

Other 4 128 2 

Security designation 

Maximum security 33 52 8 

Medium 45 57 1 

Minimum 22 64 3 

Age of facility 

Over 1OO years 12 49 2 

50-99 23 58 9 

25-49 18 53 0 

15-24 13 53 8 

5-14 20 60 6 

5 or less 15 64 9 

Stze of facility 

1-499 inmates 22 66 6 

500-1.000 27 58 1 

More than 1.000 51 52 7 

Facility houses 

All males 91 5^0 

All females 3 64 7 

e •h 5 570 



Note udta fcfer to inmates m general and special housing 
except under Housing unit use v;here Other is shown 
for comparison 



Prisons with the highest densities 
hold about a quarter 
of prison inmates 

A prison is said to have the highest 
population density when more than 
40% of its inmates in regular housing 
reside in less than 60 square feet for 
more than 10 hours per day More than 
half of all prisons have no inmates in 
these conditions 



• in facilities built in 1885 or earlier 

• in facilities that house 1.000 or more 
inmates 

• in facilities that house all males or 
both males and females 



0 123 

100 110 

100 113 

100 10 7 

100 10 5 



70 10 4 

30 19 9 

65 15 0 



49 13 1 

72 10 8 

82 9 5 



43 13 5 

59 115 

78 10 7 

75 11 2 

73 10 8 

68 10 6 



74 10 3 

68 111 
63 118 



66 114 
68 9 9 

59 10 4 

Percentage may not total to lOO because of rounding 



Population densities were highest in 
prisons in— 

• the Southern and Wesiern States 

• larger institutions (more than 1,000 
inmates) 

• maximum security institutions 

• male-only prisons 

• the oldest pnsons (more than 100 
years old) 



Many States hold prisoners in local 
jails because of prison crowding 

At yearend 1985, 19 States reported 
more than 10,000 State-sentenced 
inmates in local jails because of prison 
crowding Nationally, locally retained 
State prisoners accounted for about 2% 
of the total prison population. States 
with the largest percentage of prison 
inmates held in local jails were Loui- 
siana (21%), Mississippi (15%), Ken- 
tucky (14%), and New Jersey (12%). 
Together, these States account for 62% 
of the prisoners backed up in local jails 

A number of States may release 
inmates earlier than usual 
to control prison populations 

Generally, the three types of early 
release programs are— 

• Emergency release— This permits 
jurisdictions to release inmates who are 
approaching the end of their sentences. 
Alaska, for example, allows early re'oase 
of nonviolent offenders within - onths 
of release Wisconsin inmates may be 
discharged early if they are v"thin 135 
days of release 

• Sentence rollback— Nine States use 
sentence reductions to achieve popula- 
tion control Generally, this approach 
requires a formal declaration that the 
prison system is above its authorized 
capacity and sentences of selected 
inmates (such as first offenders or non- 
violent offenders) may be reduced by 
up to 90 days Some States permit 
reductions to be applied to the same 
offender more than once dunng a term 
of imprisonment 

• Early parole— Eight States allow 
parole release dates to be advanced for 
certain categories of offenders when the 
prison system is crowded 

Such programs may also entail a period 
of more stnngpnt supervision by a 
parole officer or participation in special 
community-based programs 

During 1985, 19 States reported nearly 
19,000 early releases under one or 
more of these approaches 



Percent of 

Percent Average inmates in Average number 

of all square feet multiple of hours per day 

inmates per tnmate occupancy confined to unit 



100% 57 3 sq ft 67% 1 1 3 hours 



Source Population density m State pnsons, BJS Special Report December 1?86 
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Juvenile offenders are housed in many kinds of facilities 



More than 83,000 juveniles 
were in custody during 1984 

"*"hey were held in 3,036 public and pri- 
vate juvenile custody facilities that were 
in operation in 1934 Such facilities 
include detention centers, training 
schools, reception or diagnostic centers, 
shelters, ranches, forestry camps or 
farms, halfway houses, and group 
homes. 

The range of facilities and prog'-ams; 
the housing of delinquents, status 
offenders, voluntary admissions, and 
dependent and neglected children in 
the same facilities, and the participation 
of both the public and private sectors 
clearly distinguishes juvenile corrections 
from adult corrections. 

Most juveniles in custody were 
being detained or were committed 
for a criminal offense 

Of the 83,402 juveniles held in public 
and private facilities— 

• 11% were being held for a violent 
offense of murder, forcible rape, rob- 
bery, or aggravated assault 

• 23% were being held for the property 
crimes of burglary, arson, larceny-theft, 
or motor vehicle theft 

• 4% were being held for alcohol or 
drug offenses 

Of the 25,451 nondelinquents held in 
^uvenile facilities— 

• 35% were status offenders 

• 36% were being held for other rea- 
sons such as dependency, neglect, and 
abuse 

• 28% were admitted voluntarily 

Public and private facilities 
generally hold different 
types of juveniles 

Almost all (93%) of the juveniles in pub- 
lic facilities either are— 

• detained pending adjudication 

• have been committed after a finding 
of delinquency for a criminal offense 
(about a third of the juveniles in private 
facilities are in this classification) 



Juvenile facilities are classified 
by the term of stay and type 
of environment 

Term of stay 

• Short-term— facilities that hold 
juveniles awaiting adjudication or other 
disposition. 

• Long-term— facilities that hold 
juveniles already adjudicated and com- 
mitted to custody. 

In 1985, 46% of public facilities, and 9% 
of private facilities were short-term; 54% 
of public facilities and 91% of private 
facilities were long-term. 

lype of environment 

• Institutional— environments impose 
greater restraints on residents' move- 
ments and limit access to the commu- 
nity. Most detention or diagnostic 
centers, training schools, and ranches 
are classified as having institutional 
environments 

• Open— environments allow greater 
movement of residents within the facili- 
ties and more access to the community 
Facilities with open environments mainly 
incitjde shelters, halfway houses, group 
homes, and ranches, forestry camps, or 
farms 

Most public facilities (65%) have institu- 
tional environments, iDut most private 
facilities (86%) have open environments 

Most juvenile facilities 
are f>rlvate, but about 
three-fifths of the juveniles 
are held in public facilities 

Private facilities usually have open 
environments and are used for long- 
term custody. About 30% of all juveniles 
in custody are held in such facilities 
Public facilities generally have institu- 
tional environments and are used for 
both short- and long-term custody 
About 30% of all juveniles held are in 
long-term institutional public facilities, 
another 18% are in short-term institu- 
tional public facilities 



Most juvenile facilities are small; 
80% are designed to house 40 
residents or less 



Number of facilities 



Design capacity* 


Public and 

private 

combined 


Public 


Private 


Total 


3.036 


1.040 


1.996 


Less than 








10 residents 


1,053 


141 


912 


10-20 


913 


326 


638 


21-40 


464 


226 


207 


41-99 


387 


174 


193 


100-199 


146 


114 


32 


200 and over 


73 


59 


14 



*The number of residents a facility is constructed to hold 
without double bunking m single rooms or using areas not 
designed as sleeping quarters to house residents 

Source Children in custody Public juvenile facilities 1985, 
BJS Bulletin October i986 and Children in Custody 1985 
unpublished data 



What is the staffing ratio 
of juvenile facilities? 

Number of residents 
per 10 staff members 



All staff 
Part-time 
Full time 

Staff function 
Treatment/ 

education 
Youth 

supervision 
Other 



Public 
9 

38 
11 



49 



22 
43 



Pri 'a te 

8 
30 
12 



40 



24 
41 



Source BJS Children in Custody 1982/83 Census of Juve 
nilo Detention and Correctional Facilities September i986 
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How many offenders return to criminal activity 
after they are released? 



Assessing postcorrectlonal 
performance depends on long-term 
foilowup of prison releases 

Some indicator of a return to criminal 
activity IS typically used to evaluate 
postcorrectlonal performance Rearrest, 
reindictment, reconviction, and reim- 
prisonment measured over some period 
of time after release from prison are 
generally used to gauge the extent of 
success and failure (recidivism) 
associated with correctional programs 

The unit of time selected and the level 
of cnninal justice system penetration 
(that is, more perbcns are likely to be 
rearrested than reimprisoned) will sub- 
stantially affect judgments about the 
proportion of releasees failing or suc- 
ceeding after a correctional experience 

Moreover, conditionally released popula- 
tions (parolees) are subjected to super- 
vision requirements that, if violated, may 
result in a return to prison for noncrimi- 
nal conduct (such as curfew violation or 
failure to report to a parole officer). 

Most prison inmates 
have prior convictions 



Inmate 
criminal 
history 

Total 

Prior convictions 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6-10 

1 1 or more 
No prior convictions 



Percent of 
1979 admissions 
to prison 

100% 

840/0 
19 
17 
11 

9 

6 
15 

7 

16C/0 



Source Cxamining recidivism 

BJS Special Report February 1985 



Measures of recidivism vary; more 
offenders are rearrested than 
reconvicted and more are 
reconvicted than reincarcerated 

Percent of young parolees 

who within 6 years of 
release from prison were — 



Re 

arrested 



Recon 
victed 



Reincar 
cerated 



All parolees 


69% 


53% 


49% 


Sex 








Men 


70% 


540/0 


50% 


Women 


52 


40 


36 


Race/ 








Ethnicity 








White 


64% 


49% 


45% 


Black 


76 


60 


56 


Hispanic 


71 


50 


44 


Other 


75 


65 


63 


Education 








Less than 








12 years 


71% 


55% 


51% 


High school 








graduate 


61 


46 


43 


Some college 


48 


44 


31 


Paroling 








offense 








Violent 








offenses 




43% 


39% 


Murder 


70 


25 


22 


Robbery 


64 


45 


40 


Assault 


72 


51 


47 


Property 








offenses 


73% 


60% 


56% 


Burglary 


73 


60 


56 


Forgery/ 








fraud 


74 


59 


56 


Larceny 


71 


61 


55 


Drug offenses 


49% 


30% 


25% 



Source Recidivism ^ ' voung parolees 
BJS Special RepoM May i987 



Over a 20-year period, an 
estimated half of all releasees 
will return to prison, most In the 
first 3 years after release 

A study based on prisoner self-reports 
of how long it look them to return to 
prison found that 49% of all males 
released from prison could be expected 
to return within 20 years. 60% of those 
returning reentered prison within the first 
3 years after release The highest risk of 
returning to prison was in the first year 
after release. 

The number of prior arrests Is 
strongly related to the probability 
of rearrest and reincarceration 
after release from prison 





Percent of 




Number 


young parolees 




of arrests 


who within 6 years 


prior 


of release were 




to prison 


Re- 


Reincar- 


release 


arrested 


cerated 


1 arrest 


59% 


42% 


2 


64 


45 


3 


70 


49 


4 


77 


57 


5 


82 


52 


6 or more 


93 


72 


Total 


69% 


49% 



Source Recidivism r ' young parotees 
BJS Special Report May 1987 



Younger releasees have higher rates of returning tc . risons 



Age at time 






Cumulative rates of return to pnson 






of prison 






by years after release from prison 






release 


1 year 


2 years 


3 years 


4 years 


5 years 


6 yea^s 


7 years 


18-24 years old 


21% 


34% 


41% 


45% 


48% 


49% 


50% 


25-34 


12 


21 


28 


33 


37 


41 


43 


35-44 


7 


14 


18 


22 


26 


30 


34 


45 + 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


All ages 


14 


23 


29 


34 


37 


40 


4? 


Median age of 
















those returning 


23 5 yfS 


25 5 yrs 


26 3 yrs 


27 2 yrs 


27 8 yrs 


28 6 yrs 


32 4 yrs 



Source Cxammmg recidivism BJS Special Report f-ebruary 1985 
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Chapter V 

The cost of justice 



Sue A Lindgren 

This chapter reports the costs of the 
criminal justice system and the relation- 
ship of justice spending to other govern- 
ment outi-'^ys. The data from this chapter 
answer such questions as— 

How much does crime cost? 

What portion of total government spend- 
ing goes for criminal justice 

What level of government spends the 
most for criminal justice? For police pro- 
tection? Fcr prosecution, legal services, 
and public defense*? For the court sys- 
tem? For corrections'? 

How much does each State spend per 
capita for its justice system*? 

What is the impact of private sector 
involvement in the criminal justice 
system*? 

What percentage of total government 
spending has been used t*^'' police over 
the past 80 years and for corrections 
over the past 30 years? 

Has government spending for justice 
functions increased over the past two 
decades even when inflation is consid- 
ered? 

What do ju'^ti^.e dollars buy? How much 
does it cost to bring an offender to jus- 
tice?? To keep a person in prison or on 
probation*? How much does it cost to 
build a prison? A jaiP 



1 i3 
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How much does crime cost? 



The total cost of crime to society 
has been estimated, but 
the actual figure is unknown 

There will never be a simple, single 
answer to the seemingly simple ques- 
tion. 'What IS the total cost of crime to 
society^" Some estimates have been 
made. For example, Wharton Economet- 
nc Forecasting Associates, Inc , recently 
estimated the total gross receipts from 
criminal activity to be between $26.9 bil- 
lion and $1369 bi!lion tn 1986 dollars i 
Where the actual total lies within this 
$110 billion range is unknown because 
many of the component costs cannot 
be measured directly 

Although fairly accurate figures exist for 
some of the component costs of crime, 
many of the components cannot easily 
be measured. 

• Some costs are difficult to measure, 
such as the higher costs for consumers 
from organized crime involvement m 
legitimate industries 

• Other costs of crime c:''e difficult to 
quantify, like the pain anc' suffering of 
crime victims, their famihes and friends 

• Many crimes are undetected, such as 
successful fraud, embezzlement, and 
arson-for-profit 

• Some crimes go unreported because 
victims are afraid to report (blackmail), 
are embarrassed (con games), or are 
involved in the illegal activity (gambling) 

What would be included in the 
total cost of crime to society? 

Some of the direct costs of crime 
include— 

• medical costs because of injuries 
suffered in victimization 

• lost productivity because of death 
and medical or mental disabilities 
resulting from crime 

• time lost from work by victims 
of crime 

• damage to property 

• lower property values because 
of crime in the neighborhood 

• the cost of operating the criminal 
justice system 

• the costs of private security services 
and devices, such as locks and burglar 
alarms 

In addition to direct costs, "involuntary 
trcinsfers" occur when resources are 
J *^»ken from one person or organization 



and acquired by another, but they 
remain within society For example— 

• The dollar value of cash and property 
lost through robberies, burglaries, theft, 
embezzlement, and fraud is 'trans- 
ferred" to the offender 

• Additional costs of goods and serv- 
ices to consumers are charged by 
manufacturers and retailers to cover 
the'*" losses from crime 

• Income tax evasion victimizes the 
government and other taxpayers who 
must pay higher taxes as a result. 

A third type of economic cost of crime 
to society occurs in what is often called 
the "underground economy." This con- 
sists of consensual crimes where both 
parties agree to participate in the illegal 
activity Examples of the underground 
economy are illegal gambling, prostitu- 
tion, drug purchctSes. knowingly buying 
stolen property and so on. 

Some costs of crime 
have been measured 

Most estimates of the total cost of crime 
to society are made by summing esti- 
mates of its individual components. 
Some of these recent estimates are— 

• Personal crimes of violence and 
theft and the household crimes of 

burglary larceny, and motor vehicle 
theft cost their victims $13 billion in 
1985 

—in 1981 most losses were from theft 
of property or cash (92%), 6% were 
from property damage and 2% from 
medical expenses 2 

—$3.9 billion {36% of all losses) were 
recovered or reimbursed within 6 
months after the offense 

• Net losses from robbery, burglary, 
and larceny of banks was estimated at 
$37 million in 1982 by Abt Associates. 
Inc , using FBI data ^ The losses from 
commercial robberies and burglaries 
can be estimated using FBI data at $1 1 
billior in 1982. 

• Drug abuse costs to American soci- 
ety were estimated by Research Triangle 
Institute to be $597 billion in 1983. ^ 

—Half the cost is in lost productivity 
by drug users 

—A third IS crime-related (the cost to 
the criminal justice system and the pri- 
vate security industry attributable to 



drug-related crimes, property damage 
by drug users, and lost employment of 
crime victims). 

—Social welfare expenditure such as 
disability payments, unemployment com- 
penstlion, workers compensation, pub- 
lic assistance, and food stamps resulting 
from drud abuse were estimated at 
another $115 million. 

—Health care services related to drug 
abuse and drug abuse treatment pro- 
grams cost an additional $2 billion, and 
medicare reimbursements resulting from 
drug abuse were $100 million. 

• Credit and charge card fraud may 

cost as much as $500 million according 
to Federal Trade Commission 1984 
estimates.5 

• Automated teller machine fraud in 

1983 lost banks between $70 million 
and $100 million, a BJS study 
estimated.^ 

• Counterfeit notes and currency val- 
ued at a total of $71.8 million by the U.S. 
Secret Service either were passed to 
the public or v^re seized before they 
could be passed ^ Of this, close to $64 
million wcp seized before they could be 
circulated, but $78 milLon fc jnd their 
way into general circulation. 

• Drunk driving caused motor vv^'hicle 
crashes costing $13.2 billion in 19t? 
according to Research Triangle Insti ute 
estimates 8 

• Federal income tax evasion was esti- 
mated by the Internal Revenue Service 
at $81.5 billion in 1981, including failure 
to report income and overstatement of 
deductions 9 

• Private security costs for 1980 were 
estimated to be $21 7 billion by Security 
World magazine 

• The criminal justice system cost the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
$456 billion in 1985, according to 

BJS 
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How much does government spena for justice? 



In 1985 le8S than 3<H) of all 
government spending was for 
criminal and civil Justice 

Of this amount— 

• 1.4% was for police protection 

• 8% was for corrections 

• 6% was for judicial services, such as 
courts, prosecution, and public defense 

By long tradition in this country, criminal 
justice is primarily a function of State 
and local governments In examining 
how much is spent to maintain criminal 
justice systems throughout the Nation, it 
IS useful to compare criminal justice 
expenses with all government expenses- 
Federal, State, and local— to give an 
overall picture of how tax dollars are 
spent. 

The estimated 29% of all spending for 
criminal and civil justice services by all 
levels of government in 1985 compares 
with about— 

• 21% for social insurance payments 

^ 18% for national defense and interna- 
tional relations 

• 13% for education 

• 11% for interest on the debt 

• 7% for housing and the environment 

• 6% for public welfare 

• 40/0 for hospitals and health care 

• 36% for transportation 

• 05% for space research and 
technology. 

State and local governments spend 
a larger share of their total 
budgets for criminal justice 
than the Federal Government 

In 1985 less than 1% of Federal spend- 
ing was for justice activities, compared 
with 5% of State spending. 13% of 
county spending, and 10% of municipal 
spending 

The Federal Government proportion is 
lower than that of other governments 
because— 

• It has jurisdiction over on*v a small 
portion of civil and cnmina. cases 

• It has sole responsibility for national 
defense and international relations, 
which consumed 28% of its expendi- 
tures in 1985 

• It IS almost solely responsible for 
Social Security and other social insur- 
ance payments, which accounted for an 
additional 28% of its 1985 expenditure 



Police and corrections account for a small portion 
of government spending 

Federal, Stale, and local spending 

for selected government functions, 1985 



Purpose of expenditure 



Insurance trust expenditure 

Social security 
Unemployment compensation 
Worker's compensation 
Public employee retirement 
Veterans life insurance 



National iefense and international relations 



Billion dollars^ 



$328.8 — 



288.7 — 100s Federal 



Education 



Interest on general debt 



205.9 — 



172.7 



Environment and housing 



Public welfare 

Old ago assistance. Aid to families 
with dependent children. Aid to the blind, 
Aid to the disabled. General relief 

Hospitals ana health 
Transportation 



Police, judicial sen/ices, and corrections^ 
Postal service 

Space research and technology 



107.1 
94.8 



G3.7 
57.2 



46.5 
28.9 

7.3 



(Mainly Federal 
Federal $284 6 
State 37 9 
Local 6 3 



Mainly local 
Federal $26 C 
State 126 6 
Local 139 2 



Mainly Federal 
Fedeiai $140 3 
State lar 
Local 17 4 



fMatniy Federal 
and State 

(Federal $68 3 
State C7 3 
!.ocal 18 2 



(Mi'nly Stitw 
ind locil: 
Federal $6 4 
State 16 3 

I Local 27.4 



^Does not include $187 8 billion in seven addi 
tional categories— see source for itemization 
Detail by level of government does not ^qual 
totals because duplicative intergovernmental 
amounts are excluded from totals 



^ThiS IS the amour reported in source, it differs 
frorr the amount in the primary source used in 
the rest of this chapter 



Source Governmental finances in 1984-$$. US Bureau of the Census 



C 



12 i 
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Patterns of justice financing and spending highlight the different 
responsibilities at each level of government 



state and local governments 
pay BB^ of ai! government costs 
for criminal and civil justice 



Level of 
government 

Local 
State 
Federal 
Total* 

*Ooes not add to iota' 
tjecaute ol rounding 



1985 justice 
expenditure 
(billions) 

$25 3 
14 7 
57 
$45 6 



The dominance of Slate and local 
governments in justice spending shows 
clearly thai they, not the Federal 
Government, have primary responsibility 
for criminal justice in this country 

Spending by local governments 
exceeds that of State governments 
because municipalities have the main 
responsibility for police protection, 
which accounts for 48% of all justice 
spending. In fact, municip?^l spending 
for police alone amounts to 27% of all 
justice spending in the cotjntry. 



The dominance of m* 
spending for the * 
Is diminishing 

Percent ot direct governnn jn. 
spending for ttie justice system 

50 



Municipal 




Federal 



1971 



1975 



1980 



1985 



Data tor 1960-84 are estimates as no data were 
collected m those year'. 

Source BJS Justice expenditure and employment 
the US, 1971-79 an i985 



ERjc: 



State and county shares 
of justice system costs 
are Increasing 

Beiween 1971 and 1985 the share of 
total government spending fo? criminal 
and civil jus!icp by - 

• States rose from 26% to 32% 

• Counties rose from 20% to 23% 

• Federal agencies rose from 12% to 
13% 

• Municipalities fell from 42% to 32%. 

This change is due mainly to State and 
county governments taking responsibility 
for justice functions that had been ear- 
ned by other levels of government. For 
example, several States have set up a 
system of State courts that replaced 
some county and municipal courts. The 
States' share of total government spend- 
ing for cc'iils rose from 23% in 1971 to 
37% in 1985. The increased shares for 
States and counties also reflect large 
increases in correctional costs borne by 
those levels of government 

Cities and towns spend 
most of their justice dollars 
for police protection 

In 1985 cities, towns, and townships 
spent— 

• 83% for police 

• 7% for corrections 

• 4% for couils 

• 4% for prosecution and legal services 

• 6% for public defense 

• 2% for all other justice activities 

Per capita costs for poLce 
protection are higher for 
large than for smaller cities 

The per capita spending for police 
proteC'on vanes by ci»v s'ze 



1960 
City size 

50 000 to 74.999 
70.000 '0 99.999 
lOOOOO to 249,999 
?50,000 to 499,999 
500,'^'") and more 



1965 per capita 
spending tor 
police _ 

S 75 51 

81 29 

66 66 
107 72 
134 45 



State gov'ernments spend more 
than half their justice dollars 
on corrections 



In 1985 State governments spent— 

• 55% for corrections 

• 22% for police protection 



• 15% for courts 

• 5% for prosecution and legal services 

• 2% for putDlic defense. 

Of State government spending for cor- 
rections, 84% was for the construction, 
operation, and .^keep of correctional 
institutions (including 13% for capital 
outlays); ^2 io% for probation, parole, 
and pardon programs; and 7% for 
othei correctional activities. 

Coti^ctlons spending accounted 
for 3% of tilt State government 
spending In 1985 

In 35 States, between 2% and 4% of all 
State spending was for corrections 
costs, such as the operation, main- 
tenance, and construction of pnsons 
and halfway houses and running proba- 
tior. and pares programs. 

Of State government spending— 

• 33% was for education 

• 1 7% for public welfare 

• 10% for transportation and highways 

• 8% for health and hospitals 

• 5% for justice 

• 4% for interest on debt 

• 3% for the environment and housing. 

Counties spend the most 
for court-related functions 

Counties spent $35 billion (35%) of the 

• ' of $101 billion spent in 1985 by all 
levels of government for courts, prose- 
cution, legal services and public 
defense State governments spent 32% 
of the total, the Federal Government. 
20%; and municipalities, 14%. While 
county governments contribute the most 
to court-related functions, these func- 
tions do not dominate county justice 
spending to the extent that police pro- 
tection dominates municipal spending 
or corrections dominates State 
spending. 

In 1985 counties spent— 

• 34% of all their justice dollars for 
court- related functions (208% for courts. 
96% for prosecution and legal services, 
and 33% for public defense) 

• 35% for police protection, usually 
county shenffs or police 

• 3i% for corrections, primanly jails 
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48 cents of every justice dollar is spent for police protection 



Police 
483% 



Federal 
Government 

State 

government 



County 
government 



Municipal 
government 



6.1% 



8lVe 



Corrections 

28 6% 



Police 
protection 
IS largely a 
municipal 
function 



Courts are mainly 
a State and county 
function 



15% 
17 7% 




Prosecution 
Legal services 
Public defense 

9,4% 

^ 7 OVo 



2 3% 



Corrections 
» IS primarily 
a State function 



Note An additional 1% of expenditure was for other functions 

Source 8JS Justice expenditure and employnnent in the US. 1985 



In most States, local spending 
for justice exceeds State 
government spending 

Percent distribution 
of direct justice spending 



Local 





County 




btdte 


US total 


26% 


37% 


37% 


Alabama 


01 




4y 


Alaska 


2 


1 7 

1 f 


01 


Arizona 


')i 

OI 


o9 




Arkansas 


24 


32 


45 


California 


42 


31 


27 


Colorado 


22 


44 


ic 


Connecticut 


0 






Delaware 


13 


15 


70 


Flonda 


37 


26 


37 


Georgia 


36 


24 


41 


Hawaii 


14 


OO 


49 


Idaho 


34 


27 


39 


Illinois 


21 


46 


33 


Indiana 


23 


37 


41 


Iowa 


30 


32 


38 


Kansas 




O** 


44 


Kentucky 




OA 


3o 


Louisiana 


25 


35 


40 


Maine 


13 


35 


53 


Maryland 


31 


20 


49 


Massachusetts 


5 


45 


51 


Michigan 


27 


ob 


17 


Minnesota 


40 


ol 


OO 

<:» 


Mississippi 


24 


31 


45 


Missouri 


20 


45 


35 


Montana 


3' 


On 




Nebraska 


25 


1/1 


A 1 


Nevada 


55 


17 


27 
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10 


42 


48 


New Jersey 


23 


42 


35 


New Mexico 


14 


29 


57 


New York 


15 


49 


36 


North Carolina 


16 


27 


57 


North Dakota 


34 


31 


35 


Ohio 


31 


42 


27 


Oklahoma 


12 


36 


53 


Oregon 


27 


26 


46 


Pennsylvania 


22 


49 


29 


Rhode island 


0 


48 


52 


South Carolina 


25 


19 


56 


South Dakota 


25 


24 


52 


Tennessee 


25 


38 


37 


Texas 


33 


39 


28 


Utah 


26 


28 


46 


Vermont 


2 


23 


76 


Virginia 


24 


31 


45 


Washington 


37 


27 


36 


West Virginia 


27 


23 


50 


Wisconsin 


30 


37 


34 


Wyoming 


29 


29 


42 



Source BJS Jusr/ce expenditure and empioyn-.pni m the 
US 1985 forthcoming 



Criminal justice services are 
funded predominantly by taxes 
raised in the jurisdiction where 
the services are performed 

in addition to taxes, other cources of 
revenue are also used for justice serv- 
ices These include bond proceeds, 
fees and fines, forfeiture of assets in 
criminal cases, and unrestricted State 
aid such as sales tax distributions 

Governments also receive "intergovern- 
mental payments" from other govern- 
ments Such payments move in many 
directions. They may be payments from 
the Federal Government to a State or 
local government, from a State govern- 
ment to a cour.ty or city, from one local 
government to another, or, more rarely, 
from a State or local government to the 
Federal Government 



• State and local governments used 
close to $1 billion from the Federal 
Government for criminal and civil justice 
in 1985 

• Local governments received close to 
$1 4 billion from their State govern- 
ments, this included an unknown 
amount of Federal funds that were 
being "passed through" the State 
government 

• State governments received $113 mil- 
lion from local governments in their 
States 

• Local governments received $255 mil- 
lion from other local governments 
These payments were mainly reimburse- 
ments for services such as those per- 
formed when a county provides police 
protection for a city 
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Private sector involvement in the criminal justice system is growing 



Privatization in criminal justice often refers to private sector 
involvement in corrections 



Governments are making greater 
use of the private sector to 
perform criminal justice services 

Using the private sector to perform 
functicns once performed by the public 
sector IS known as "privattzation." a 
word not well known outside of govern- 
ment, where it has been used for 
several years In 1983 it was added to 
Webster's ninth new collegiate dictionary 
as a derivative noun of "privatize." 
defined as 'to make private, esp. to 
change (as a business or industry) from 
public to pnvate control or ownership." 

Historically, many criminal justice func- 
tions, including law enforcement and 
prosecution, were performed by the pri- 
vate sector With the advent of public 
polic g and prisons in the 19th century, 
many criminal justice functions became 
responsibilities of government * However, 
governments have long used the private 
sector to perform certain functions, and 
this practice has been increasing in 
recent years. A 1985 survey of State 
general services officials by the Council 
of State Governments showed that most 
States contract with private firms for 
legal, medical, engineering, and techni- 
cal professional services Such State 
and local government spending for pri- 
vate sector services grew from $274 bil- 
lion in 1975 to $668 billion m 1980 and 
to $81 billion in 1982 



Type 

Contracting for services— A government 
agency enters into a contract with a private 
firm »o provide a service Contracts are used 
for food, laundry, or medical services for a 
correctional institution, education or voca- 
tional training for inmates, and staff training 



Prison industries— A government agency 
enters into an agreement with a private firm 
to operate an industry or business withm the 
prison using inmates as employees As of 
January 1985. Sexton et al identified 26 
projects with pnvate sector involvement in 
State-level prison industries, including 

• Hotel and motel telephone reservation sys- 
tems located inside of prisons, through which 
inmates answer the phones and make reser- 
vations for customers who do not know they 
are talking to a prisoner 

• Factories installed in the prison and 
managed by pnvate sector employees who 
supervise the prison inmate factory workers * 
These factories manufacture various items 
including office furniture and computer 
equipment 



Historical background 

Contracts for correctional services and pro- 
grams have been used for many years and 
are quite common George and Camille 
Camp found that such contracts were used 
more by juver^kle than by adult facilities They 
also founo that most adult and juvenile cor- 
rectional facilities plan to expand their use of 
private contracts for specific services 

In the early 19th century the private sector 
was the most frequent employer of convict 
labor Opposition from nval manufacturers 
grev/ until the Great Depression, when, cou- 
pled with concern about the treatment of 
prisoners. Congress and many State legisla- 
tures passed laws that resulted in a decrease 
in this practice By the 1970s, prison indus- 
tries came to be viewed as State-supported 
vocational training programs to rehabilitate 
inmates while, at the same time providing 
some revenue for the State Currently the 
role of the private sector tn prison industries 
IS being reexamined and expanded 



Private firms and individuals 
perform services In all 
criminal justice sectors 

• Criminal justice agencies often con- 
tract with private firms to provide 
janitorial, food service, medical, training, 
computer support, and similar services 

• Corporations, retail establishments, 
and governments hure private police to 
provide security in the workplace, at 
residences, and in shopping areas (See 
chapter IV for a detailed discussion of 
private security) 

• Arrested persons often use private bail 
bondsmen to obtain money to ga:n 
release from detention pending tnal 

• Prosecutors and defense attorneys 
hire pnvate exper witnesses to assess 



and develop evidence and testify in 
court 

• Courts and other justice agencies hire 
private attorneys to represent indigent 
defendants 

• Private process servers deliver sub- 
poenas and other court documents 

• Courts use private firms to provide 
stenographic and transcription services 
for trials 

• Courts place persons who appear tn 
proceedings before them in private 
treatment programs, sometimes as a 
condition of probation and sometimes 
as a final disposition Juveniles in partic- 
ular are likely to be placed in pr.vate 
facilities 



Private prisons have become one 
of the most hotly debated issues 
in criminal justice today 

Supporters of private prisons point to 
other areas that have been "privatized" 
as modpls. including hospitals, health 
care, and nursing homes These propo- 
nents argue that— 

• The private sector can more quickly 
and cheaply build prisons and ease 
overcrowding by avoiding bureaucratic 
red tape and the need for voter 
approval for financing pnson construc- 
tion 

• The private sector can more qu'ckly 
implement new ideas and programs to 
better perform correctional functions 
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Type 

Private sector financing of prison 
construction— A pnvaie firm provides the 
funds needed to build a correctional institu- 
tion and Signs a long ternn agreement to 
lease the institution to the government 
Mullen found that these financial arrange- 
ments were bang seriously considered m a 
number of States m 1984 and had been 
used for a $30 2 million jail and sheriff's facil- 
ity in Colorado, a S50 million jail in Philadel- 
phia, a S5 million jail in Tennessee, and a jail 
and criminal justice training center in Los 
Angeles 



Private facility ownership and operation— 

A private firm locates a ate. builds a prison 
(or remodels an existing structure), and runs 
the pnson on a day-to day basis under con- 
tract with the government The government 
pays the firm for ail expenses under a con- 
tract, in many cases being charged a daily 
fee for each inmata This type of arrange 
ment has been used by the Federal Govern 
ment to house illegal aliens and youthful 
offenders, by a few local governments for 
jails, and by State and local governments for 
juveni'es, halfway houses, and small 
minimum-secunty facilities Despite the will- 
ingness of private corrections firms to oper- 
ate *arge, maximum security prisons. State 
governments have moved slowly in this area 



• The private sector can perform correc- 
tional functions more efficiently and less 
expensively than the public sector 

These arguments are appealing to 
government officials faced v;ilh increas- 
ing prison populations and limited 
resources for corrections, but there are 
a number of legal and ethical issues 
that are causing them to proceed 
cautiously 

• Can the government delegate its 
powers to incarcerate persons to a 
private firm'? 

• Can a private firm depnve persons 
of their liberty and exercise coercive 
authority, perhaps through use of 
deadly force'? 



Historical bacicground 

A more recently developed form of privatiza- 
tion of corrections is private sector financing 
of prison and lail construction Traditionally, 
prison and lail construction has been 
financed with a governments current operat- 
ing * nds and general obligation bonds The 
use 01 current funds avoids having to pay 
interest, but it can become problematic if 
cost Overruns exceed available cash General 
obligation bonds require the payment of 
interest and the approval of the voters, who 
may balk at the prospect of the high costs of 
prison construction Private sector investment 
avoids some of these difficulties By signing a 
long-term lease/purchase agreement v;ith the 
private investors, the government needs only 
to pay the "rent" for the institution As attrac- 
tive as this concept may seem, issues have 
been raised about it because it circumvents 
the public approval process 

Private prisons, or "prisons for profit" as they 
are called by some, are another recent con- 
cept in private sector involvement in correc- 
tions Like private sector financing of prison 
construction, it avoids some of the problems 
corrections officials have encountered in 
locating prison sites and gaming voter 
approval for construction of correctional insti- 
tutions Again, like private sector financing, 
issues have been raised about this particular 
form of private involvement in corrections 



• Who would be legally liable in the 
event of law suits? 

• Who would be responsible for main- 
taining the prison if the private 
employees go on slnke"^ 

• Would a private company have the 
right to refuse to accept certain types of 
inmates, for example, those with AIDS^ 

• If a private firm went bankrupt, who 
would be responsible for the inmates 
and the facility^ 

• Could a private company reduce staff 
f^alaries or hire nonunion members as a 
way of reducing costs'^ 

• Would the "profit motive" operate to 
the detriment of the government or the 
inmates, either by keeping inmates in 
prison who should be released or by 



reducing services to a point at which 
inmates, guards, and the public v.ere 
endangered^ 

• What options would a government 
with no facility of its own have if it 
became dissatisfied with the perfor- 
mance of the private firm'' 

• Is it appropriate for the government to 
circumver^t the public's right to vote to 
increase debt ceilings'? 

So tar, not enough private facilities have 
been in existence long enough to com- 
plete the evaluations needed to answer 
the questions that have been raised. It 
is clear, however, that the issues will 
continue to be debated and that more 
and perhaps other types of private facili- 
ties will open in the future 

Many States are pondering private 
sector options in corrections, but 
few have opened private facilities 

The issues that have come up about 
privatization of corrections are being 
debated in correctional departments, 
governors' offices, and State legislatures. 
A survey of State legislative staff to iden- 
tify the issues that would take prece- 
dence during their 1986 legislative ses- 
sions found that 18 of the 29 States 
responding reported that one or more 
aspects of privatization of corrections 
will be a major issue for legislative 
attention during 1986 



Number 

Pri\/aiizat'on aspect of States 



Contracts for services 1 1 

Private financing 10 
Operation/management of— 

adult fac.es 9 

juvenile facilities 7 

Pnson industries 6 

Number of States responding 29 



Between 1980 and January 1. 1986, 13 
private jails and prisons opened in 9 
States Seven of 'hese were under con- 
tract to the US Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service The total capacity of 
these institu* .ns (1.910 beds) represents 
about a quarter of 1% of the total incar- 
cerated adult population 




<^0 
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What are the trends in justice spending? 



Governments adjust spending 
patterns in response to changing 
needs of society and shifts in the 
public's demand for services 

Correction's share of Stale and local 
spending has Increased by more than 
75%, from 13% to 23%. since 1952, 
when data first became available In the 
first half of the current decade alone, 
this share has grown by a third, from 
1.7% in 1980. Such dramatic changes 
are not seen in spending for police pro- 
tection, which fluctuated between 3% 
and 5% of all State and local general 
spending during 1902-85 Police pro- 
tection, however, is primarily the function 
of municipal governments. Cities of 
more than 50.000 population devoted 
15% of their total spending for police in 
1985, after gradually increasing their 
spending from 12% in the 1950s 

Education's share of total general 
spending by State and local govern- 
ments grew from 25% in 1902 to about 
40% in the 1960s as the post-World War 
II babies moved through the public 
school system. But by 1985, education's 
share had dropoed to a 25-year low of 
35%. 

The impact of the Great Depression and 
resulting social insurance programs can 
be seen on spending for public wel- 
fare is In 1927. 2% of all general spend- 
ing by State and local governments was 
for welfare Five years later it had nearly 
tnpled. It peaked at close to 13% in 
1950 During the 1950s and 1960s, it 
leveled off at 8-9% of government 
spending; these were years of relatively 
strong economic growth and low unem- 
ployment. By the 1970s, welfare began 
consuming a larger share of State and 
local spending as the economy wor- 
sened and increasing numbers of older 
Americans became eligible for Medicaid 
benefits This percentage has remained 
relatively steady sir.v.c 1980, ranging 
from 12 8% to 133% 



During this century, the police and corrections shares of State 
and local spending have not fluctuated as radically 
as the shares for some other government functions 

Education 



Percent of total 
general governmental 
spending 



25 




Corrections'- 



0 ' — 
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I960 



1980 1985 



Sources Htstoncal statistics of governmental finances and employment Census of governments. 
1977 and 1982 Governmental finances m 1979-80 and 1984-85. US Bureau of the Census 



Per capita spending by State and local governments for police 
and corrections increased more rapidly than for some other 
government functions during the past quarter century 

Per capita spending in constant 1985 dollars* 

















% change 




1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1960-85 


Education 


S517 


$58^' 


S710 


S807 


3824 


S807 


+ 56% 


Public welfare 


95 


120 


209 


268 


292 


300 


+ 216 


Hospitals and 
















health care 


95 


113 


148 


182 


193 


208 


+ 119 


Highways 


239 


260 


247 


204 


189 


189 


-21 


Police protection 


51 


58 


70 


83 


82 


88 


+ 73 


Corrections 


17 


21 


25 


32 


38 


54 


+ 218 



'See technical appendix for deia ls on methodology used to Produce constant dollars 



Sources Historical statistics of governmental finances and 
employnnent Census of Governments 1977 and 19S'> 



Governmental finances m 1979-80 and ^984-85 U S 
Bureau of the Census 



During 1360-85, per capita spending 
grew faster for corrections 
than for police protection 



in constant dollars. Stale and local 
spending per capita for corrections 
grew during 1960-85 by 218% while 
the growth rate for police protection was 
only a third of this, or 73^/o Since 1980. 
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spending for corrections has grown by 
42%. compared with 7% for police pro- 
tect'on Since 1960 spending for public 
welfare grew by 216%. hospitals and 
health care, by 119%, and education, 
by 56%. highway spending declined 
by 21% 16 
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State and local general spending, 
$2,321 per capita in 1985, included— 

• $807 for education 

• $300 for welfare 

• $208 for hospitals and health care 

• $189 for highways 

• $88 for police protection 

• $54 for corrections 

• $675 for all other functions 



state and local spending 
for all Justice functions 
increased from 1971 to 1985 

Constant (1985) Change 
dollars per capita (1971-85) 



All spending for criminal and civil 
justice rose steadily until 1976, 
then leveled off, resuming growth 
in the early 1980s 

In constant 1985 (jollars State an(j local 
per capita spen(jing for justice grew at 
an annual average of 3% between 1971 
an(j 1976. Between 1976 an(j 1979 it 
grew by less than 25% a year 
Between 1978 an(j 1979 it fell oy 1 8% 
Since 1979 its rate of growth has been 
about 1.3% per year on average. By 
1985 per capita spen(jing was $167 

Per capita spen(jing for— 

• Police grew stea(jily until 1976, fell in 
1977, rose slightly in 1978, an(j fell again 
in 1979. By 1985 police per capita 
spending was at $8062. an 11-year low 

• Ail court-related functions grew 
steadily until 1976; but court spending 
leveled off in 1977, and then again grew 
slightly until reaching $3381 per capita 
in 1985. 

• Corrections grew steadily until 1978, 
slowed in 1979, then rose by 34% 
between 1979 and 1985, when it 
reached $51.64 per capita. 



• Other criminal justice functlor.c like 
planning, information, and communica- 
tion systems that serve more than one 
cnminal justice function and general 
cnminal justice training programs tripled 
between 1971 and 1976, before leveling 
off in 1977, and falling close to the 1971 
level in 1985 This pattern reflects the 
impact of the rapidly increasing Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
block grant program in the early 1970s 
and Its demise in 1979-80. 

Since 1979, spending rose faster 
for corrections than for any 
other justice function, while 
spending for police fell 

Between 1979 and 1985 per capita 
spending in 1985 constant dollars for— 

• corrections grew by 341% 

• public defense grew by 24 7% 

• prosecution grew by 6.8% 

• courts grew by 02% 

• police protection fell by 1 5% overall, 
but It grew for cities with populations 
of more than 50,000 

• other justice functions fell by 40.2%. 




0 : 

1971 1975 1980 1985 

See technrcal appendix for inflation adjustment 
factors. Source: Expenditure and employment 
data for the criminal Justice system, 1969'70; BJS 
Justice expenditure and employment in the US, 
1979 and 7955. 



Cities over 50,000 population 
increased spending for police 
services between 1946 and 1985 



Populations or cities m thousands 600+ 



Constant (1985) 
dollars per capita 

$134 



Si 00 




S50 



1946 



1950 



1960 



1970 



1980 



1985 



See technical appendix for inflation adiustmeni procedures 
Source "City police expenditure data 1946 1985." compi'ed fronn 
US Bureau of the Census surveys of government finance. 1946-85 



In Cities With populations of rrtore than 
50,000, per capita spending for police 
grew rapidly in the 30 years between 
1946 and 1976. then growth leveled 
off, and, in some cases, declined. 
Beginning in the early 1980s, however, 
grovlh in city spending for police 
resumed, reaching levels close to those 
prevailing in the mid-1970s. Over the 
period, police spending grew faster in 
larger than in smaller cities of this 
group. 





Percent 




change 


1980 City Size 


1946-85 


500 000 or more 


186 8% 


250 000 199 999 


193 1 


100 000-249 999 


145 1 


75 000-99 999 


136 8 


50 000-74 999 


124 3 
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What factors are related to per capita spending? 



Many factors are believed 
to affect how much a State 
spends for criminal justice 

Some States may need to spend more 
on justice activities because they have 
a more serious crime problem than 
others The citizens of some States may 
express greater concern about crime 
than those in other States and convince 
their elected officials to assign higher 
priority to funding cnmma! justice than 
to other government activities such as 
education or transportation. Some 
States are "richer" than others, having 
a larger tax base from which to fund 
government activities. The citizens of 
some States may be more willing than 
those in other States to tax themselves 
to fund governmental programs in 
general. 

Per capita justice costs vary 
by State from less than $100 
to as much as $592 

State and local governments spent an 
average of $167 per capita for justice 
services m 1985 

In 1985 State and local governments in 
Arkansas, Maine, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, and Wes; Virginia spent less 
than $100 per capita for justice services, 
Alaska spent $592; New ^ork. $293. 
and Nevada, $244 

Regional variation is also evident Per 
capita spending for justice was— 

• $208 in the Northeast 

• $205 in the West 

• $140 in the South 

• $140 in the Midwest 



The Northeast and ViesX lead the Nation in justice costs per capita 




State and local per capita 
expend it ure for justice act i vities 

Less $100 $150 S200 + 



to Si 50 toS200 



Source Justice expenditure and employment 1985 BJS Bulletin March 1987 



States with high crime rates tend to have high 
expenditures for criminal and civil justice 



Per capita sper^dmg 

for cnminal and civil justice 

$300 



$200 
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Sources Justice expenditure and employment m the US 1985 BJS 
Bulletin March i987 FBI Crime in the United States. ^985 
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What do justice dollars buy? 



Justice dollars are used to compensate victims, to investigate crimes, 
and to apprehend, try, and punish offenders 



Victim compensation (1980 and 1981) 
Average maximum award 
Average award 

Investigative and court costs 

A Stale or Federal wiretap (1986) 
To protect a Federal witness (1986) 
Juror payment (1986)— 

State 

Federal 
Court case (1982)— 

Cahfornta Superior Court 

Flonda Circuit Court 

Washington State Superior Court 

US District Courts 
To arrest, prosecute, and try a robbery 
case in New York City (1981)- 

wilh guilty plea and sentencing day after arrest 

with guilty plea after indictment and sentencirig 
68 days after arrest 

With tnal disposition and sentencing 250 days 
after arrest 

Most frequent assigned counsel hourly rate (1982)— 
Out-of court 
In court 

Average indigent defense case (1982) 

Corrections operations costs 
For one adult offender— 
in a Federal prison (i985) 
jn a State prison (1984) 

tn a State operated, community based facility (1984) 

in a local jail (1983) 

on Federal probation or parole (1986) 

on State orobai.on (1985) 

on State parole (1985) 
For housing— 

an unsentenced Federal prisoner m a local laii (1986) 

a sentenced Federal prisoner 

in a local community treatment center (1986) 
m a jail (1986) 
For housing— 

one resident in a public juvenile facility (1985) 
Prison industry wage (1985) 



$18,000 per award 
$3,000 per award 



$35,508 per wiretap 

$118,200 per year 

$10 per day 

$30 per day 

$5 per minute 

$4 per minute 

$4 pe' minute 

$9 per minute 



$851 per case 

$6,665 per case 

332.627 per case 

$20-30 per hour 

$30-50 per hour 

$196 per case 



$13,162 per year 

$11,302 per year 

$7,951 per year 

$9,360 per year 

$1,316 per year 

$584 per year 

$702 per year 

$36 per day 

$30 per day 
$33 per day 

$25,200 per year 
$0 24-1 02 per hour 



Note Multiple sources suppl'ed the data in this table 
Ranges are presented when the source did not provide 
enough mfomation to compute an average The list of 



sources for this tabte is available Irom BJS either m the 
technical appendix or separately upon request 



The cost of bringing an offender 
to justice is highly variable and 
includes many "hidden costs'* 

The costs of convicting an offender are 
many and varied. They include paying 
for- 

• Police to investigate criminal events, 
arrest offenders, and appear as wit- 
nesses in court (often on overtime) 

• Public defenders and assigned coun- 
sel to represent indigent defendants 

• Prosecutors to investigate, prepare, 
and present the case in court 

• Judges and juries to hear the evi- 
dence and reach a verdict 

• The probation department to prepare 
presentence investigation reports for the 
judge to use in sentencing 

• State identification and information 
bureaus to check fingerprints and crimi- 
nal histories of defendants 

• Local jails to house defendants who 
are detained in pretrial custody 

Different criminal cases 
vary greatly in cost 

The price of justice, a 1981 study of 
three 'typical" New York City robbery 
cases, found that the cost of arresting, 
prosecuting, and trying the defendants 
ranged from $851 to $32,627 not 
including correctional costs after trial. In 
each of the cases, the defendants were 
arrested shortly after the crime, eliminat- 
ing the need for long and costly police 
investigation 

In the first case, the defendants pleaded 
guilty to a reduced charge the day after 
their arrest Beyond arrest and booking, 
the costs were minimal. Each defendant 
received a 6-month sentence 

The second case cost $6,665. The 
defendant pleaded guilty after being 
indicted, but before trial. Seventy per- 
cent of the total cost was for pretrial 
detention, 68 days after arrest, the 
defendant re'^ ved a sentence of 4 to 
12 years of imprisonment for the plea of 
guilty to robbery 

In the third case, the defendant chose 
to go to a felony trial in which he was 
found guilty of robbery and sentenced 
to 9 to 18 years, 250 days had elapsed 
between arrest and sentencing The 
total cost was $32,627, half of which 
was for pretrial detention. 



Courts process many i<inds of cases 
with widely varying costs 

State courts handle about the same 
number of civil as criminal cases, in 
Federal courts civil cases outnumber 
criminal cases by 6 to 1 In most 
instances the same court handles both 
types of cases 

There is no agreed-upon method of 
dividing national co'j'^t expenses 
between civil and criminal workloads to 
arrive at the total cost of criminal vs 
civil cases It is clear, however, that costs 
of processing different kinds of cases 
vary enormously Foi example, the clerk 
of court may only have to file docu- 

I2d 



ments to probate an uncontested will, 
but months of effort are required to 
provide for a jury trial in a complex 
personal injury suit or murder case 

What are the operating costs 
of correctional sanctions? 

The 1984 Census of State Adult Correc- 
tional Facilities found a wide range 
($5,797-$23,233) in the operating cost 
per prisoner among the States Factors 
affecting this range include— 

• regional variations in salaries that 
reflect differences in cost-of-living and 
union contracts 

• differences in utility costs and m the 
need for heating fuel 
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• differences in types of inslilulions 
operated (for example, a Stale may have 
a higher-than-average percentage of 
prisoners in less expensive minimum 
security) 

• differences m the extent to which the 
prison uses prisoners rather than hiring 
nonprisoners to perform maintenance 
services 

The Census found that there is not 
much difference in the cost per inmate 
per year between maximum and 
medium security facilities ($11,336 vs. 
$11,652). Minimum security facilities are 
somewhat less expensive, as are State- 
operated, community-based facilities, 
such as halfway houses In those com- 
munity facilities, the cost per inmate was 
$7,951. ranging from $4,767 to $27,400 
The wide range is due to differences in 
the types and intensity of treatment 
used; for example, a program with 
highly trained therapists is more expen- 
sive than one that is almost solely 
custodial. 

The Corrections yearbook found that 
across 46 State parole agencies, the 
average annual cost of maintaining a 
person on parole was $702 The annual 
average cost for a person on probation 
across 44 State agencies was $584. 

Savings from housing offenders 
in the community rather than in 
confinement can be misleading 

A study on the cost of prosecuting 
repeat felony offenders in Salt Lake 
County. Utah, found that probationers 
who commit crime while on probation 
and are prosecuted for it very quickly 
cost victims and the criminal justice sys- 
tem the amount of money "saved" by 
not incarcerating them for their earlier 
crime Repeat offenders (some of whom 
commit hundreds of crimes a year) can 
cost society many times over the cost of 
incarceration if they recidivate while in a 
community-based facility or on proba- 
tion or parole 

Widely divergent estimates of the 
construction cost per prison bed 
are found in various studies, 
reports, and media accounts 

There are many reasons for the varia- 
tion. 



Justice dollars also are used for buildings and equipment 










maximum security State prison (1985) 


$70,768 


per bed 


medium security State prison (1985) 


$53,360 


per bed 


minimum security State prison (1985) 


$29,599 


per bed 


'Constitutional" jail (1982) 


$43,000 


per bed 


juvenile facility (1985) 


$26,470 


per bed 


Average remodeling for additions to prisons (1985) 


$19,944 


per bed 


New courthouse construction costs (1982) 


$54-$65 


per sq ft 


Police car costs 






Average purchase price (1981) 


$8,000 


per car 


To equip a new police car with— 






police radio (1981) 


$2,000 


per car 


stren and light bar (1981) 


$800 


per car 


other (1981) 


$300 


per car 


To maintain and operate 






(not including patrol salary) (1981) 


$6,000 


per year 


Resale value (1981) 


$1,000 


per car 


Note Multiple sources supplied the data m thts table sources for this tatjJe is available from BJS either in the 


Ranges are presented when the source did not proviOv technical appendix or separately upon request 


enough 'nformation to compute an average The list of 







• Some sources include the purchase of 
the land, preparing the site, architects' 
fees, and long-term financing costs such 
as interest paid on bonds. Others do 
not. 

• Figures for differing levels of security 
classification (for example, minimum 
security vs. maximum security) are used 
in different sources. 

• Construction costs vary by region 

• Some prison construction cost is offset 
by using inexpensive prisoner labor 

• Some sources surveyed only "recently 
completed" construction. Others include 
the expected costs of future "approved" 
or "planned but not approved" con- 
struction. 

• Prisons vary in the amount of space 
per prisoner and in space allowed for 
prisoner support programs such as 
medical and psychiatric treatment, ath- 
letics, and recreation 

• Some late 1970s estimates are based 
on data from early 1970 surveys that 
have been adjusted for inflation- 
adjustments using different methods 
with different results. 

Maximum security prisons are clearly 
more expensive to build than medium 
security prisons, which in turn are more 
expensive than minimuiT^ ^^ecurity pris- 
ons. States reported to the CorrQctions 
yearbook, 1986, the following ranges of 
construction costs per prison bed for 
fiscal 1985- 



Secuntv 
type 

Maximum 

Medium 

Minimum 



Range 



$21 525-$l55.300 
$16.000-$125 000 
$7 000-$1l2,842 



Average 

$70 768 
$53,360 
$29,599 



What are the costs of jail 
construction? 

The estimate of $43,000 per jail bed. 
based on a 1982 survey of 34 
"advanced practices" jails, is somewhat 
lower than that for maximum and 
medium security prisons because jails 
usually do not have extensive architec- 
tural security features such as perimeter 
walls and usually are designed to pro- 
vide less area for recreation and 
rehabilitation activities because their 
inmates are held for shorter periods 

Corrections officials are exploring 
ways to cut the high cost of prison 
and jail construction 

The State of Virginia recently built two 
pnsons, one using conventional con- 
struction management and the tradi- 
tional poured concrete, concrete block, 
and brick. The other used factory 
prefabricated concrete panels The sec- 
ond pnson not only cost about a third 
less than it would have using conven- 
tional methods, it was completed in less 
than half the time ^8 
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Other States have had similar success 
fn reducing the cost of prison construc- 
tion by using prefabricated building 
parts and innovative construction 
management techniques Florida vas 
able to open a 336-bed expansion unit 
at an existing prison complex at a cost 
of about $16,000 "er cell California was 
able to reduce the cost per cell from 
$90,000 to $50,000.19 

How much does it cost to build 
a new courthouse? 

Available information does not allow 
computation of the cost of building a 
new "average courtroom," as is often 
done for prison cells Walter H Sobel, 
FA I A and Associates' 1982 survey of 
nine recently built courthouse projects 
found these variations 

• In one courthouse, 29% of the square 
footage was for jail cells, which cost 
more to build than courtrooms. 

• Two projects included large under- 
ground parking garages, which cost 
more than outdoor parking lots 

• Some projects included "shelling in" 
space for courtrooms to be completed 
in the future 

• Different courthouses have different 
mixes of space allocated for courtrooms 
and judicial chambers (the most expen- 
sive type of nondetention construction) 
and administrative and support space 
(costing about the same as routine 
business offices). 

• Regional factors in the construction 
industry also affect the cost of court 
houses 

The price per square foot of construe 
tion in three newly built courthouses 
that appeared to be the most compara- 
ble were $54, $61, and $65 One other 
project involved completing a shell that 
had been built earlier The cost per 
square foot was $54, higher than might 
be expected because the courthouse 
was limited to courtrooms and judges' 
chambers Two renovation efforts were 
reported, costing $36 and $67 per 
square foot, the range reflecting the 
extent of the renovation effort 



The purchase price for a police 
car ranged from $6,700 to $9,500 
in 25 jurisdictions 

The purchase price is only part of the 
cost of putting a patrol car on the 
streets In a 1982 survey the National 
Association of Criminal Justice Planners 
found that police radios ranged in cost 
from $1,200 to $4,300 in tne nine juris- 
dictions providing this information; 
police sirens and light bars added 
another $350 to $1,300 Costs for other 
equipment were reported Gt $10 to 
$700, these include police department 
dc^als and shields for the patrol car, 
loudspeakers, security cages for 
prisoners, and shotguns and racks 

The annual operating cost for a police 
car, including gas, oil, maintenance, and 
repair, varied from $3,000 to $13,000. 
The factors affecting this range include 
the number of shifts the car is dnven 
dunng the day, the type of driving 
involved (for example, city vs suburban 
patrol), climate conditions, and the 
length of time the car is operated before 
being resold This last factor is reflected 
in the range of resale value, reported at 
$550 to $4,500. 

Some police investigation and court 
costs are not well known 

The police sometimes pay informants 
for investigative information Undercover 
agents may use cash to buy drugs or 
other illegal goods and services in an 
attempt to obtain evidence of criminal 
behavior Police officers often are 
required in court as witnesses, fre- 
quently on overtime pay. In a 1982 sur- 
vey, the National Association of Criminal 
Justice Planners found that in five juris- 
dictions three-quarters of all court 
appearances involved police overtime 
For nine jurisdictions able to report cost 
data, tfje average overtime pay per 
court appearance was $41 



Courts pay private citizens for serving 
on jury duty. In 1986 the daily pay for 
jurors averaged about $10 per day In 
some States a lower fee (or no fee) is 
paid for the first few days Some States 
pay for half days and some pay on an 
hourly basis In the Federal system in 
1986, daily pay for jurors was $30 Uosi 
court systems also reimburse jurors for 
their travel expenses and pay living 
expenses for those serving on 
sequestered juries 

Another less well known expense is the 
cost of protecting witnesses. State and 
local governments engage in such 
activities, but the Federal Witness Secu- 
rity Program of the U.S. fvlarsha's Serv- 
ice IS clearly the largest and most 
extensive witness security program ,n 
the Nation. This program provides— 

• protection and maintenance services 
for witnesses, potential witnesses, and 
dependents whose lives are in jeopardy 
as a result of testimony against 
organized crime figures. 

• around-the-clock protection to wit- 
nesses while they are in a "hostile 
environment" and when they return to 
an area of danger for court .estimony. 

• geographic relocation for the witness 
and his or her dependents; housing, 
subsistence, new identification docu- 
ments, and employment, medical, and 
other assistance to allow the witness to 
become self-sustaining 

In 1986 the US Marshals Service 
provided protection or support for 1,714 
persons, including 933 principal wit- 
nesses ar.j 781 family members. The 
average annual cost per witness ranged 
from $47,500 for a person with no 
dependents in the program to $84,000 
for one with eight dependents, with an 
average annual cost per witness of 
$56,000 for the salaries and expenses 
of marshals. There are now more than 
12.500 participants in the Federal Wit- 
ness Security Program, although not all 
are under the active protection of the 
US fvlarshals. 
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Close to three-fourths of State and 
local justice dollars go for payroll 

Criminal and civil justice is a highly 
"personnel-intensive" activity. In 1985 
the payroll for State and local justice 
employees ranged from a high of 79% 
of all expenditures for police protection 
to a low of about 40% for public 
defense and "other justice" activities, 
such as planning commissions 20 

The defender proportion of spending for 
salanes was low because of widespread 
use of "assigned counsel" defense sys- 
tems in which the government pays pri- 
vate attorneys to represent indigent 
defendants. The National Criminal 
Defense Systems Study found that the 
fees paid to the attorneys have been 
reported to be as low as $10 and as 
high as $65 an hour but in most places 
the fee is between $20 and $30 an 
hour for out-of-court work and between 
$30 and $50 an hour for in-court work 
Sometimes the hourly fee vanes by the 
seriousness of the case and by whether 
It is at the trial or appeal stage Some 
jurisdictions that do not use an hourly 
rate use minimum and maximum 
ar.ounts of total compensation. 

The payroll proportion of spending for 
"other justice" activities is low because 
this category contains many intergovern- 
mental payments that do not require a 
large amount of staff support to oversee 

Salaries make up a relatively lower 
proportion of total spending for correc- 
tions (59%), primarily because of the 
costs of building and maintaining pri- 
sons, contracts for medical care and 
treatment programs, food, guard and 
pnsoner uniforms, and boarding 
prisoners at other institutions. 

Courts also have a relatively low propor- 
tion of total spending for salaries (71%) 
because of payments for jury and wit- 
ness fees, courthouse maintenance, and 
purchase of books for law libraries 

Salaries for police 

and correctional officers 

are generally the lowest 



Justice dollars pay personnel costs 




(Average annual salary There are jurisdictions where the salaries 




are higher or lower than these averages) 




Law enforcement officers (1985 and 1986) 




City police officer (entry level) 


$18,913 


City police officer (maximum) 


$24,243 


City police chief 


$33,168 


County sheriff patrol officer 


Not available 


State trooper (entry level) 


$18,170 


State trooper (maximum) 


$28,033 


Deputy US marshal 


$19,686 


US border patrol agent 


$23,068 


US immigration inopector 


$24,719 


US immigration agent 


$34,269 


Federal drug agent 


$36,973 


FBI agent 


$40.32^ 


Prosecutors (1986) 




State and local prosecution personnel 


Not available 


Federal prosecutor 


$63,027 


Defenders (1986) 




State and local defense personnel 


Not available 


Federal defender 


$43,682 


Court personnel ;i986 and 1987) 




State court administrator 


$59,267 


State general jurisdiction trial court judge 


$60,697 


State intermediate appellate court justice 


$67,172 


State associate !?upreme court justice 


$67,434 


State supreme court lustice 


$70,161 


US Magistrate 


$72,600 


US Bankruptcy Court Judge 


$72,600 


US Court of Claims Judge 


$82,600 


US Court of International Trade Judge 


$89,600 


US District (trial) Court Judge 


$89 600 


US Circuit (appellate) Court Judge 


$96,000 


US Supreme Court Associate Justice 


$110,000 


US Supreme Court Chief Justice 


$116,000 


Correctional officers (adult facilities 1986) 




Local jail officer (entry level) 


$10,939 


State correctional officer (entry level) 


$14,986 


State correctional officer (maximum) 


$16,427 


State director of corrections 


S'^Q Q47 


Federal correctional officer 


$22,867 


Probation and parole officers (adult clientele. 1986 and 1987) 




Local probation officer 


Not available 


State probation officer (entry level) 


$19,402 


State parole officer (entry level) 


$19,986 


State chief probation officer 


$28,600 


State chief parole officer 


$31 233 


State parole board member 


$43,429 


State parole board chairman 


$46,100 


Federal probat'On officer (entry level) 


$22,468 


Federal parole case analyst 


$22,468-42.341 


Federal parole hearing examinei 


$38,727-69.488 


Federal regional probation/parole aummistrator 


$63,830-69.976 


US Parole Commissioner 


$72,600 


Note Multiple sources supplied the data m this table sou.ces for this table r 


available Irom BJS e'lher in the 


Ranges are presented when the source did not provide technical appendix or separately upon request 


enough mfcnation to compute an average The iist of 





Judges, because of their great responsi 
bilit' . have the highest salaries of crimi 
nal and civil justice employees at each 
^ '^vel of government. Current State and 

IC 
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local prosecutor and public defender 
salaries are not available The National 
Criminal Defense Systems Study found 
that in 1982 State and local full-iime 
chief public defender salaries ranged 
from $6,000 to $66,000 (with most fad- 



ing between $20,000 and $30,000) and 
that chief prosecutors for the most part 
had nigher salaries Tne salaries of 
State and local police officers are about 
the same as those of correctional per- 
sonnel 
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Basic sources 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
BJS Bulletins- 

Children in custody Pubhc juvenile facilities. 

1985, NCJ-102457. October 1986 
Justice expenditure and employment, 1985, 

NCJ-104460, March 1987 
The 1983 jail census, NCJ-95536. November 

1984 

BJS Special Reports— 
Economic cost of crime to victims. 

NCJ-93450, April 1984 
Electronic fund transfer fraud, NCJ-96666. 

March 1985 

BJS Reports- 

Justice expenditure and employment in the 

US.. 1979, NCJ'87242. June 1983. 7977-79. 

NCJ'92596, December 1984, and 7985, 

NCJ'106356, forthcoming 
Justice expenditure and employment 

extracts. 1980 and 1981, NCJ-96007. June 

1985 

Spangenberg, Robert L , et al of Abt 
Associates, Inc . National criminal defense 
systems study final report. NC J -94702 
October 1986 

National Institute of Justice 

Mullen, Joan, of Mbt AssociaibS. Corrections 
and the prNate sector. NCJ-94701. October 
1984 

Sexton. George E . F.anklin C Farrow, and 
Barbara J Auerbach of Criminal Justice 
Asc^ociates. The private sector and prison 
industries, NCJ'96525. August 1985 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Bureau of the Census 

Governmental finances in 1979-80, GF80 
No 5, September 1981. 7982-83. GF83 
No 5. October 1984. 7983-84, GF84 
No 5. October 1985. and 7984-85, GF85 
No 5. December 1986 

Historical statistics on governmental finance 
and employment, 1977 Census o^ 
Governments, GC77(6)-4. November 1979 

7982 Census o^ Governments, GC82(6)-4. 
January 1985 

Bureau of Economic Analysis 

The national income and product accounts of 
the United States, 1929-82. September 
1986 

Survey of current business, July 1986. 
unpublished data 

Other sources 

Chi. Keon S . "Pnvatization A public option," 
S^ate Government News. Council of State 
Governments (June 1985) 28(6) 19-24 

"City police expenditures 1946-85" (data 
tape compiled from annual U S Census 
Bureau surveys of governmental finance, 



available from the National Criminal Justice 
Data Archive, Inter-university Consortium for 
Political and Social Science, University of 
Michigan), Ruth Triplett, Sue Lindgren. Colin 
Loftin, Brian Wiersema; Institute of Cnminal 
Justice, University of Maryland 

Cannon, LT, et al , Salt Lake County Attor- 
ney's Office. The cost of prosecuting repeat 
felony offenders, March 1986 

Corrections yearbook Instant answers to key 
questions in corrections (Pound Ridge, N.Y. 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986) 

Kakalik, James S., and Abby Eisenshtat 
Robyn, Cosfs o^ the civil justice system Court 
expenditures for processing tort cases (Santa 
Monica, Calif The RAND Corporation, 1982) 

National Association of Criminal Justice Plan- 
ners. "Survey of selected jurisdictions." 
unpublished, 1982 

National Center for State Courts Reports (Wil- 
liamsburg. Va National Center for State 
Courts, Feb^^.ary 1987) 

Sobel, Walter H , FA 1 A , and Associates. 
Chicago. Ill Survey of (nine) courthouses 
recently constructed, unpublished, 1982 

The price of justice. The cost of arresting and 
prosecuting three robbery cases in t^anhab 
tan. Criminal Justice Coordinating Council, 
City of New York. 1981 

Notes 

'Wharton Econometnc Forecasting Associ* 
ates. Inc— Sima Fishman. Kathleen 
Rodenrys, and George Schink. 'The income 
of organized crime," in Pre '^ant's Commis- 
sion on Organized Crime. )he impact 
Organized crime today (Washington USGPO, 
April 1986), pp 413-439 

2BJS National Crime Survey and Economic 
cost of crime to victims BJS Special Report. 
NCJ-93450. April 1984 

^Abt Associates. Inc . Unreported taxable 
income from selected illegal activities, pre- 
pared for the Internal Revenue Service, 
September 1984 

'^Hendrick J Harwood. Diana M Napon^ano. 
Patricia L Kristiansen, and James J Collins. 
Economic cost to society of alcohol and dru j 
abuse r.nd mental illness 1980 (Research Tri- 
angle Park. NO' Research Triangle Institute. 
June 1984) 

^"Facts for consumers Credit and charge 
card fraud." Federal Trade Commission. 
November 8. 1984 

^Electronic fund transfer fraud. BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-96666. March 1985 

^United States Secret Service, US Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, in 3JS Sourcebook of 
criminal justice statistics, 1984. NCJ-96382. 
October 1985, p 540 

^Research Triangle Institute /n US Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, Toward 



a national plan to combat alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism A report to the United States 
Congress, September 1986. table 2-4 

^Income tax compliance research. Estimatf^s 
for 1973-81, Internal Revenue Service 
(Washington. USGPO, July 1983) 

'^Security World magazine. 'Key market 
coverage, 1981," in Cunningham and Taylor, 
Private security and police in America- The 
Hallcrest report (Portland, Oreg. Chanel ler 
Press, 1985) 

^^BJS Justice expenditure and employment 
in the U.S. 1985, NCJ-104460. March 1987, 
table 2 

^^This does not include interest payments for 
loans used for long-term financing of con- 
struction projects because it is not possible 
to separate consistently such payments in the 
government records used to compile these 
data. 

^^Data were not collected in enough detail to 
break out Federal payments being passed 
through State governments 

^"^Mary Fairchild, "Criminal justice and the 
States A preview of legislative issues." 
National Conference of State Legislatures. 
Denver, unpublished 

^^The State and local public welfare data 
illustrate changes in spending for social pro- 
grams. The data do not include direct Fed- 
eral assistance to individuals, such as Social 
Security, but they do include programs, such 
as Medicaid, that pass Federal money 
through State and local governments 

i^Long-term trends (1902-85. 1946-85, and 
1960-Q5) for police and corrections are 
based on U S Census Bureau data, trends 
for 1971-85 are based on BJS data Figures 
from the two sources for overlapping years 
vary somewhat Because expenditure data 
from BJS are not available for employer con- 
tributions to fnnge benefits, the rate of growth 
for 1971-85 is slightly understated See tech- 
nical appendix 

^''This estimate was made to assist local ofii- 
cials in olanning to build jails that meet 
emerging national standards and thus would 
be less likely to encounter suits alleging viola- 
tion of prisoners' constitutional rights. (The 
costs of constitutional jails. National Institute 
of Corrections. U S Depailment of Justice, 
1982 ) 

^^Charles B DeWitt, New construction 
methods for correctional facilities. 
NCJ-100121, NlJ Construction Bulletins. 
National Institute of Justice, U S Department 
of Justice, March 1986 

^^Charles B DeWitt. Florida sets example 
with use of concrete modules. NCJ-100125. 
NlJ Construction Bulletins, National Institute 
of Justice. U S Department of Justice. Janu- 
ary 1986 

^^See technical appendix for discussion ot 
methodology for estimating payroll data 
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Arizona 


Bail Sec also Pretrial release 


Victim compensation 


Community safety 


adult cofrecliooal popu'alion i02 


bail bonding for profit 76 


expenditures 36 


neighborhood crime rates 19 




capital puntshment legislation 99 


bondsmens role limited by 


programs 37 


neighborhood watch JO 




community Supervision raito 102 


States 76 


Capital punishment See Death 


in pretrial release 77 




deadly force laws 31 


in cnm-nal justice process 56 


penalty 


safety Survey 24 




DWI laws 94 


deposit. 76 


Career criminals See a/so 


Community service 




grand jury ind.ctment. 72 


fully secured 76 


OMenders 


as alternative to imprisonment. 90 




indigent defense systems, 75 


privately secured 76 


definition 44 


background 96 




judicial waiver provisions 79 


reform movement 76 


incapacitation 14 


Compensation ol victims See 


Accidental injury and death 24 


jury si7e 86 


unsecured. 76 


Case processing 


Victim compensation 


justice spe'iding. ii7 


Baker v Wmgo (1972) 85 


felonies 56-57 71 


Competency to stand trial. 87 


See also Iniury 


juvenile court age limit 79 


Banks 


juvenile offenders 95 


Comprehensive Crime Control Act 


Acquittals. 58 


juvenile facilities population 103 


automated teller machine 


national standards 85 


(1984). 93 


Ad|udtcat»on. 81-89 


per capita spending for justice 


fraud to 


speedy trial laws 85 


Comprehensive Drug Prever)ltOn 


criminal )uslice prcx:ess 57 


122 


robbery 60 


State and Federal laws 85 


and Control Act (1970). 93 


juvenile courts 78 


Phoenix 


Barbiturates See Drug law 


Charges 59 71 


Computer crime 


Adjudicatory hearings 


court disposition time 85 


violation Drug use 


guilty pleas to top charges 83 


automated teller machine 


juvenile courts. 58 78 


plea bargaining prohibitions 83 


Bench tnal See Tnals nonjury 


multiple charge convictions 97 


fraud. 10 


Admissions 


pretrial release community safety 


Blacks See Race 


process 57 


changes m law 2 


to jail. 106 


provisions. 77 


Bombing incidents 


Child abuse 


high technology p )cedures. 10 


to luvenile laciliiies 105 


prison inmate housing space l08 


targets 21 


effect on criminality 48 


prosecution 10 


10 prison 105 


sentencing guidelines, 91 


trends. 21 


number of arrests. 67 


by white cellar workers, 9 


Age 


speedy Inal reslncnons 85 


Bond See Bail 


reporting 33 


Conditional release 76 


of arrestees and offenders 41-42 


viclim compensation programs 37 


Bondsmen See Bail 


Chrome offenders, 44 


Confinement 


average age at arrest 43 


Arkansas 


Booking 56 See a/so Arrests 


Citation, 67 


irtermittent 96 


and cause of death 28 


adult correctional population, 102 


Bribery 9 


Citat'On release 76 


ol juveniles. 95 


and fear of crime 24 


capital punishment legislation 99 


Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco and 


Cities See Local government 


of Offenders 106 


and fulure criminality 45 


community supervision rat'O 102 


Firearms 63 


specific States 


Connecticut 


of homicide victims 28 


deadly force laws 31 


Burglar alarms 6 See also 


Citizen inv'olvement 


adutt correctional population. 102 


and reporting rates 34 


DWI laws 94 


Security devices 


in ca'.l.ng (he police 62 


capital punishment legislation. 99 


of State prison facilities i07 


grand jury indictment 72 


Burglary See also Household 


in the cnmtnal justice system 56 


community supervision ratio. 102 


trends, 42 


indigent oefense systems 75 


crimes. Property crimes 


Civil forfeiture. 93 


deadly force laws. 3l 


and type of crime, 43 


judCial waiver provisions 79 


age at arrest 43 


Clearance rates 68-69 


determi.iaie senloncing. 91 


o.tfj victimization by strangers 32 


jury size 86 


arrest rate by race 47 


Close custody prisons 10/ 


DWI laws 94 


and victimization rates 26-27 29 


justice spending. 117 


attempted forcible entry 6 


Cocaine 50-51 See a/so Drug law 


grand jury indictment. 72 


Aggravated assault See Assault 


juvenile court age limit 79 


business, 12 


violation Drug use 


indigent defense systems 75 


Alabama 


juvenile facilities population t03 


definition 3 


Colorado 


judicial waiver provisions 79 


adult correctional population, 102 


per capita spending for justice 


drug/alcohol use 5l 


3dul' correctional population i02 


jury Size. 86 


capital punishment legislation 99 


122 


forcible entry 6 


Brighton 


justice spending 117 


community supervision ratio 102 


pretrial release community safety 


household, 6, 12 17 27 29 34 


cases dismissed 73 


juvenile court age IuthI, 79 


deadly force laws. 31 


provisions 77 


35 


guilty ptea rale 83 


juvemte facilities population. "^3 


DWI laws. 94 


prison inmate housing srace l08 


.mpnsonment rates US vs 


jury trial rale 84 


prison inmate hous'ng spact. 108 


granl jury (ndictment 72 


sentericing guidelines. 91 


other countries '03 


capital punishmenl legislation 99 


sentencing guidelines. 9t 


indigent defense systems 75 


speedy trial restrictions 85 


juvenile offenders 44 95 


Colorado Springs 


victim compensation 


judicial waiver provisions. 79 


Arrests See also specific offenses 


juvenile rearrest rates in 


cases dismissed 73 


expenditures, 36 


lury si2e 85 


of adults 44 


tosses from, 25 114 


guilty plea rate 83 


programs 37 


justice spending 117 


m Criminal justice process 56 67 


male to female arrest ratio 46 


jury trial rate 84 


Contracting for services See a/so 


juvenile court age limit 79 


of juveniles 42 


number of arrests 67 


community supervision ratio t02 


Privatization 


juvenile facilities population 103 


male to female ratio 46 


as percentage of offenses 40 


deadly force laws 31 


contract security, 66 


pretrial release community safety 


by offense 67 


percent cleared by arrest. 68 


Denver 


correctional services 118-119 


provisions, 77 


outcome by Slate 60 


percent of cases tned 84 


guilty plea rate 83 


legal defense services 74 


prison inmate housing space 108 


percent ol US population 40 


percent of property cnmes 12 


jury tr al rate. 84 


Convictions 


sentencing guidelines, 91 


by race 47 


prison terms 100 


DWI laws 94 


cost of, 123 


Victim compensation 


rates by age group 41-43 


seasonal trends, 17 


FOft Collins 


Criminal cases 58 


expenditures 36 


trends 


sentence length 97 


cases dismissed 73 


felonies, 84 97 


programs 37 


by age 42 


time of 6 


guilty plea rate 83 


juveniles 79 


Alaska 


by sex 46 


trends 6 13-14 


jury Inal rate 84 


Victim Offender relationship ai. ' 


adult correctional population t02 


UCR Index arrests per capita 69 


types of 6 


Golden 


rate of 73 


community supervision ratio 102 


warrants 67 


vtcttm offender relationship 6 


cases rejected and dismissed 


white collar crime, 9 


deadly force taws 3i 


Arso'i 


violent crimes and 6 


73 


Coroners report data 13 


DWI taws 94 


age at arrest 43 




conviction rate 84 


Correctional facilities t06-l07 See 


grand jury indictment 72 


arrest ralG y/ race 47 


California 


gutlty plea rate 83 


a/so Community-based 


guilty but mentally ill verdict 87 


definiiion 3 


adult correctional population i02 


jury trial rate 84 


facilities Jaiis. Juvenile 


indigent oefense systems 75 


male to female arrest ratio 46 


arrest outcomes 60 


prosecution of felony cases 7i 


facilities Prisons 


judicial waiver provisions, 79 


number of arrests 67 


capital punishment legislation 99 


grand jury indictment 72 


community based halfway 


jury Size 86 


prison terms tOO 


community supervision ratio i02 


Greeley 


houses 105 I07 


justice Spending 117 


Assault 


deadly force laws 3t 


cases rejecied and dismissed 


costs 124 


juvenile court age limit 79 


age at arreM 43 


determinate sentencing 91 


73 


desciiption 58 


juvenile facilities population 103 


aggravated, 2 12 14 


DWI laws 94 


guilty plea rate 83 


juvenile occupancy by Slate, 103 


plea bargaining prohibitions 83 


arrest rate by race 47 


grand jury indictment 72 


jury trial rate 84 


level of government involvement 


prelrial release community safety 


definition 2 


indigent defense systems 75 


indigent defense syst**" ^ 75 


59 


provisions. 77 


dfug/alcohol use 5i 


judicial waiver provisions 79 


judicial waiver provisions 79 


maintenance 96 


prison inmate housing space 108 


juvenile offenders 44 


jury Size 86 


jury size 86 


operating costs l23 


sentencing guidetmes 91 


juvenile rearrest rates, ill 


justice spending 117 


justice spending ii7 


private sector ope rati on/manage 


speedy trial restrictions, 85 


on law eniorceme Mficers 21 


juvenile court age Itmit 79 


juvemle court age limit 79 


ment 119 


Victim compensation 


male to female arre. .atio 46 


juvenile facilities population 103 


juvenile facilities population i03 


sentencing leform effects 92 


expenditures 36 


number of arrests, 67 


juvenile offenders 44 


per capita spendirig (or justice 


Correctional population See also 


programs, 37 


as percentage of offenses, 40 


Los Angeles 


122 


Jail populaliJn Juvenile 


Alcohol related offenses See Dnv 


percent cleared by arrest 68 


case: lismissed 73 


preti ai release community safety 


facilities Prison population 


ing wfiile intoxicated 


percent of cases tried 84 


con ^.iton rate 84 


provisions 77 


juvenile i03 


Drunkenness. Lquor law 


prison terms 100 


guilty plea rate S3 


prison inmate housing space 108 


by State l02 


Offenses 


sentence length 97 


jury trial rate 84 


Pueblo 


trends 104-105 


Alcohol use by offenders, 50- 5l 


seventy of injury 25 


Oakland 


cases dismissed 73 


Correctional staff 


Amphetamines, 60 See a/so Drug 


simple assault 2 


court disposition time 85 


gutlty plea rate 83 


exe-.ise of discretion 59 


law violation Drug use 


trends 62 


offenders crime rates 44 45 


jury trial rate 84 


jails t06 


Anti Drug Abuse Act (i986), 93 


victimization rate ^4 29 


per capita spending tor justice 


sentencing guidelines 9t 


juvemie facilities iiO 


Appeals 


victimization nsk 27 


122 


speedy tnal restrichons 85 


prisons t07 


Civil cases 88 


victim offender relationstup 32 


pretrial release community safety 


victim compensation 


saianes i26 


criminal cases 88 


weapons use 20 


provisions 77 


expenditures 36 


Correct, ons spendmq m5 tl6 


Federal courts 82. 88 


Attorneys See Defense attorneys 


prison inmate hou^^ing space t08 


programs 37 


120 121 


habeas corpus 88 


Legal services 


San Diego 


Common law cnmes 


Corruption organized crime and 8 


juvenile court adiudications 88 


Prosecutors 


cases rejected and d-smissed 


definition 2 


Co'Js See a/so Justice spending 


process 58 81 


Automated teller macnme fraud 


73 


specific crimes 4-6 


of Crime tt4 


State courts 82 88 


bank operations, 10 


convictton rate 84 


Community tjased facilities 


10 victims 25 


trends 88 


costs 10 society 114 


court disposition time 85 


t05-i07 See a/so Correc 


Counsel systems See Public 


Appreciation test Sec Insanity 


deposit related incidents, 10 


guilty plea rate 83 


tionai facilities 


defender programs 


defense 


Overdraft 10 


jury trial rate 84 




Counterfeiting 


Argersmger v Hamlin (1972) 74 


withdrawal related incidents 10 


sentencing guidelines 9i 
speedy trial reslncttons 85 




age at arrest 43 
cost to society ti4 
number of arrests 67 
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CountiCs 


Criminal defense 


L/eiirK^ucnis oee arso uciirK^uciicy 


N^UI'ipruf'w* 'Ol VU \Jl\j A ■ 1 vVXJI III vl 1 


'Di oec reoe'ai oureau or 


Crime rates 18 


a(>|udiCativ. n process 58 


Juvenile courts Juvemie 


anu v./unuoi mci viy/uj yj 


Investigation 


police cmpJoyment 64-65 


counsel systems 74 


oifenders 


definition 2 


CaHavoI Qi I Dfiif\rm A#«l #1QO>li 7C 

reoerai oaii ntiurm Met v'yoAj to 


spcr)dir)g 


early representation 75 


in correctional facilities 110 


drug/alcohol use du'mg offense 


Federal Bureau of Irivcstigation 


cofrcctiOr)s 116 


lOr indigents. 74 


as disposition 95 


ci 


(FBI) 


justico 116-117 


lOitiat appearar>ce 57 


as percen'age of committed 


iA#rAtii If A Q') 
Toriciiurc yo 


assistarx^e to local law enforce 


police protcctror) 116 


iM^iiuy uvUJniv Of 


juveniles 95 


Uy Miopdii'^o Hi 


ment agerjcies. 4 


UCR Index crjues 68-69 


private sector involvement 1l8 


Department of Justice Assets 


juvcnim couri reierr<i's »o 


bank robbery 60 


Court delay See Case p'ocessirig 


Sixth Amendment provisions 74 


rorienurc runo yj 


juvenile offenders 44 


Federal agonctes 63 


Courthouse constructior) cosis 


State provisior^s 75 


ueposii oaii 'o 


juvenile rearrest rates 111 


NCAVC 4 


124-125 


Criminal history See dISO 


Detention 56 See a/so Jait 


number of arrests 67 


UCR 11 


Courts Sec d'So Case processing 


Offenders Repeat 


pi^pulatiOn 


otfen'Jers educational level 48 


Federal criminal justice system 59 


Judges Judicial process 


offenders 


of juven.ies 78 


as p<wrcentage of offenses 40 


appeals. 88 


Juvenile courts 


effect on future criminality -15 


piuvvini»v uviuniiun » ' 


percent ol cases tried. 84 


corrections. 106 


appeiiaie 01 


of relatives effect on arrow's 48 


anu Speedy Inal restrictions 85 


possession, 2 


couns. oi-oc 


arrest wsrrants 67 


senter>cinQ matrix ^ 


Uctcrminaic btniunting yi 


prison terms 100 


forfeiture provisions 93 


commilrricnts 105 


Criminal hOTiicide Set; Horri'^ide 


Deterrer^ce of cnme as senter^iog 


sale and manufaclunng 2 


inmates. 45 


cosi qJ jurOfS, 86 


Criminal justice system 




oUll<vi>V>U cii^ II 3f 


jurisdiction. 60 


courthouS'd construction costs 


Citizen invol\erri'""{ 56 


Dischatges from juvenile facilities 


seventy rankings 16 


law enforcement agencies 63 


1?4 


COSiS IcJ-lcD 


105 


IraffirUinn Q7 

lldTII\/Klll\J. 


prosecutors. 71 


defendants failure to appear 77 


funding by tax revenues 115 


Discretion 


Drug use See a^o Drug taw 


sentencing guidelines. 91 


Federal courts 81-82 


government spending for 115 


in Criminal justice System 59 


VlUldllUll. ojJWilllV* UlUyo 


rederal districts 


turxJtior^ 81 


intergovernmental structure 59 


in senterjcing 90 


cost to society 114 


judicial waiver provisions 79 


general jurisdiction 82 


juveniles, oo-oi*. 


Dismissals of cr.ses 57 


and future criminality, 45 


juven''*^ court age limit< 79 


govemmenl spending 116 


private sector irivolvement 


reasons for 73 


Dy ortenaers w-oi 


Federal yovernment justice spend 


grand |ufy use 57 




Disorderly conduct arrests 67 See 


relatiOnsh'p to criTie 50 


inn 11^.117 

Illy. 1 13- 1 1 f 


habeas corpus petiti'^os 88 


3i.iiicin#iiiy budiuyiub jtv 3t 


akf\ niQfiirhjnn IKa nf^'iCO 
aio\J L/ioiUFU'iiy inu ^/T>u\/\« 


Drunk driving jce Oriving white 


rCSicidl |ll\#Uinv IdX vVdol^^ll oee 


history 81 


sequence of events 56-58 


Dispositions 


infox-Clted 


Income tax evasion 


independence 61 


State and local S()cnding 121 


d\/\4Ullldlb 


Drunkenness 


CA^Af^t InCSnifu r^AfAncA DA^^m 

rcUcidi iiiodiiny Ufvicnbc ncii/'iii 


interaction 81 -82 


Criminal offenders See Offenders 
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jusfice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
pretrial release community safety 

provisions 77 
pnson inmate housing sp?ce 108 
sentencing guidel'nes 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Maximum custody pnsons 107 
McNaughton rule 87 
Meoium custody pnSonS 107 
.wien See Sex 

Mental health of the accused 87 
Metropolitan statist,cal areas 

(MSAs) Crime rates 19 
M'chigan 
adu' correctional population 102 
Community supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
Detroit 
conv.ction rate 84 
court disposition time 85 
guilty plea rate 83 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury mdiCfment 72 
guilty bui mentally ill verdict 87 
indigent defense systems 75 
judicial waive' provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 



Kalamazoo 

convict'on rate 84 

guilty plea rate 83 
LanSing 

conviction rate 84 

guilty piea rate 83 

jury tri?l rate 84 
offenders cnme rates 44 45 
per capita spending for justice 
122 

p'ea bargaining prohibitions 83 
pretrial release community safety 

provisions 77 
prison inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
victim compensation 
expenditures 36 
programs 37 
Wayne County 
court disposition time 85 
Midwestern US 
adult Correctional population 102 
black State prisoners 47 
crime rates. 18 

justice spending per capita 122 
juvenile facilities population i03 
prison inmate housing space, 108 
Minimum custodv prisons, 107 
Minnesota 
adult correctional population 102 
arrest outcomes 60 
ccmmuntty Supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
determinate sentencing 9' 
DWI laws, 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
judicial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
Minneapolis 

court disposition time 85 

guilty plea rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 
pretrial release community safety 

provisions, 77 
prison inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy tnal restrict, ons 85 
victim Compensation 

expenditures, 36 

D'ogrums 37 
Minority groups See ElhmC ongin 

Race 
Misdemeanors 
m criminal justit " process 56-57 
distinguished fror fetomes 3 
States jury requirernems 86 
tned m Lmited jurisdiction courts 
82 

Mississippi 
adult correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
comr^unitv supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWI 94 
grand jury mdictnnent 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
judicial waiver provibionb 79 
jury SiZ" 86 
jus'ice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juven,ie ^acihties populat.on 103 
per cap,'-- spen< ig for justice 
12^ 

pnson inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
Missouri 

adult correctional popu' on i07 

capital punishment le;^ .on 9) 

community suno'. "ion ratio 102 

deadly force laws 31 

DWI laws 94 

grand jur / indictment 72 

indigent defense systems 75 

jud'Cia' waiver proviS'Ons "^9 

jury Si7e 86 

justice spend'ng '17 

juvenile court age limit 79 

juvenile facilities population 103 

Kansas City 

CO'W ction rate 84 
p.ioun inmate housing space i08 
sentencing guide'. nps 91 
speedy tna' restrictions 85 



St Louis 

cases dismissed 73 

conviction rate 84 

guilty piea rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 
victinr conipensatfon 

expenditures bo 

programs, 37 
Money Laundering Act (1986) 93 
N' "'ana 
uuuit Correctional population 102 
capital punishment legiS'ation 99 
community supervision ratio l02 
deadly force laws 31 
DWi laws, 94 
grand jury tndtCtment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
insanity defense abolishment 87 
judicial waiver pro.isions 79 
jury Size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population i03 
prison inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
Victim compensation 

expenditures, 36 

programs 37 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving 

(MADD) 7 
Motives for Crime 45 
Motor vehicle accidents 
alcohol related 7 
victims per year 24 
Motoj veh cie theft 
age at arrest 43 
arrest rate by race 47 
definition 3 

drug/alcohol use dur.ng Cnme 51 
losses 25 111 

male to female arrest ratio 46 
number of arrests 67 
as percentage of offenses 40 
percent cleared by arrest 68 
percent of property crimes 12 
pr'Son terms 100 
reported to police 34 35 
trends 13-14 
victimization rates 27 
victimiza'ion rates by househo'a 
?9 

MSAs See Metropolitan statistical 
areas 

Mur.,C'nal government See Local 

government 
Murder See Homtcide 

National Center for health Statistics 
(NCHS) hom'cide data 13 
15 

National Center for the Analysis of 
Violent Cringe (NCAVC) 4 

National Crime Survey (NCS) See 
a/so Household cnmes 
Personal Crimes, specific 
offenses Victimization V.c 
ttmization surveys 
crime reporting data 34 
farT„!y violence data 33 
Uni*o'n Crime Reports com 
pared 11 

National Survey of Cnme Severity 
(NSCS) 16 

NCAVC See National Center fo' 
the Analysis of Violent 
Crime 

NCS See Nat'onal Cnrre Survey 
Nebraska 

adult correctional population 102 

arrest outcomes 60 

capital punishment legislation 99 

community supervision ratio 102 

jeadly force laws 31 

DWI laws 94 

elimination of bail bonding for 

p.'ofi! 76 
grand jury ind,ctnnent 72 
indigent defense syGtenns 75 
jury S'Ze 86 
juSi'ce spend'ng 117 
juvenile court age hmit 79 
luveniie facilities population 103 
pretrial release commun,iy safety 

pros/iSions 77 
pribon inmate housing space 1O8 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy 'rial restrictions 85 



v'Ctim comrensation 
expenditv. 36 
programs ^ 
Nevada 

adult correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
corr,nnuaty supervision rat'O 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'Cial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
just'ce spending 117 
juvenile court age l.mit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
per capita spending for justice 
122 

pretrial release commu-iity safety 

provisions 77 
pn^-^n inmate housing space 108 
senit. :ing guidelines 91 
speedy Inal restrictions 85 
v'Ctim compensation 

expend,tures 36 

programs 37 
New Hamps^^re 
adult correct onal population i02 
capital punishment legislation 99 
community supervi&on ratio. 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWI la-ws. 94 
grand jury indtclment 72 
indigent *ense systems. 75 
judicial waiver provisions, 79 
jury Size, 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age hm.t 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
per capita spending for ju^^ti'^e 
122 

prison innrate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
New Jersey 
adult correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
community supervision ratio. 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury ind'Ctment 72 
■ndigent defense systems 75 
Jersey City 

court dispostion lime 85 
jud'Cial waiver provisions 79 
jury size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age umit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
Newark 

court disposition time 85 
per capita spending for justice 
122 

pnson inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
vtctin compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
New Mexico 
adult correctional population 102 
capita' punishment legislation 99 
community si'perviSon ratto 102 
deadly force laws 31 
determinate sentencing 91 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury iitjictmenl 72 
guilty but mentally ill verdict 87 
indigent defense systems .5 
judicial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
lusiice spend ng 117 
juven'le court age hm.t 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
per rap'ta spending for just.ce 
122 

pretrial release ccmmun'ty safety 

provisions 77 
prison inmafe housmg space 1O8 
sentencing guia3iines 91 
speedy tnat restrctions 85 
victim Compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
New York 
speedy fnai restr.ct'ons S5 
Victim compensation 

programs 37 
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New York State 
adult correctional pcpulatron 102 
arrest ou'comes 60 
Bronx 

court dsposi'jon time 85 
Buffalo 

conv.ction rate 84 
commuaty supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
OWi la-AS 94 
g'and jury ind»ctmenl 72 
indgent defense systems 75 
{ury s»ze 86 
justice spendmg. 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
Manhattan 

cases rejected and dismissea 
73 

convict.of> rate 84 

guilty pJe? rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 

prosecution of felony cases 7t 
Nevv York City 

juvemie offenders 44 
per cap-ta spending for .ustice 
122 

pretrial release community sa'ety 

proviS-'Ons, 77 
prison inmate housing space 108 
senter>cing guidelines 91 
victim comoensatron 
expenditures 36 

Nol!e pfosequi 57 73 

Nolo contend&e 57 

Nonslranger crimes, 32 See a/so 
TamiJy refationsiitps 

North Cara na 
aduft correctior^I population 102 
capital puwshmern legtstat'on 99 
community supervision ratio 10? 
deadly force lavvs. 31 
determinate sentencing 91 
OWI laws 94 
grand jury ind«:tmenl 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
judicial wa-ver provisions 79 
jury s»ze 86 
fost'ce spending 117 
juvenile court age hmit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
pretrial re>ease cof -pTiun>ty safety 

pro/iSions 77 
prison tnmate housjng space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
soeedy irial reslnclions 85 
victim compensation programs 37 

North Dakota 
adult correctional population 102 
community supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 3i 
OWI la^s 94 
grand jury if)d:ctment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
luO'Cia! waiver provision? 79 
jurys>ze 86 
just'ce spending V7 
juvenile court age hm 79 
juvende facilil-es population T03 
per capita spending for just'Cc 
122 

orison inmate hoi sir-g space 108 
sentencing guidMmes 91 
speedy tna! rc<"(rictiors 85 
v'ctim compensation 

expenditu.es 36 

programs 37 
Northeastern U S 
adult correct.cnal populat.on 10? 
black Stale p ' cners 47 
crime rates 18 

justice spending per capita 122 
juvenile facilities population 103 
prison mmatc housing space 108 
NSCS Sec National Survey of 
Crirre Seventy 

Obstruction of justice 9 
Offenders 39-53 See also Jail 
population Juvenile 
offenders Pnsor popuia 
tion Sentervjing specific 
offenses 
by age 41-4? 

alcohol related driving offenses 
94 
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car**cr criminals 44 
chrome offenders 44 
by ethnic origin 47 
habituaf offenders 44 
high rate 44 
juveniles 42 
ma'e to female ratio 46 
minority groups 47 
motives 45 
multij^e offenders 5 
persortal characteristics 41 
with pr-o' c'lm-nal records 43 
by race 47 
rearrest rates 45 
recidivism 111 

refat onship to victims 16 32 
repeat offenders 42 44 91 i24 
sentences 90 

social and ecortomic characteris 

fcs 48-49 
sources of intorma* on 40 
trails 40-41 
lAeapons use 20 
Ohio 

aduit correct c ii population 102 

arrest outcorres 60 

cap»ta! punishment legis'aVon 99 

Cleveland 

court disposition time, 85 
Cofumbus 

juvenile offenders 44 
community s»iperviS'on ratio, 102 
Oayton 

court d'sposition time 85 
deadJy fo'ce lava's 31 
OWi laws 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'Cial waiver prcvisons 79 
jury size 86 
juctice spending 117 
juvenile court age limti 79 
juvenile facji-ties population 103 
prison inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Oklahoma 
aduit correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
community supe'^vision ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
OWI laws 94 
grand jury ind:ctment 72 
indgeni defense systems 75 
jud'Cial waiver provisions 79 
jury s-'ze 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
per capita spending for ,ust'ce 
122 

prison inma'e housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
Speedy trial restrictions 85 
victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Oregon 

aduli correctional population 102 
capita, punisf^ment leg'Siat-on 99 
community superviS'on ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWl i=rjvs 94 

elimination of bat! bonding fo' 

profit 76 
grand jury ind'Ctmeni 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'Ciai wav<^' provis'ons 79 
jury s'ze 86 
juslfcc spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
luveniic facil'ttes population t03 
Marion County 

juvcn Ic offenders 44 
per capita spcnd ng for justice 
122 

plea bargaining prohib'ttons 83 
Portland 

casos dismissed 73 

convict on rate 84 

court oisposi' on time 85 

guilty plea rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 
prison inmate hou<;ir'g soace 108 
sentencing gu jf'hncs 91 
speedy tnai restrict ^s 85 
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v'ct.m compensation 
expenditures 36 
programs 37 
Jrgamzed crime 8 
activities and characteristics 
definition 2 

Presidents Connm'bS'On on 
Organized Cnme 8 
RICO 8 93 

ParoJe See a/so Mandatory release 
(from prison) 
costs per parolee 124 
in criminal justice process 58 
decline m use 105 
definiiior) 100 

to ease prison crowding 109 
off'cal records on parolees 40 
paro'e authoritys discretion 59 
parolees by State 102 
parole officers salaries 126 
rearrest rates 45 lit 
trends 104 
Pennsylvania 
aduit correctional populat-on 102 
arrest outcomes 60 
capital punishment legi^ation 99 
commur^jly supervison ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
OWI laAS 94 
grand jury ind-ctmenl 72 
guilty but mentally ill verd^it 97 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'cial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
justrce spending 117 
juvenile court age hmit 79 
juvenile facJities population lO? 
per captla spending for ju*"*cc 

122 
Philadelphia 

arrest/rearrest /ate 45 

convtclion rate 84 

gutily plea rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 

juveate offenders 44 
Pittsburgh 

court d'sposijion time 85 
pnsoi inm?te housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy tnai restr«:tions 85 
victim ccxnpensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Personal crimes See a/so Assauit 
Larceny Rape Robbery 
Violent crimes 
costs 114 

household crimes corr-parison 3 
incidence 12 
losses 25 
in NCS 3 

v'Cttm'zation rate 29 
Petty cfcnses 56 
Plea bargaining S!a:e prohibitions 
83 

Pleas See Guilty pleas Nolo 
con^erdere Plea 
bargaining 
Police cars costs of 124 125 
PoJ.ce officers See a/so Law 
enforcement 
employment 63 64 65 
cxcrc'Se of d scretion 53 
history 63 

reports rec.eivcd on cri-r^eo 12 34 
response time 62 
ro'e 62 
salaries 126 
Po'ce protection See a/so Lajv 
enforcement 
costs per cap'fa 116 
density 64-65 

government spending 115 '16 

120-21 
history 63 

tntcrgovcrnmcnlal structure 59 

investigation 56 

personnel and equipment 63 

and private security 66 

spending per capita I2i 
Postal Inspection Service 63 
Preltmmary hearings 

m cr.r^inal justice process 56-57 

to determine probable cause 72 

felony processing 72 
PreS'd'^n's Ccnmsssion on OrunV 
Orivmg 7 



Presidents Comm,s»on on 

Organized Cnme 8 
Presumptive senterx:ing 91 
Pretrial release See a/so Bait 
Citation release 
and community sa'ety 77 
options 57 76 
rearrest rates 77 
sequence of events 56 
Prison connmitment See a'so 
Sentencing 
release 100 
sentence length 97 
lime served by offense lOO 
Prison population See ^'so Jail 
population 
aduit inmates by State 102 
characteristics 41 
conviction records. «03 
criminal history 103 
drug and alcohol use 50-51 
early release programs 109 
educational &iid family back 

ground 48 
employment and income teveis 
49 

by ethnic origin 47 
housing space 108 109 
by race, 47 
recidivism 111 
by sex 46 
trends 104-105 
by type of offense 40 
P'lsons See a/so Correctional 

^Cihties JaJs 
construction costs 124-125 
crowding 108 
definition 106 
housing ^pace 108-109 
operating costs 123 
population density 109 
private sector invo(ver»tent 118 

119 

security levels 107 
staff, ng 107 

State prison characteristics 107 
Prison sentences See Prison 

comm-tmeni Semerscmg 

specific offenses 
Prison terms See Sentencing 

specific o*fenses Time 

served 

Private security See ateo Pnvatiza 
lion Security dev>ces 
costs 114 

role in crime control 66 
Privatization 
adult corrections 118-119 
bail 76 118 

juvcn.le corrections 110 118 
legal defense 74-75 118 
private security 66 118 
prosecution 71 118 
Probation 
adult probationers by State 102 
as alternative 'o imprisonment 90 
costs per probationer 124 
in criminal justice process 58 
offica! records 40 
probation off-cers saia-ies 126 
trends 
popu'al'on 104 
sentencing 96 
Professional offenders 44 See a/so 

Offenders 
Prottii V Florida 98 
Property crimes See a/so Arson 

Burglary Household 

crimes Larceny Motor 

vehicle theft 
age at arrest 43 
juvenile court referrals 78 
juven ie rearrest rates m 
male to female offender rat o 46 
number of arrests 67 
offender characteristics 41 
offenders education level 48 
as percentage of offenses 40 
prison terms 100 
sen'ence length 97 
vio'en crimes comparison 3 12 

16 

Prosecut'on See a/so P''C''jCufor<; 
of computer related jime'> 10 
in cnrninal JUS*'* ^' process 56 
dismissal .->' leieofion 53 72 73 
of 'elon^ cases 71 
tntor-iation 56 72 
ip'ergovernmenlal s'fuclure 59 
plea bargaining 83 

135 



private sector invoJvemenf 118 
righ» to counsel 74 
State an<* local spending 116 121 
of white collar cnme 9 
Prosecutors See a/so Prosecution 
adiud<:ation process 57-58 
chai^gmg function 71 
exercise of discretion 59 
guitty t^eas. 83 

role O* 71 

safaries 126 
screening practices 72 
Prostitution arrests 67 
PuWic defender programs See 
a/so Indigent defense 
intergoverrvrental structure 59 
overview of systems 74 
salaries 126 
spending per capita 121 
State and local spending it6 
Poblic intoxication See Qrivir^g 
while intox>cated 
Orunkenf»ess 
PuWic order offenses 3 
defir^lion 3 

juvenile court referrals 78 
offenders education (ewei 48 
as percentage of offenses 40 
prison terms 100 

Race 
arrest patterns, 47 
and attack by armed offenders, 
21 

and economic impact of cnme 25 
of homicide victims 28 
and irx:arceratton chance 47 
of jaii/prison population 47 
and lifetime risk 

of homicide. 28 

of victimization 29 
of offenders 41 
of police officers 63 
and recidivism rates 111 
and vx:timization rates 26-27 
vjctim offender relationship 33 
and victims likelihood of injury 25 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organization (RICO) 
statutes 

in fight against organized crime 
8 

forfeiture prov.Sions 93 
Rape 
age at arrest 43 
arrest rate by race 47 
Cai.fornia juvenile offenders 

study 44 
de^nitton 2 

male to female arrest rat o 46 
number of arrests 67 
percent cleared by arrest 68 
percent of violent crimes 12 
prison terms 100 
rate 14 

'*?n'erx:e leno'h 97 

severity of victim injury 25 

vctmization rate 24 

VfCt mizat-on nsk 27 29 

v.ctim offender relationship 32 

weapons use 20 
Reactions to Cnme project 24 
Rearrest rates 

arres* '-ecord and 45 

Califon a study 45 

and paro«ee characteristics 111 

pretrial re'ease 77 

State prisoners 45 

young parolees ill 
Recidivism See Rearrest rates 

Repeat offenders 
Rehab litation as sentencing 

objective 90 
Release from prison 

to ease crovk-dmg iO<^ 

expiration of senf'-^.ice lOO 

goodfimc an*^ 100 

manda''- y release lOO 

pa"^,e too 

r^v.d'vism 111 
Release on recogn zance (ROR) 
76 

Repeat offenders See a/so 

Of^cnder<; 
rhrircjcferi^'tics 44 
ro'nmunity vs prison pJarcmcni 

and cost to society i24 
RAND Corporation study 42 
sentencing enhancements 91 



Reporting cf*mo See Crime reports 

Resort areas 
arresi rales in relalion to crime 

rates 69 
high crtme rates 18 

Reslaution 
in criminal n'Stice process 58 
as sentencing obj€Cii>.*e 90 
sentencing options 96 
vict-m compensatton programs 
36-37 

ReifitXition as sentencing objective 
90 

Rhode Island 
aduJt correctior^ popolairon 102 
comrr.uf^ty supervjSJOn ratio. 102 
conviction rate 84 
deady force laws 3t 
DWI la'AS 94 
grand jury indictment 7^ 
gu^ty p«ea rate 83 
md gent defense systems 75 
judoal waiver provisions 79 
jury sjze. 86 
jury trial rate 84 
lustice spending 117 
•uvenile court age hrM 79 
j-uven-le factl'iies population 103 
pretrial reiease community sa'eiy 

provi&Ons 77 
prison inmate housjng space 
108 

Providence 

court disposition lime 85 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy tna' restrictions 85 
v)CJim compensation 
expenditures 36 
programs 37 
RICO statutes See Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt 
Ofgan.zation statutes 

Robbery 
age at arrest 43 
arrest rate by race 47 
av-efage loss 5 
of banks 60 
of bus-nesses. 12 
declining rates 5 
definition 2 5 

drug/alcohol use during cr.me 
51 

imprisonment r att J S vs 
other cottntr.es 103 
juv-en.le oJfenders 44 95 
location and time 5 
losses to banks 114 
male to female arrest ratio 46 
number Of arrests 67 
as percentage of offenses 40 
percent cleared by arrest 68 
percent of cases tried 84 
percen' of viofent cr.mes 12 
prison terms 100 
rate 12 

rearrest rates 11 » 
reporting rales 5 
<ien;fcnce leng* ^ 97 
seventy of vctim rnjury 25 
trends 5 

vjci-mization rf?k 27 23 

v'Ctim offender relationship 5 32 

V ctims per yea' 24 

weapons use 5 20 
Robe'ts V Lou'Stana 98 
Runa.vay a'resis 67 
Rural areas 

crme rates 18-19 

poJice protection 63 

victimization nsk 29 

Sanctions Sec Scnter^ir^g spec'f c 

offenses 
Seasonality 17 
Security dev)C»S 

busif .esses 30 

effect on rate of forcWe erir, 6 

households 30 

tn private set,ufity 66 
Security levels 0' prisons 107 
Setf protection from crme 30-31 
Seff report surveys Of ofendcrs 40 
Sentencing 90-101 

alcohol related driving offense'i 
94 

alternatives 96 

in crimina' just-CC process Sfi 



ERIC 



death penalty 98-99 
determinate 91 95 
disparity 90 
enhancements 31 
felon-es 97 
forfeiture 93 
goals and objectives 90 
guidelines 91-92 
indeterminate 91 95 
judicial discret'On 90-91 
juveniles 95 

mandatory sentencing 9i 
matrix 92 

multiple charge convict-ons 97 

partially indeterminate 91 

presumpt've 91 

and prison population 105 

prison terms. 100 

sentence length 97 

sentence rollback i09 

societal objective? 90 96 

State systems 90-9i 

and time served 100 
Seventy of cnme NSCS survey 16 
Sex 

of arrestees and offenders 4i 

and fear of cnme 24 

of homicide v-ctims 28 

of offenders 
and arrest rates 46 
by crime categories 46 
and reodtvjsm rates 111 
and typ<> Ci criir.? 46 

of po'ce officers 63 

of prtson itvnates 46 

of State prison inmates 107 

and victim offender relat'Onship 
32 

of vKittms 
and likelihood of mj-ury 25 
and reporting rates 34 
and risf' Of victimization 28 29 
and victimization rates 26-27 
and weapon use 21 
Sexual offenses See also Assault 
Rape 

age at arrest 43 

definition 2 

drug/a)cohol use dunng crime 51 

juvenile offenders 44 

number of arrests 67 

as percentage of offenses 40 

pr.son terms ICO 

prostitution 67 

sentence length 97 
Sheriffs 63 See a/so Police 

protection 
Shock probation See Probat on 
Smple assault See Assault 
Sxth Amendment rights 
right to counsel 74 
right to speedy tnai ^ 
South Carolina 
acuit correct'onal popu ^tton 102 
cap tai punishment legisl<s'fOn 99 
community supervision rate 102 
deadly force lajv: ji 
DWi ia\\s 94 
grand ;ury mdiCtmenl 72 
guilty but mentally ill ve'dict 87 
indigent defense systems 75 
{udiCiai waiver provi&ons 79 
jury s-ze 86 
{ust-ce spending 117 
luventie court age limit 79 
)uvcn>le racil.tie? popu'ation 103 
per capita spending for just'Ce 
122 

pretr ai release commuoit/ sa'ety 

prcv*jOns 77 
prison inmdte housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
v.cl-m compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
South Dakota 
adult correctional popuiaf on 102 
cap'tal punishment leg sia^ion 99 
communily socerviS'On rat O 102 
dead'y force laws 3i 
DWI laAS 94 
grand j.iry mdicfmenl 72 
guilty but mentally ill v«rdct 87 
md'ger^' defense systems 75 
(Ud'C a) .vaiver proviS'Ons 79 
|ury S'Ze 86 
just'Ce ipend^ng 117 
luvcnie cou ' age lirri'? 79 
[uver'iic facilit.es popuiatrc^ 103 



per capita sperximg for justice 
122 

pretrial release community safety 

p'OviSiOns 77 
prtson inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy tnai resirictKJns 85 
Southern U S 
adult correctional populal on \Q2 
Wack State prisoners 47 
crime rates 18 

iust«ce spend.ng per capsta 122 
juvenile facilities population t03 
prison inmate hous-ng space 108 

Speedy tr.al la^ 85 

Split sentences. 90 96 

Spouse abuse 
measurement p'oWems 33 
number of arrests 67 
spouse on spouse cnme 33 

States See afeo nd-viduai Sta'es 
adult correctional populations, 102 
arrest ouic<xnes 60 
cap-t^ punishment leg^slat-on 99 
commuaty Supe'vision rat'O 102 
courts 
felonies, 82 
growth of appeals 88 
gulty pleas 83 

limitation of bondsmen s rose 76 
public defender program.s 74 
structure 81-82 
deatfy force laws 31 
determinate sentencing 91 
DV;i laws 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud Cial ^ft3lver provisions 79 
jury size 86 
justice 
arrest outcomes 60 
responsibftity for cr.minal 

justice 59 
sentences 90-91 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age iim.it 79 
juvenjle facilities popu'at "^n 103 
mandatory sentefKmg iaws 91 
per capita spending for justice 
122 

police protection 65 

pretrial release commun'ty sa'ety 

provisions 77 
prison inmate housing space 108 
prisons 

characteristcs 41 107 

housing space 1O8 

inmate profiles, 103 

ju.2n.ie facilities population ^0Z 

recidivism 45 

sentencing strateges 90-91 

staffir^g 107 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy tnai restrictions 85 
spending 

for justice 115-117 121 122 

for police and corrections 120 
victim compensat-on 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Status offenders 
held in juvenile facii'ties nO 
juvenile court referrals 78 
as percentage of committed 
juver^i'cs 95 
Stranger cr^m.es 
trends 32 
iveapons 20 
Suburban areas 
crime rates 19 

household VrCtimizat on nsk 29 
SuC'de rate 24 

Tax evasion 9 14 

Tennessee 
adult correct'ona' popu'afton 102 
capttal punishment icg.c afton 99 
COmmun-ty supcrviS-'On ratio '02 
deaoiy force \aMS 31 
DV;i la^s 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense sys;cms 75 
iudicai wa ver prov'S'ons 79 
,urv s'/e 86 
l'js»ce sper^ding 117 
[uvei'ie court age I'mit 79 
iuven !e ' \oh- j^oru'af on 103 
P'etria' reJeasc community -va'ety 
prov'S'Ons 77 



pr<>on ifwnate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
Victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Texas 

adult correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
community supervision ratio 102 
Dallas 

conviction rate 84 

guilty plea rate 33 

jury tnai rate 84 
deady force laws 31 
DWi lajvs, 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
rudoal waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenife court age limit 79 
juven.le fac'iities popu'at.on i03 
offenders cnme rates 44 45 
per capita spending for justice 
122 

plea bar^^^^Otng prohibnw 6v 
pretrial rele<»cc v,ommunity sai^jty 

provisions. 77 
prison lamate housing space 108 
sentencing i. j.deiines 91 
speedy tnai restrictions. 85 
vict-m compensation 
expenditures 36 
programs 37 
Theft See Embezzfemem Fraud 
offenses Larcerty Motor 
vehicle theft Robbery 
Third party custody 76 
Time served lOO 
Trade secret theft 9 
Transfuns<iclior)a! crimes 4 
Trends 
aggravated assault 62 
appe^s 88 
arrest rates 
by age 42 
by sex 46 
bombings 21 
burgla'y 6 13-14 
Civilian err;^Crymenl m law 

enforcement 63 
correctional populations 104-105 
cnme reported to the police 14 
death penalty and executions 98 
DWI 

alcohol related acdo-jnts 7 
severity of sanctions 94 

homicide 15 

incarceration rate 104 

justce spending 
bv Cities for police 121 
by function 120 
by level of government 116 
by State ana local go-.<efnm.ent 
121 

pol'ce employ neni 63 
pr'son population ■'04 

by sex 46 
reporting 34 62 
robbery 5 

seasonal crime rates 17 
stranger vs nonstranger crime 32 
victimizat'On rates 13 
Tnais See a/so Courts Judical 
process Juvenile courts 

tury 

compensation of jurors 86 
percentage of cases 84 
right *o 58 

seiecJ'On 0* jurors 86 
nonjury 58 

Speedy trial restrictions 85 
State courts 82 

UCR Sec Un.^orm Crime Reports 
Uniform Cnme Reports <UCR) See 

also Arrests CieaM'^ce 

rates 

Na'c^-ai Crime Survey 

ccmparca 11 
ofcnsei per cap fa 13 
as source 11 13 
trends 14 

UCR Index C'''mc:> 11 Sck' a'SO 
Arson Ass/uiil Surgiary 

orricfe Larceny Motor 
vch'cie t^eft Rape 
Robbery 



ot^enses and arrest rates by 

country 68-69 
reported m 1985 12 
Unlawtu* entry See a/so Burglary 
definit'on 6 
seasonal trends 17 
Urban areas 
arrest rates vs Crime rates 69 
rime ra»es 18-19 
household victimization risk 29 
US Courts of Appeal 82 
U S District Courts 82 
U S Marshals Service. 125 
U S Supreme Court 82 
Utah 

adult correctional population t02 
arrest Outcomes 60 
capital pur«shment leg'Slation 99 
commurvly supervision ratio 102 
deac^y force \dws 31 
DWI laAS 94 
grand jury mdiclment 72 
guilty but mentally ill verdict. 8^ 
indigent defense systems 75 
insanity defense abolishment. 87 
judicial '^ver provisions. 79 
jury size 86 
justice spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
.ver^le facilities popu^atlcn. 103 
per capita spending for justice. 
122 

pretria} release ccmmuo'ty safety 

provisions 77 
prison inmate housing space 

108 

Salt Lake City 
cases rejected and dismissed 
73 

conviction rate 84 

gu.lty plea rate 83 

jury trial rate 84 

prosecution 0* fdony cases 71 
sentenang guidelines. 91 
speedy trial restrictions 85 
victim compensation 

programs 37 
victim compensation r jgrams 37 

Vagrancy arrests 67 
Vandalism 

arrests 67 

definition 3 
VCAP See Violent Criminal 

Apprehension Program 

Verm.ont 

adult correctional population 102 
capital punishment legislation 99 
commur^ity sijperviS-on ratiO. 102 
deadty force laws 31 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury ind-ctment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'Cial waiver provisions 79 
jjry Size 86 
justice spending 117 
juven-le court age limit 79 
juvenile faciHies popi''at.on 103 
pretrial release community safety 

provisions 77 

prison nmcte housing space 108 

sentenc.ng guidelines 91 

speedy tnai restrictions 85 
Victim compensation 

costs 123 

and restitution 96 

by Slates 36 37 

Victims Bill 0* Rights laAS 37 
V.ctimizat'on 

by arm.ed offenders 20 21 

and fear of crime 24 

of households 

injuries 2l 25 

lifetime nsk 29 

of persons 12 13 

rates trends 13 

rates per capita 19 26-27 

nsK of ?4 26-29 

by strangers 32 

v'CJ'm traits 41 
Vct m.zaTion R sk Survey 24 30 
J c!in"i/a'ion surveys See arSO 
^ja^lOna1 Cr^me Survey 

fear of crime 24 

racial patterns tn arres's 47 

'^♦^curit/ measures taken 30 
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Victims 23-38 See a/$o Victim 

compensation Vtctimt;at»on 
characterist^s 26-28 
compeosatton oi 36 37 
economic impact on 25 
injofies 25 
notihcanon 82 

part'Cipation m prosecution 82 
relationship to offender 16 32 
self protection nneasures 30-3t 
Violent crimes See also Assault 

HomKjide Rape Rc*^t)efy 
clearance rates 69 
decline m rate 14 
by family members 33 
juven.fe rearrest rates ill 
location 19 

male to female arrest ratio 46 
offender characteristics 41 
(lenders educational level 48 
by offenders m pnson 103 
as percentage of offenses 40 
pJace of occurrence 19 
pnson terms 100 
property crimes comparison 3 
12 16 

protection acd'nst 30-31 
rearrest rates 45 
reporriPQ rates 34 35 
sentence length 97 
seventy rankings 16 
bystranp-^rs 12 19 33 
victimtzavKjn rates 13 26-27 
vTCttmization risk 24 29 
victim offender relationship 32-33 
\AeaDons use 20 
VioJeni Cn.Tund Apprehension 
Program (VCAP) 4 

Virginia 

adult correctional population 102 
arrest outcomes 60 
cap'tal punishment legislation 99 
community supervision ratio 102 
deadly force laws, 31 
DWI laws. 94 
grand jury irid-ctmenj 72 
indgent defense systems 75 
judicial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
just'ce spending 117 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juveruie faolities popuiat-on 103 
per capita spendir^g for just-ce 
122 

pretrial release community safety 

provisions 77 
pftSOn inmate housing space 108 
sentencing guidelines 91 
Speedy trial restnclions 85 
victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 
Virgin Islands 
arrest outcomes 60 
victim compensation 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 

Washington DC See Disfr ct of 

Columbia 
Washington State 
aduit correct'onal population 102 
capital punishment leg'siat on 99 
community supervision rar>o 10? 
deadly force laws 31 
determinate sentencing 91 
OWI lajvs 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
ind-gent defense systems 75 
judicial waiver provisions 79 
jury Size 86 
justice spending 1 1 7 
juvenile court age lim^r 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
pretrial release commun>ty safety 

provisions 77 
prison inmate housing ipaco t08 
Seattle 

conviction rate 84 

gu-'ty plea rate 83 

jufy tr af rate 84 
senterictng guidelines Si 
speedy t'lai restrictions 8^ 
v'Ctim compensat'on 

expenditures 36 

programs 37 



Weapons offenses 

age at arrest 43 

injuries and 2i 

juvenite offenders 44 

number of arrests 67 

senter)ce length 97 
Weapons use 20-21 

in robberies 5 20 
Western US 

adult correctional pop>^'at'On 102 

black State prisoners 47 

crime rates 18 

justice spending per capita 122 
juvei'le facilities popu'ation <03 
prison inmate housing space 108 
West Virginia 
adult correctional population 102 
community supervis-on ratio 102 
deadly force laws 31 
DWI laws 94 
grand jury indictment 72 
ind.gent defense systems 75 
jud-cial waiver provisions 79 
jury size 86 
justice spend'ng t17 
juvenile court age limit 79 
juvenile facilities population 103 
per capita spending for just.ce 
122 

prison -nmate housing space 103 
sentencing gu.deiines 91 
speedy trial restr^tions 85 
Victim compensation 
expenditures 36 
programs 37 
Wh'tecoJiar crime 
de'm-tions 9 

prosecution and convcion rates 
9 

se.«rity rankings 16 
Wh'tes See Race 
Wire tap cost of 123 
Wire trar^s'er fraud 10 
Wisconsin 

ac^'jlt correctional popu*ation 102 

commui.ity supe'vfSion rat'O 10? 

deacJ'y force laws 31 

DWI laws 94 

elimination of ba ' bond ng for 

profit 76 
grand jury mo am en' 7";> 
indigent defonse svsJems 75 
jud-cia: waiver provisions 
jury size S6 
justice Lpe-^d 3 117 
joveni'e court age iirr<t 79 
j'jver.le faC'l't.e< population 103 
pe' cap.t?j SOend ng for {US' ce 

122 

pro'nal release comn unit\ fa'-ty 

f..ov)Sions 77 
prison inmate hous-ng space lOl 
Racne 

juvenile offenders 44 
sentencing guidelines 91 
bpee:, fna! restrictions 85 
viCt m compensation 
exper'dttures 36 
programs 37 
Witnesses 
as cause for d'smissa! or 

rejection of cases 73 
protection programs 8 123 125 
trends in servces and compen 
sation 36 82 
Women See Sex 
Woodson V North Carolina 98 
Wtil ofcertio»jri 58 
Wyoming 
aduit correc' onal popuialic^ 102 
capta' pun'shment leg'Siat-on 99 
community supervision ratio 102 
deadly force la.vs 31 
DWI la^ 9^^ 
grand jury ind-clment 72 
indigent defense systems 75 
jud'C'a) waiver proviS'ons 79 
jury s'ze 86 
just-ce spend nQ V7 
juven le court aqe i m,; 79 
per cap fa spendmg for ju^» ce 
122 

orison innnate housn<; space 108 
SPnfencng q^y(ie'>r,cs 91 
speedy tnai rpsirc' ons 85 
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Bureau of Justice Statistics 
reports 

(revised February 1988) 

Call toll-free 80O-732-3277 (local 
301-251-5500) to order BJS reports, 
to be added to one of the BJS mailing 
lists, or to speak to a reference 
specialist in statistics at the Justice 
Statistics Clearinghouse. National 
Cnminal Justice Reference Service, 
Box 6000. Rockville. MO 20850 
Single copies of reports are free, use 
NCJ number to order Postage and 
handling are charged for bulk orders 
of Single reports For single copies of 
multiple titles, up to 1 0 titles are free. 
1 -40 titles S10.morethan40.S20. 
libraries call for special rates 

Public-use tapes of BJS data sets 
and other criminal justice data are 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Archive and Inforination Network, P.O 
Box 1 248. Ann Arbor. Ml 48 1 06 
(313-763-5010) 

National Crime Survey 

Criminal victimization in the U.S.. 
1 935 (final report) NCJ 104273. 5/87 
1 98-1 (final report). NC J- 100435 5/86 
1 983 Ifinal report) nCJ-96459 10/35 

BJS special reports 

Elderly victims. NCJ-107676 1 1/87 
Violent crime trends. NC>-107217. 
1 1/87 

Robbery victims. nCJ-104638 4/87 
Violent crime by strangers and 

nonstrangers. NCJ- 103702. 1/67 
Preventing domestic violence against 

women, NCJ-102037.8/86 
Crime prevention measures. 

NCM00438 3/86 
The • se of weapons in committing 

crii^cs. NCJ-99643 1/86 
rtepCfting crimes to the police. nCJ- 

99432, 12/85 
Locating city, suburban, anc rutal 

crime, nCJ-99535 12/85 
The risk of violent crime. NCJ-971 19 

br > 

The economic cost of crime to victims. 

r4CJ-93450. 4/84 
Far.i I iy violence. nCJ-934h9 4^84 

BJS buileUns 
Crit.*inai vicihniz2<ticn 1 986. nCJ- 

l069od 10,87 
KousehoiJs toucned by crime. 1 986. 

NCJ-^05283 6/87 
The crime of rape. NCJ 96777 3/85 
Household burglary, nCJ 96021 1/85 
Violent crime by strangers. nCJ 80829 

4/82 

Crime and the elderly. nCJ-79614 1/82 
Measuring crime. nCJ-75710 2/8l 

Series cr'r*«s: Report of a field test (BJS 

techni .port). NCJ- 1046 15 4/87 
Crime anw older Americans information 

package, nCJ- 104569. SlO. 5/87 
Lifetime likelihood of victimization. (BJS 

technical report). nCJ- 104274 3/87 
Teenage victims, NCJ-l03t38. 12/86 
Response to screening qtas'.lons ir. the 
National Crime Survey (B T. --rhnical 
report), NCJ-97624. 7/8'" 
Vicftmizatlon and fear o* World 

pirspectlveSf nCJ-9' /Sj 
Thp National Crime Su Working 
papers, vol I Currer> ' t historical 
perspectives, nCJ-7 r. 8/82 
vol H MethodologiCc' ^ mes. 
NCJ-90307. 12/84 
Issues in the measur^'ment uf vic* 

timizatlon, nCJ 74682, l0/8l 
The cost of neg!lgence: Lossos from 
preventable household bi.rcjlanes 
NCJ-53527, 12/79 
Rape victimization in 26 American cities. 

NCJ-55878 8/79 
Criminal v-<.timuation in urban schools. 

NCo-56396. 8/79 
An introduction to the National Crime 

Survey, NCJ-43732. 4/78 
' 'j^' "«ctim surveys. A review of the 
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. NCJ-39973. 8/77 



Corrections 

BJS bulletir.s and special reports 
Capital punishment 1 986. NCJ-t06483. 
9/87 

Prisoners in 1 986. NCJ-104864, 5/87 
Imprisonment in forr countries. NCJ- 

103967 2/87 
Population density in State prisons. 

NCJ-103204. 12/86 
State and Federal prisoners, 1 925*85, 

102494 11,86 
Prison admisssion and releases, 1 983, 

NCJ-100582, 3/86 
Examining recidivism, nCJ-96501. 2/b5 
ReturP'ng to prison, nCJ 95700. 1 V84 
Time served m prison, nCJ-93924 6/84 

Correctional populations in the U.S. 

1985, NCJ-103957, 1/88 
1 934 census of State adult correctional 

facilities, nCJ'105585, 7/87 
Historical corrections statistics in the 

U.S,, 1850-1984, r4CJ-l02529, 4/87 
Prisoners m State and Federal insititu- 

tionson Dec. 31. 1984. NCJ-103768 
3/87 

Capital punishment 1 984 (final). nCJ- 
99562. 5/86 

1 9 79 survey of inmates of State correctional 
facilities arid i979 census of Siaie 
correct'onal facilities 

BJS special reports 

The prevalence of imprisonment, 

NCJ-93657 7/85 
Career patterns in crime, nCJ &o672 

6/83 

ajS bulletins 

Prisoners and drugs, nCJ 87575 
3,83 

Prisoners and alcohol, nCJ-86223 
1/83 

Prisons and prisoners, nCJ 80697 
2/82 

Veterans in prison, nCJ-79232 tl/8l 

Census of tails and survey of tail inmates 
Jail inmates. 1986. NCJ-107123 10/87 
Jai! inm£tes1985, NCM05586 7/87 
Tho 1 983 jai: census (BJS bulletin) 

NCJ-95536, 11/84 
Census of lails, 1 978. Data for 

individual jdits. vols 1 iV Northeast 

North Cenlrat South West NCJ- 

72279 72282, 12/81 
Profile of i&il inmates, 1 978, 

NCJ-65412 2/81 

Parole and probation 

BJS bulletins 

Probation ano parole 1 986, nCJ- 

^08012 12/87 
Probation and parole 1 985. nCJ- 

103683. 1/87 
Setting prison terms, nCJ-762i8 8/83 

BJS special reports 
Time served in prison and on parole. 

NCJ-108544 1,88 
Recidivism of young naroiees. nCJ- 
104916, 5/87 

Parole in the U.S.. 1 980 and 1 981 . 

NCJ-87387 3/86 
Characteristics of persons entering 

parole during 1 978 and 1 979. nCJ- 

87243. 5/83 
;,haracteristicsof the parole population. 

1978. NCJ-66479 4/81 

Children in custody: 

Public . 'venile facilities. 1 985 
(bulletin). nCJ-102457. 10/86 

1 982-83 census of juvenile detention 
and correcticnal facilities. nCJ- 
101686 9/86 

Expenditure and employment 

BJS bulletins 
Justice expenditure and employment' 
1985, NCJ-104460,3/87 
1983. NCJ-101776 7/86 
1982. nCJ 98327, 8/85 
Justice expe*' >ifure and employment in 
the U.S 

1 980 .id 1 981 extracts, nCJ 96007 
6/85 

1971-79. nCJ 92596 Jl/84 



Courts 

BJS bulie • 
State foiony courts and felony laws. 

NCJ-106273 8/87 
The growth of appeals: 1 973*83 trends. 

NCJ 96381 2/85 
Case filings in State courts 1 983, 

nCJ 951 1 1. 10/84 

BJS special reports 

Felony case-processing t*me, nCJ- 
101985,6/86 

Felony sentencing in 18 local jurisdic- 
tions, nCJ-97681, 6/85 

The prevalence of guilty pleas, nCJ- 
96018, 12/84 

Sentencing practices in 13 States, 
NCJ-95399, 10/84 

Crimina' defense systems' A national 
survey, nCJ-94630, 8/84 

Habeas corpus, NCJ-92948 3/84 

State court caselc<..d statistics, 1 977 
and 1981, NCJ 87587, 2/83 

Sentencing outcomes in 28 felony 

courts. NCJ-i05743,8/87 
National criminal defense systems study. 

NCJ-94702, 10/86 

The prosecution of felony arrests 

1982, NCJ-106990. 1/88 

1981, NCJ-101380.9/86 $760 

1980, NCJ-97684 10/85 

1979, nCJ-86482 5/84 
Felony laws in 50 States and the District 

of Columbia. 1986, NCJ-105G66 

12/87. SM 70 
State court model statistical dictionary. 

Supplement, nCJ 98326 9/85 

1st edition. NCJ-62320 9/80 
State court organization 1 980, nCJ 

76711 7/82 

Computer crime: 

BJS special reports 

Electronic fund transfer fraud. NCJ- 

96666 3/85 
Electronic fund transfer and crime. 

NCJ 92650. 2/e4 

Electronic fund transfer systems fraud. 

NCJ-1C0461 4/86 
Computer security techniques, nCJ- 

84049 9/82 
Electronic fund transfer systems and 

crime, nCJ-83736 9/82 
Expert witness manual, nCJ 77927 9/8l 

Sll 50 

Criminal justice resource nanua!. 
NCJ61550. 12/79 

Privacy and security 

Privacy and secunty of cr.minal history 
information: Compendium of State 
legislation: 1 984 overview, NCJ* 
9807/. 9/85 

Criminal justice information policy 
Automated fingerpnnt identification 

systems' Technology and policy 

issues. NCJ-104342 4/87 
Criminal justice "hof* files. 

NCJ-101850. 12/86 
Data quality policies and procedures: 

Proceedings of a 8JS/SEARCH 

conference. NCJ-101849 12/86 
Crime control Pud cnr ,itnal records 

(BJSspecial report) NCJ-99176. 

10/85 

State cnminal records repositones 

(BJS technical report) NCJ*990i7. 
10/85 

D^ta quality of cnminal history records, 

NCJ-98079. 10/85 
Intelligence and investigative records. 

NCJ-95787. 4/85 
Victtm/wttness legislation, .^n over* 

view. NCJ-94365 12/84 
Informatiorr pcSicy and crime control 

strategies.; ISEARCH/8JS conference) 

nCJ-93925 10/84 
Research a :cess to criminal justice 

data. NCw-04 154, 2/83 
Pnvacy and juvenile justice r'K.ords, 

NCJ 84 152 1/83 



Federal justice statistics 

The Federal civil lustice system <B>JS 

bulletin). NCJ-104769. 7/87 
Employer perceptions of wor)( place 

cnme, NCJ-lOl85l. 7/87 

Federal offenses and offenders 

BJS special reports. 

White-collar cnme, nCJ- 106676. 9/87 
Pretnal rele'iseand misconduct, nCJ- 
96132. 1/85 

BJS bulletins 

Bank robbery. NCJ-94463. 8/84 
f deral drug law violators, NCJ- 

92«92. 2/84 
Federal justice statistics, NCJ- 

80814, 3/82 

General 

BJS bulletins and special reports 
BJS telephone contacts '87, nCJ- 

102909. 12/86 
Tracking offenders: White-collar crime, 

NCJ- 102 867. 11/86 
Police employment and expenditure, 

NCJ-lOOl 17 2/86 
TracHing offenders: The child victim, 

NCJ-957C5. 12/84 
Tracking offenders, nCJ-9i572. 11/83 
Victim and witness assistance: New 

Stcte laws and the system's 

response. NCJ-87934 5/83 

^JSdata report, 1986, NCJ-l06b79. 
10/87 

Sourcebook of criminal lustice statistics. 

1986, nCJ-105287.9/87 
BJS annual report, fiscal 1 986, nCJ- 

103985 4/87 
1 986 directory of automated criminal 

{ustice information sytems, nCJ- 

102260. 1/87. S20 
Publications of BJS, 1 971 *84: A topical 

bibliography, TBO30012. 10/86. Sl7 50 
BJS publications; Selected library in 

microfiche, 1971-84, Pn0300l2 
10/86. S203 domestic 
National survey of criine severity, nCJ- 

96017 10/85 
Criminal victimizat'on of District of 

Columbia residents and Capitol Hill 

employees, 1982*83, nCJ*97982 

Summary, nCJ-98567. 9/85 
DC household victimization survey data 

babe: 

Study implementation, 

NCJ-9d595. S7 60 

Documentation, nCJ-98596 S6 40 

User manual, NCJ-98597. S8 20 
How to gam access to BJS data 

(brochure) BC-000022 9/84 
Report to the nation on cnr* e and iustice: 

The data, nCJ 87068. 10/83 



3JS nicintalns the following 
mailing list:*. 

• Orugs and crime data (new) 

• White*collar crime (new) 

• NatiOHv'^l Crime Survey (annual) 

• Correct, -)ns (annual) 

• Juvenile ':orreCiions (annual) 

• Courts (a 'nual) 

• r^rivacy and security of criminal 
history information and 
information policy 

• Federal statistics (annual) 

• 6JS bulletins and special reports 
(approximately twice a month) 

• Sourcebook of CriminalJustice 
Statistics (annual) 

To be added to these lists, wnie to 
Justice Statistics Clearinahouse/ 
NCJRS 

Box 6000, Rockville, MD 20850. 



See order form 
on last page 
for new Report to the 
Nation on Crime arid 
Justice slides 
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To be added to any BJS 
mailing list, please copy 
or cut out this page, fill 
in, fold, stamp, and mail 
to the Justice Statistics 
Clearinghouse/NCJRS. 

You will receive an armual 
renewal cord. If you do not 
return it, we must drop you 
from the mailing list. 

To order copies of recent 
BJS reports, check here □ 
and circle items you want 
to receive on other side 
of this sheet. 



Name: 
Title: 
Organization: 

Street or box: 

City, State, Zip: 
Daytime phone number: 
Criminal justice interest: 

Put your organization 
and title ^ ^re if you 
used home address above: 



Please put me on the mailing list for— 

□ Justice expenditure and employ- 
ment reports— annual spending 
and staffing by Federal/State/ 
local governments and by func- 
tion (pojice, courts, etc) 

□ White-collar crime— data on the 
processfng of Federal white- 
collar cnme cases 

□ Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and informa- 
tion policy— new legislation, 
maintaining and releasing 
intelligence and investigative 
records; data quality issues 

□ Federal statistics— data 
describing Federal case proces- 
sing, from investigation through 
prosecution, adjudication, and 
corrections 



□ Juvenile corrections reports- 
juveniles in custody in public and 
private detention and correction- 
al facilities ^ 

□ Drugs ano crime data— sentencing 
and time sen/ed by drug offend- 
ers, drug use at time of cnme by 

jail inmates and State pnsoners, 
and other quality data on druas, 
jr.me, and law enforcement 

□ BJS bulletins and special reports 
—timely reports of the most 
current justice data 

□ Courts reports— StSte court 
caseload surveys, model annual 
State renorts, State court 
organization surveys 



□ Corrections reports— results of 
sample sun/eys and censuses of 
jails, pnsons, parole, probation, 
and other corrections data 

□ National Crime Survey reports— 
the only regular national sun/ey 

of cnme victims 

□ SourcGbookof Criminal Justice 
Statistics (annual)— broad-based 
data from 1 50 + sources (400 + 
tables, 100 + figures, index) 

□ Send me a form to sign up for NIJ 
Reports ^issued free 6 times a 
year), which abstracts both 
pnvate and government cnminal 
justice publications and lists 
conferences and training sessions 
in the field 



■FOLD SEAL WITH TAPE AND STAMP 



U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Washington, D.C 20531 



Place 
1 st-class 
stamp 
here 



Justice Statistics Cleannghouse/NCJRS 
U.S. Department of Justice 
User Sen/ices Department 2 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 




For librarians 
and researchers... 




SLiM 



•••BJS Selected Library in Microfiche and 
Topical Bibliography from the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service 

Libraries, research organizations, and universities now have access to the 
full text of 284 documents prepared by the Bureau of Justice Statistics 
(BJS), U.S. Department of Justice. The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
SL/M— produced in 1'. '5 by the Justice Statistics Ciearinghouse/NCJRS— 
provides text of the entire set of documents published between 1971 and 
1984 from the various BJS data series, including: 

• National Ciime Survey 

• National Prisoner Statistics 

• Justice Expenditure and EmplovT^^nt Survey 

• Compute)' Crime Series 

• BJS Bulletins and Special Repoits 

• Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics. 

A free Topical Bibliography accompanies your order, 

E.dch copy of the SLiM is shipi)ed with a cc jw of the Topical Hibliogi'aphy 
Publications of the Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1971-<%, which puts at 
youi' ringertii)s more than 200 reference sources and ideas on criminal 
justice statistics issues and progi-ams. The Topical Bibliogi-aphy also serves 
as an index to the SLiM and contains an informative ab.stract of each 
document, as well as subject and title indexes to i)rovi(le easy reference. 



Order form 



□ Ye.<! Plea>e .^eiid mv the Htucan <>f 
Ji(stfce Stdff.stfcs SLtM ami a five 
Topical Hibli()^n-ai)h> for $20:iOI) V S 
and Canada (S'iJS.'i-') other forei^^n 
count ne.s). 

□ I don't wish to Older the SLiM. but 1 
wou' ' like the Topical Hibiio^n*aph\ . 
I*f<hh( <tt)<)H}< of fifc Ihmufi nf Justtct 

St fis-ttrs, If)7I-lUS'i (2JM pa^re.s) for$17 :> 
($1S.:)0 Canada. $22 .V) other foreign 
countrie.s), 

□ I'd al>o like information about othei 
.SLiM packa^re.s. 

lieturn ^\ith \our pa\nu»nt to Justice 
.StatisNcs Clearin^h»u.se/N(MKS, Dept. 
F-A<.», lto\ fiOOO, Kock\ilk\ MI) 2085(1. 



Name 

Title ^ 

.A^renc\ 

Address 

Telephone _} 

□ M.\ check tor 
[j Char^'e m\ 
Card no 
Si^^nature 

n Charge m\ NCJKS Depo.sit Account n( 

[ ] (Io\ernment l*urcha.se Onler no 
(please add a $2.00 proccvsin^ fee) 



Is enclos(Ml. 
VI.SA MasterCard 
FAp. date 




FOLD. SEAL WITH TAPE (DO NOT USE STAPLE), AND MAIL 



Place 
1 st-class 
stamp 
here 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/NCJRS 
Department F-ACH 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 
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A Complete Picture of Crime 
in the United States 

Report to the Nation on Crime 
and Justice on Slides! 



ERIC 



Now you can take data from Repoil to the Nation 
on the road. The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
(BJS) has converted the book's charts, maps, 
and graphs to slides. The slides are designed 
for showing at public and community forums, 
conferences, and in classrooms and training 
academies. 

More than 1 25 slides present a statistical portrait 
of crime and justice in the United States. Each 
slide is coded for ready reference to the full text 

□ YES! Sen J me the slide presentation of the 
Report to the Nation on Crime and Justice — a 
comprehensive overview of crime and the 
criminal justice system. 

My User Identification Number is _ 



(you will find your number on the mailing laoel 
affixed to your copy of the Report 

Method of Payment 

□ Payment of $30 enclosed □ check □ money order 
(Make payable to NCJRS) 

Please bill my: 

□ NCJRS Deposit Account 

# 



□ VISA □ MasterCard 
# 



Exp. date 



Signature 

□ Governiiient Purchase Order 

# (Add $1.95 for processing) 

Ship to: 

Name: 

Organization: 

Address: 



City, State, ZIP: 
Telephone: ( 



of the second and most current edition of the 
Report, so a f'H presentation can be easily 
created.. 

Slide topics highlight criminal justice issues of 
the 1980s— How much crime is th^'-e? Who 
does it strike? When'' Where? Who is the typical 
offender? What happens tc convicted crimi- 
nals? What are the costs of justice? Who pays? 

The slides span the gap between researchers 
and the people who need answers about crime. 

ORDER TODAY' Just fill in and return this ad 
with payment to: Justice Statistics Clearing- 
house, Department F-AHJ, Box 6000, 
Rockville, MD 20850., 




1^ 



A Complete Picture of Crime 
in tlie United States 



Report to the Nation 
on Crime and 
Justice on Slides! 

Turn the page for information about how to order 
this comprehensive slide presentation. 




STAMP 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse 
Department F~AHJ 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 
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Bureau of Justice Statistic^ 
reports 

(revised February I988l 

Call toll-free 800-732-32;7 (local 
301-261 -6600) to Order BJS reports 
to be added to one of the BJS mailing 
lists, or to speak to a reference 
specialist in statistics at the Justice 
Statistics Clearinghouse. National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service 
Box 6000. RockviHe. MD 20850 
Single copies of reports are free use 
NCJ number to order Postage and 
handling are charged tor bulk orders 
ot singie reports For single copies of 
multiple titles, up to iO titles are free 
1 1*40 titles Si 0 more than 40 S20 
libraries call for special rates 

Public-use tapes of PJS data sets 
and other Criminal jusiice data are 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Archive and Information Network PO 
Box 1 248. Ann ArbOr Ml 48l 06 
(313 763-6010) 

National Crime Survey 

Criminal victimization in ^he U.S 
1985 (tinal report) NCJ b.Qt 
1984 (final reporn NCJ 1004J5 t>/8b 
1983 ifinal reporti NCJ 964b9 10 8b 

BJS special reports 

Elderly victims. NCJ 1 0 7b 76 n 87 
Violent crime trends. NCJ l07Ji 7 
1 1/87 

Robbery victims. NCJ i04bJ8 4 8/^ 
Violent crime by stran9ersand 

nonstrangers. NCJ 10J70^ 1 8/ 
Preventing domestic violence against 

women, NCJ-102037 6'8b 
Crimr* prevention measures. 

NCJ- 100438 J/8b 
The use ct weapons tn committing 

'.rimes. NCJ 99643 l,8b 
Reporting crimes to trie police. NCJ 

994 32 12/ 8 b 
Locating city, suburban, and rural 

crime. NCJ 99536 12 86 
The risk of violent crime. NCJ 9 7 1 1 9 

5'85 

The economic cost of crime to victims. 

NCJ 93450 4 '84 
Family violence. NCJ 93449 4 84 

BJS bullctin<i 
Criminal victimization 1986. nCJ 

10b989 10/8/ 
Households touched by crime. 1986. 

NCJ 105289 6/87 
The crime Of rape. NCJ 967 7 7 j/86 
Household burglary. NCJ 9b0<^i 186 
Violent crime by strangers. NCJ 80829 

4/82 

Cr:mo and the elderly. NCJ 79b 14 i/82 
Measuring crime. NCJ 76710 2/8l 

Series crimes' Report of a field test iBJS 

technical report). NCJ- 10461 5 4/87 
Crime and clJer Americans information 

package. NCJ- 104^69 SiO 5/87 
Lifetime likelihood of victimization. (BJS 

technicihepon). NCJ 1 04274 3/87 
Teenage victims. NCJ 103138 12/86 
Response to screening questions in the 

National Crime Survey (BJS technical 

report). NCJ 97624 7/85 
Victimization and fear of ci ime World 

perspectives. NCJ 93872 V86 
The National Crime Sun/ey. Working 

papers, vol I Current and historical 

perspectives. NCJ 75374 8/82 

vol II Methodolwjical studies, 

NCJ-90307. 1 2/84 
issues in the measurement of vic- 
timization. NCj-74682, 10/81 
The cost of negligence: Losses from 

preventable household burglaries. 

NCJ 63627. 12/79 
Rape victimization in 26 American citien. 

NCJ 55878. 8/79 
Criminal victimization m urban schools. 

NCJ-56396.8/79 
An intrOQuction to the National Crime 

Survey. NCJ-43732. 4/78 
Local victim surveys: A review of the 
Q NCJ 39973.8/77 
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Corrections 

BJS bulletins dnri spec ml titpotts 
Capital punisnment 1986. NCJ 10648 i 

Prisoners in 1986, tiLJ 1 04864 8 7 
Imprisonment in four countrie:.. NCJ 

103967 2/8, 
Population density in State pru ^r.s. 

NCJ 103204 12/86 
State and Federal prisoners 1925-85 

102494 1 1/86 
Prison admisssion and releases. 1 983. 

NCJ 100582 3'86 
Examining recidivism. NCJ 96501 2 86 
Returning to prison. NCJ 95700 1 1 84 
Time served m prison. NCJ 93924 6 84 

Correctional populations in the U S 
1985. NCJ 103957 1/88 

1 984 census of State adult correctional 
facilities. NCJ 105686 7/87 

Historical corrections statistics in the 
U S . 1850-1984. NCJ 102529 87 

Prisoners in State and Federal institu- 
tions on Dec 31. 1984. NCJ 103 768 
3/87 

Capital punishment 1984(1inaii NCJ 

99562 5/86 

19 79 survey of i .mateS Of Sfdfe cOrrettiOfUil 
t^icihtios and 19/9 census ot State 
conecttonat facilities 

BJS special reports 

The prevalence of impri&onment. 

NCJ 93667 7.86 
Career patterns in crime. NCJ 886 f 4^ 

6.83 

BJS bulletins 

Prisoners and drugs. NCJ 87674 

Prisoners and alcohol. NCJ 8b22 i 
1'8J 

Prisons and prisoners. NCJ 8069 7 
2 82 

Veterans in prison. NCJ 792 l.' 1 1 di 

Ct .(Sus ot tdils and su'vey ot laii ir^mates 
Jail inmates. i986. NCJ i07i 23 10 8' 
Jail inmates 1985. NCJ 106686 7'87 
The 1983 jail census iBJS buiiotmi 

NCJ 96636 1 1/84 
Census Ot jails. 1978 Data tor 

individual jails vols l tv Northcasl 

North Central Souin West NCJ 

722/9 12/81 
Pro;.:e of jail inmates. 1978. 

NCJ 65412 2-81 

Parole and probation 

BJS bulletins 

Probstionand parole 1986. NCJ 

I080l2 12/87 
Probation and parole 1985. NCJ 

103683 1'87 
Setting prison terms. NCJ 7b2l8 8/83 

BJS special reports 
Time served m prison and on parole. 

NCJ 108544 1/88 
Recidivism of young oarolees. NCJ 

104916 5/87 

Parole in the U S . 1980 and 1981. 

NCJ 8/387 3/86 
Characteristics of persoi.2 entering 

parole during 1978 and 1979. NCJ 

87243 5/83 
Characteristics of the parole population. 

1978. NCJ 66479. 4/81 

Children In custody: 

Public juvenile facilities, 1985 
(bulletin) NCJ 102457, 10/86 

1 982*83 census of juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities. NCJ 

101686 9/86 

Expenditure and employment 

BJS bulletins 
Justice expenditure and employment 
1985, NCJ 104460 3/87 
1983. NCJ 101776 7/86 
T982. NCJ 98327 8/85 
Justice expenditure and employment in 
the U.S . 

1980 and 1981 extracts. NCJ 96007 
6/85 

1971-79, NCJ 92596. 1 1/84 



Courts 

BJii bulletins 
State felony courts ar\d felony laws. 

NCJ 1D6273 8'87 
The growth of appeals 1 973'83 trends. 

NCJ 96381 2/85 
Case filings in State courts 1983. 

NCJ 951 1 1 10/84 

BJS special teporfi 
Felony case'processing time. NCJ 

101985 8/86 
Felony sentencing in 18 local jurisdic* 

tions. NCJ 9/681 6'86 
The prevalence of guilty pleas. NCJ 

96018 12/84 
Sentencing practices in 1 3 States. 

NCJ 95399 10/84 
Criminal defense systems A national 

survey. NCJ-94630 8/84 
Habeas corpus. NCJ 92^48 3 84 
State court caseload statistics. 1977 

and 1981 . NCJ 87587 2/83 

Sentencing outcomes in 28 felony 

courts. NCJ 105743 8'87 
National criminal defense systems study. 

NCJ 94702 10/86 

The prosecution of felony arrests 

1982. NCJ 106990 1/88 

1 981 . NCJ 1 0 1 380. 9/86 S 60 

1980. NCJ 97684 10/85 

1979. NCJ 8648? 5/84 
Felony laws in 50 States and the District 

of Columbia. 1986. NCJ 105066 

12/87 S14 70 
State court model statistrcal dictionary. 

Supplement. nCJ 98326 9/85 

1st edition. NCJ 62320 9/80 
State court organization !980. NCJ 

767 n 7/82 

Computer crime: 

BJS special reporti. 

Electronic fund transfer fraud. NCJ 

96666 3/85 
Electronic fund transfer and crime. 

NCJ ^2660 2/84 

Electronic fund transfer systems fraud. 

NCJ 100461 4/86 
Computer security techniques. NCJ 

84049 9/82 
Electronic fund transfer systems and 

crime. NCJ S3736 9/82 
Expert witness manual. NCJ V927 9 8i 

SI 1 50 

Criminal justice resource manual. 

NCJ 61550, 12/79 

Privacy and security 

Privacy and security of criminal history 
information: Compendium of State 
legislation' 1984 overview. NCJ 

9807 7 9/85 

Criminal justice information |X)licy. 
Automated fingerprint identification 

systems. Technology and policy 

issues. NCJ 104342 4/87 
Criminal J ^iice "hot' files, 

NCJ-101850. 12/86 
Data quality policies and procedures 

Proceedings of a BJS/SEARCH 

conference. NCJ- 101849. 12/86 
Crime control and criminal records 

(BJS special report) NCJ-99176 

10/85 

State criminal records repositories 

(BJS technical report) nCJ 9901 7 
10/85 

Data quality ot criminal history records. 

NCJ 98079 10/85 
ln*eltigence and investigative records. 

NCJ 95787 4/85 
Victim/witness legislation An ove^ 

view, NCJ-94365 12/84 
intormatic " -"ol-cy end crime control 

strategic oEARCH/BJS contprcnce) 

NCJ 93926. 10/84 
Research access to criminal justice 

data. NCJ 84 154 2/83 
Privacy and juvenile justice reco( ^s. 

NCJ 84 152 t/83 
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Federal justice statistics 

The Federal civil justice system (BJS 

bulletin) NCJ 104769 7/87 
Employer perceptions of wotltplace 
crime, NCJ 101851 7'87 

Federal offenses and offenders 

BJS special reports 

White-collar crime, NCJ 106876 9/87 
Pretrial release and misconduct. NCJ 

96132 1/85 

BJS bulletir^s 

Bank robbery. NCJ 94463 8/84 
Federal drug law violators. NCJ 

92692 2/84 
Federal justice statistics. NCJ 

808 1 4 3/82 

General 

BJS bulletins and special reports 
BJS telephone contacts '87, nCJ 

102909 12/86 
Tracking offenders. White-collar crime. 

NCJ 102867 1 1/86 
Police employment and expenditure. 

NCJ 1001 1/ 2/06 
Tracking offenders The child victim, 

NCJ 95785 1 2/84 
TracK:r9 offenders, NCJ 91572 11/83 
Victim and witness assistance. New 

State laws and the system's 

response. nCJ 8 7934 5/83 

BJS data report. 1986. NCJ 1068/9 
10/8 7 

Sourcebook of criminal justice statistics. 

1986. NCJ 105287 9/87 
BJS annual report, fiscal 1 986. NCJ 

103985 4/87 
1986 directory of automated criminal 

justice information sytems. NCJ 

102260 1/87 S20 
Publications of BJS. 1971-84- A topical 

bibliography, TB030012 10/86 S17 50 
BJS publications. Selected library in 

microfiche, 1971*84, PR030012 
10/86 S203 domestic 
National survey of crime severity, NCJ- 

96017 10/85 
Criniinal victimization of District of 

Columbia residents and Capitol Hill 

employees, 1982*83, NCJ 9 7982 

Summary, nCJ 98567 9/85 
DC household victimization survey data 

base* 

Study implementation, 

NCJ-98595 S7 60 

Documentation, NC i 98596 S6 40 

User manual, nCJ-9o597 $8 20 
How to gain access to b 'S data 

(brochure) 8C 000022 ^/84 
Report to the nation on crime and juttice. 

The data, NCJ 87068 i0/83 



See order form 
on last page 
for new Report to the 
Nation on Crime and 
Justice slides 



BJS maintains the following 
mailing lists: 

• Drugs and crime (jata (new) 

• White-collar crime (new) 

• National Crime Survey (annual) 

• Corrections (annual) 

• Juvenile corrections (annual) 

• Courts (annual) 

• Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and 
information policy 

• Federal statistics (annual) 

• BJS bulletins and special reports 
(approximately twice a month)' 

• Sourcebook ot Criminal Justice 
Statistics (arinual) 

To be added to these lists, write to 
Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/ 

ncjrs 

Box 6000, Rockville» MD 208;>0. 
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iettartment of iufitice 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1988 BJS 

202-724-7782 

The Chance of being « violent cri». victim, with or without 
injury, is greater than being hurt in a traffic accident, 
Attorney General Edwin Meese III noted today. estimated 95 
percent of state prison inmates are either convicted violent 
Offenders or have a history of prior sentence, to probation, 
jail or prison. And state governments spent 3 percent of their 
budgets during 1985 on corrections, compared to 33 percent for 
education, lo percent for transportation and 4 percent for 
interest on their government debt. 

T-hcse and numerous other statistics are a part of the 
comprehensive new Bureau of Justice Statistics -Repor. to the 
Nation on Crime and Justice, Second Edition.^ 

"I am Pleased today to announce the release of this new 
oublication,^ the Attorney General said. ^Crime is an enormous 
problem in thi.. country, it affects every citizen in some manner 
or another. Almost every one of us will be the victim of a theft 
at 3ome time in our lives. And the Bureau, which is the 
principal statistical agency in the Department of Justice within 
the Office Of Justice Programs, estimates that if crime continues 
at current levels five-sixths of today's 12-year-olds will be the 
victim Of an attempted or completed crime of violence.- 
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What are we doing about it? How much does th criminal justice 
system cost? 

The fully-indexed publication has 134 easy-to-read pages of 
text, tables, graphics and maps that bring up to date the 
Bureau's award-winning first edition published in 1983. 

In addition to subjects described in the first edition, the 
new report has material on high tecnnology crime, organized 
crime, drunk driving, laws that govern the civilian us-i of deadly 
force, forfeiture, sentencing practices and rutcomes, prison 
crowding, the privatization of criminal justice functions and 
other topics. 

Among the facts the report includes are the following: 

"omic-^e is the second most frequent cause of death 

?SJS?n« " Y^o are between 15 and 34 years old (?he 

leading cause is accidents) . jr^ai-a wxu ^tne 

— About 1 in 10 murders begins as a robbery. 

law. " "^^^^^ police services are not to enforce the 

-- Twenty-eight percent of all arrests are related to 
vIoJaiJ?As!"' -^ditional 7 percent are for d^g abule '° 

inanda^nTn,^!?^!^*-^^^®^ ^^"^ (usually one or two days) is 

mandatory for first or second drunk-driving convictions. 

fr«.m,InM,^^r® states that authorize the death penaltv do so most 
fr^M^i^J?^ ""^^^^ committed during anouier crime; mtrde^f 
of police officers or murders for hire. 

nr,^^>.~r« ^^^^ ^'^ percent of the U.S. adult population is 

under some form of correctional sanction, such as in jail Sr 



(MORE) 
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NEW 



from the 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 



Report to the Nation 
on Crime and Justice 

Second Edition 

A comprehensive sta[isr;cal portrait 

that answers- 
How much crime is there? 
Whom does it strike? 
When? 
Where? 

Who is the typicci offender? 

What is the governments response 
to crime? 

How differently are juveniles 
handled from adults? 

What happens to convicted 
offenders? 

What are the costs of justice 
and who pays? 

For- 

The general oublic 
Policymakers 
Tre media 

Criminal justice practitioners 
Researchers 

Educators in our high schools 
and colleges 



Mew matariai on- 
Such common iavv crimes as 
homicide, rcbbery. cr.d burglary 

Drunk arivir^g 
White-collar crime 
High technology 1me 
OrgLi'iized crime 

State laws that govern citizen use 
of deadly force 

Private security 

Police deployment 

Sentencing p;actices 

Forfeiture 

Sentencing outcomes 

Time served in prison and jail 

Facilities crowding 

Recidivism 

The cost Of crime 

Privatization of criminal 
,dstice functions 

Plus updates of topics 
from the award-winnsng 
first edition 

Order now! 
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Did you know? 

• About 1 iri 10 murders begins as a 
robbery 

Generally, crime rates are going 
down 

• Victims are actually sliot in less 
than 4% of aH violent victimizations 

• The chance of being a violent crime 
victim is greater than being hurt in a 
traffic accident 

• 1 in 30 black males will be a 
homicide victim compared to 1 in 179 
white males 

• Five-sixths of us will be victirTis of a 
violent crime in our lives 

• In all States, citizens may use 
deadly force if they reasonably 
believe their life is In danger 

• Strangers commii most violent 
crimes, particularly robbery 

• Most offenders are young and male 

• Persons age 1 8-20 have the 
highest arrest rates followed by 
persons age 21-24 

• Repeat offenders are responsible 
for much of the Nation's crime 

• Drug use is greater fc;mong 
offenders than nonoffenciers 

• Most calls for police service are not 
to enforce the law 

• Of all arrests, 28% are related to 
drinking and 7% are related to drug 
abuse violations 
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^ Evidence factors are the most 
common reason for prosecutors to 
reject cases 

^ 80 million cases were filed in the 
State and local courts of 46 States and 
the District of Columbia in 1983; 13% 
vyere criminal cases and 1% were 
juvenile cases 

m In 42 States, jail time is mandatory 
for first or second driving-while- 
intoxicated convictions 

• Of the 600,000 juvenile cases in 
which petitions were filed, 64% 
resulted in formal adjudication 

• Most convicted felons are 
sentenced to some time in jail or prison 

• More than 1 V2% of the U.S. adult 
popluation is under some form of 
correctional sanction 

• An estimated 95% of State prison 
inmates are either convicted violent 
offenders or have a history of prior 
sentences to probation, jail or prison 

• I n 1 985 less than 3% of all 
government spending went for 
criminal and civil justice 

• Since 1 979, spending rose faster for 
corrections than for any other justice 
function, while spending for police fell 



If you are interested in these facts 
and mucli more, order Report to the 
Nation on Crime and Justice, 
Second Edition. 



Report to the Nation 
on Crime and Justice 

Second edition 



Nontechnical 

News magazine format 

Color graphics and maps 

Indexed 



□ Yes! Send me my free copy. 



To receive your copy of Report to tho Nntton on Cnme and Justtce. 
please return this whole announcement, if your address on [he 
mailing label is incorrecl, please lypo or pMnl your correct 
address below. 



□ I also want information about RTN slides- 
more than 125 slides, each coded for ready 
reference to the full text of the new 
Report to the Nation on Crime and Justice 
—only $30. 




Number and street 




Check and make sure you— 

V put a stamp on the back of this pnnel 

y/ refold ihe vvhoie announcement wiHi Hie stamp and return a'Jdress showing 

V tape or staple closed before mnihng. 
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tables, g«tihie8, aHd t^S^^g^;^ - 
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L*.S. Oepartment of Justice 
Bureau of Justice Statistics 
V/ashjngtca DC 20531 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/NCJRS 

Department RTN 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Box 6000 

RockviHe. MD 20850 
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What is crime? 



Crimes are defined oy law 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology: Terms and 
definitions proposed for interstate and 
national data collection and exchanee. 
2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 1981, p. 6L 



What are the characteristics of some 
se?ioui^ crimes? 

Definitions: 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology: Terms and 
definitions proposed for interstate 
and national data collection and 
exchange, 2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 
1981. 

^acls: 

Homicide 

FBI Crime in the United States 
1985> pp. 7-li.. 

Rape 

Place of occurrence: 
BJS Criminal yiotimization in the 
United States. 1985> NCJ-104273, 
May 1987, table 52. 

Time of occurrence: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 

United States, 1985. table 49. 

Age: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 
Unite States, 1985. unpublished 
workiha table 4. 



Age 12-15 
Age 16-19 
Age 20-24 
Total 

Total 

age 12-24 . 

Total 
rapes 



7,030 
33,510 
39.320 
79,860 



^^'«^^=57.6% 



138,490 



Robbery 

Number of offenders: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 

United States. 1985. table 58. 



Two offenders 
Three 

Four or more 



22.7 
9.9 
11.0 
43.6% 



Weapon use: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 
United States. 1985. tables 59 and 
60. 

Assault 

Frequency: 

BJS Criminal yicMmization in the 
United States. 1985. table 2. 

Number of offenders: 

BJS Criminal v ic timiza t ion in the 

United States. lf )85. taole 28. 

Burglary 

Type of place: 

FBI Crime in the United States 
1985". p. 25. 

Type of burglary; 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 

United States. 1985, table 2. 

Time of occurrence: 

Household burglary. BJS Bulletin, 

NCJ-96021, January 1985, table 4. 

Lar-^ny-theft 

Type: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 
United States. 1985. table 52. 

Age: 

BJS Crim in al yictimization in the 
United States. 1985. table Y. 

Time: 

BJS Criminal yictimization In the 
United States. 1985, table 49. 

Motor vehicle theft 

Reporting: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 
United States. 1985. table 87. 



Recovery: 

BJS Criminal yictimization in the 
United States. 1985. table 78. 

Arson 

FBI Crime in the United States 
1985. pp. 37-38. 



How do violent crimes <Uffer 
from property crimes? 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology: Terms and 
definitions proposed for interstate and 
national data collection and exchange. 
2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 1981. 



How do felonies <Uffer 
from misdemeanors? 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology: Terms and 
definitions proposed fox' interstate and 
national dat& collection and exchange, 
2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 1981. 



What are some other common crimes 
in the United States? 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology: Terms and 
definitions proposed for interstate and 
na^^ onal data collection and exchange. 
2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 1981. 
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Homicide^ rabbery^ 

and burglary are examples 

of common law crimes 



Homicide 

What is homicide? 

BJS Dictionary of criminal justice 
data terminology; Terms and 
definitions proposed for interstate and 
national data collection and exchange. 
2nd edition, NCJ-76939, 1981, pp. 63, 
135, and 137. 
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Homicide often stems 
from other crimes 

Carolyn Rebecca Block, Lethal 
violence in Chicago over seventeen 
yearsi Homicides known to the police, 
1965-1981. Illinois Criminal Justice 
Information Authority, July 1985. 



Homicides iiay be instrumental 
or impulsive 

Carolyn Rebecca Block, Lethal 
violence in Chicago over seventeen 
years; Homicides known to the police. 
1965-1981. Illinois Criminal Justice 
Information Authorityt July 1985. 



Murder most often results 

from arguments or the commii'sion 

of anotlier felony 

FBI Crime in the United States ^985. 
p. 12. 



Multiple murders include serial, 
mass, and spree murders 



Robbery sometimes occurs along 
with other crimes 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, p. L 



Most robberies were committed 
by strangers— and half by more 
that] oi>e offender 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Reportr 
NCJ-104638, April 1987. 



Offenders displayed weapons 
in almost half of all robberies 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987. 



Robbery differs significantly 
'rom other violent crimes 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, table 6. 



When do robberies occur? 



Household burglary, BJS Bullet'' 
NCJ-96021, January 1985, p. h 



Who commits household burglaries? 

Household burgla ry, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-96021, January 1985, table 2. 



Many of the violent crimes that 
occur in the home are committed 
during an illegal entry 

Hous ehold burglary. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-96021, January 1985. 



Burglary results in losses from theft 
and property damage 

Household burglary, BJS i^ulletln, 
NCJ-96021, January 1985. 



When does burglary occur? 

Ho usehold burglary. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-96021, January 1985. 



Douglas and Restler, "Criminal 
profiling from crime scene analysis," 
Behavioral Sciences and the Law 
(Autumn 1986) 4(4). 

Jack Levine and James Alan Fox, 
Mass murder? America's g rowing 
menance (New York and London: 
Plenum Press, 1985). 

Kevin Klose, "Trio aUegedly 
motivated by money," Washington 
Post. February 17, 1985. 



Robbery 

Robbery includes theft as well 
as playsical threat or attack 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, table 6. 



The average theft loss 
from robbery was $447 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, p. 2. 



Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, table 7. 



Where do robberies occur? 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NC'7-104638, April 1987, table 7. 



Robbery rates declined between 
1973 and 1984 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, table 7. 



Slightly more than half of all 
robberies were reported to police 

Robbery victims. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-104638, April 1987, table 7. 



Burglary 

Burglary is unlawful entry usually, 
but not necessarily^ attended 
by theft 



What are the trends ir burglary? 

Household burglary. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-96021, January 1985. 
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Driving while intoxicated has been 
defined as a crime becat*se of public 
concern over traffic safety 



Alcohol-related accidents pose 
a great threat to public safety 

1985 traffic fatalities, preliminary 
report, technical report, DOT HS 
806968, National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, U.^. 
Department of Transportation, May 
1986. 



FBI Crime in the United States 1985. 
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Physical tests determine whether drivers are intoxicated 



Mandatory mini- 
mum licensing: 
for refusal to 
take breat;'>..y2er 
1st 2nd 
offense offense 



Driving while intoxicated legisla t ion 



Minimum Blood 
Alcohol Concen- 
tration level 
that defines 
intox ication 



1986 



Law* 

pr^i.iblting 
Drinking age "Happy Hour** 
1982 1986 Yes Ho 



In vehicle you are 
prohibited from— 
Having an 
open con- 
tainer of Consuming 
alcohol alcohol 



Alaoama 


3mos. 


12mos. 


.10 


.10 


19 


21 




X 






Alaska 


3 


12 


.10 


.10 


19 


21 




X 






Arizona 


12 


12 


.10 


.10 


19 


21 


X 






X 


Arkansas 


6 


12 




.10 


21 


21 




A 




X 


California 


6 


24 


.10 


.10 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 



Colorado 12 12 .10* .15 iZ IZ X X 

Connecticut 6 12 .10 .10 19 21 X 

Delaware 6 18 .10 .10 20 21 X 

Dist. of Columbia 12 12 .10 .10 18 21 X X 

Horlda — 18 .10 .10 19 21 X 



Georgia 6 6 .10* .12 IS 21 X 

Hawaii 12 24 .io« .10 18 21 X XX 

Idaho 4 4 .08* .10 19 19 X X 

niinols - 3 .10 .10 21 21 X X 

I' ^lana 12 12 .10^ .10 21 21 X 

Iowa 8 12 .13 .10 19 21 X XX 

Kansas — — .10* .10 18 21 X X X 

Kentucky — — .10* .10* Ci 21 X X 

Louisiana 3 18 .10* .10 18 18 X 

Maine 3 12 .10 .10 20 21 X 



Maryland 






.08-13* 


.08-.13* 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Massachusetts 


4 


4 


.10* 


.10* 


20 


21 


X 






X 


Michigan 




12 


.10 


.10 


21 


21 


X 




X 


X 


Minnesota 






.10 


.10 


19 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Mississippi 


3 


3 


.lO* 


.10 


18 


21 




X 






Missouri 




12 


.10 


.10 


21 


21 




X 






Montana 


3 


12 


.10* 


.10 


19 


rj 




X 


X 


X 


Nebraska 


2 


6 


.10 


.10 


20 


21 


X 






X 


Nevada 


12 


36 


.10* 


.10 




21 




X 




X 


New Hampshire 


3 


12 


.10* 


.10 


20 


21 




X 




X 


New Jersey 


6 


24 


.10* 


.10 


21 


21 


X 






X 


New Mexico 


12 


12 


.10* 


.10 


21 


21 




X 






New York 


6 


IZ 


.10 


.10 


19 


21 




X 




X 


N6rth Caiolina 


6 


12 


.10 


.10 


18 


21 




X 


X 


X 


North Dakota 


12 


12 


.10* 


.10 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Ohio 






.10* 


.10 


18 


19 


X 






X 


Oklahoma 






.10 


.10 


lb 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Oregon 


3 


12 


.10 


.08 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Pennsyiv/mla 


12 


12 


.10 


.10 


21 


21 




X 




X 


Khode Isli^nd 


3 


12 


.10* 


.10 


20 


21 


X 






X 


South CaroliiVi 


3 


3 


.lO* 


.lO* 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


South Dakota 






.10 


.10 


18 


19 




X 


X 




Tennessee 






.10* 


.10* 


19 


21 




X 






Texas 






.10* 


.10 


19 


21 


X 








Utah 


12 


12 


.10 


.08 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Vermont 


6 


18 


.10 


.10 


18 


21 




X 




X 


Virginia 


6 


12 


.10* 


.10 


18 


21 


X 






X 


Washington 


12 


24 


.10 


.10 


21 


21 




X 


X 


X 


West Virginia 


12 


60 


.10 


.10* 


18 


21 




X 




X 


Wisconsin 


5 


2 


.10 


.10 


t8 


21 




X 


X 


X 


Wyoming 


6 


6 




.10* 


19 


19 




X 







*Signifles a presumptive Blood Alcohol Concent<*ation level. 



Source: •♦Analysis by St^tc - High interest leglslation»'* A dearest of State alcohol-hlghway safety related 

legislation. 1st and 5th eoltlons» National Highway Traffic Safety Administration^ U.S. Department of Transportation^ 

January 1983 ai.d January 1987. 
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The level of &lcohol as measured 
in the blood determines whether 
or not a driver is intoxicated 

See foregoing table. 



Many States have changed their laws 

that govern the determination 

of intoxication for driving offenses 



See foregoing tabic. 



States have tried to prevent 
drunk driving through control 
of alcohol consumption 

See foregoing tabic. 



The Federal Government has urged 
States to prevent drunk driving by 
raising the drinking age and by other 
measures 

National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 
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Organized crime includes many 
traditional crimes as well as 
offenses such as racketeering 

What is organized crime? 

Report to the President and Attorney 
General, The impact; Organized crime 
today. President's Commission on 
Organized Crime (Washington: 
USGPO, April 1986) 

Organized crime groups often are 
protected by corrupt officials In the 
goremment and private sector 

Report to the President and Attorney 
General. The imoactt Organized crime 
today. President's Commission on 
Organized Crime (Washitigtor 
USGPO, April 19S:^ 



OrganHzed crime groups are involved 
in many different activities 

Report to the Presid - ^nt and Attorney 
General. The impact; Organized 
crime today« President's Commission 
on Organized Crime (Washington: 
USGPO, April 1986), p. 424, 



How much does organized crime cost? 

Report to the President and Attorney 
General, The impact: Organized crime 
todayi President'. vk>mmiss!on on 
Organized Crinr: ^Washington: 
USGPO, April 1986), pp. 425-426. 



Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organization (RICO) statutes 
are key tools hi the fight against 
organized crime 

A comprehensive perspective on civil 
and criminal RICO legislation end 
litigation, American Bar Association, 
Criminal Justice Section, April 18, 
1985, pp. 1-13. 

Report to the President anO Attorney 
General, The impact: Organized crime 
today. President's Commission on 
Organized Crime (Washington: 
USGPO, April 1986), p. 133. 

Rcpct t to the President and Attorney 
General, The impact: Organized crime 
today. President's Commission on 
Organized Crime (Washington: 
USGPO, April 1986), p. 156. 
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White-collar crime refers to a groti^ 
of nonviolent crimes thai generally 
involve deception or abuse of power 

There is much debate about how to 
define "white-collar'^ crime 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr. and Albert D. 
Biderman, Data sources on white- 
collar lawbreaking> National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
Justice, September 1980, p. 1. 



Edwin Sutherland, White collar crime 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1949). 

Herbert Edelhertz, The nature, impact 
and prosecution of white collar crime. 
National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 1970. 



Little data are available on the 
extent of white-collar crime 

Electronic fund transfer and crime, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-92650, 
February 1984* 



Almost three-fourths of the te- 
coUar crimes prosecuted at tkie State 
level resulted In convictions 

Tracking offenders: White-collar 
crime. BJS Special Report, NCJ- 
102867, November 1986. 
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High technology has provided 
new opportunities for crime 



Prosecution of computer-related 
crimes presents special problems 

Donn Parker, SRI, Inc. 



(ireater use of high technology 
has increased concern about 
computer crime 

Electronic fund transfer fraud. 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-96666, 
iviurch 1985, p. 1, 



AutOinateJ telle^^ machine fraud Is 
of sp'iclal concern to consumers 

Electronic iung transfer fraud. 
OJS Special Report, NCJ-96666, 
March 1985. 
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LfOSt or stolen cards are used 
in 49% of all automatic 
teller machine frauds 

Electronic fund trai;sfer fraud , 
BJS Special Report, KCJ-96666> 
March 1985. 
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Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) and 
the National CHme SiTvey (NCSf) 
are th^^ ma^o sources of 
national crime statistics 



Original material from the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics based on program 
descriptions of the National Crime 
Survey and the Uniform Crime 
Reports. 
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How much crime is there? 



In 1985 violence or theft touched 
about a fourth of all householdi 

Households touched by crime, 1985, 
BJS BuUetin, NCJ-101685, June 1986, 
table 1. 



A violent crime by strangers 
and/or a burglary struck 8% 
of all hotseholds in 1985 

Households touched by crime. 1985. 
BJS BuUetin, NCJ-101685, June 1986, 
table 1. 



35 million Americans were victimized 
in 1985 acconfing to UCS data 

Criminal victimization. 1985. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ*102534, October 1986, 
table 2. 



Property crimes outnumbered violent 
crimes by 9 to 1 



Crime index total 


100% 




Violent crimes 


10.7% 


100% 


Murder 


.1 


1.4 


Forc'V^e ^^pe 


.7 


<.< 


Robb^fy 


4.0 


S7.5 


Afgrsvated 






assault 


5.8 


54.5 


Property crimes 


89.3% 


100% 


Burglary 


24.7 


27.7 


Larceny theft 


55.7 


62,4 


Motor vehicle 






theft 


8.9 


9.9 



Source} FBI Crime in the United 
States, 1985. table 1. p. 14. 



12 million UCR Index Crimes 
were reported to police in 1985 

FBI Crime In the United States 1985, 
tabf ^-p. 41. 



Businesses reported almost 
1 million burglaries and over 
100,000 robberies in 1985 



Burglaries 






Night 


488,197 


51.1% 


Day 


171,722 


18.0 


Unknown 


296,177 


30.9 


Robberies 






Commercial house 


55,411 


54.0% 


Gas/Service station 


15,301 


U.0 


Convenience store 


26,237 


25.5 


Bank 


6.097 


6.0 




103,066 





Source: FBI Crime in the United St«te« 
1985. table 18, p. 153. 
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What are the trends in crime? 



Victimization rates are well below the levels of 1979 



Victimization rates per 1,000 population age 



Personal crimes 

Crimes of violence 
Rape 
Robbery 
Assault 

Aggravated assault 
Simple assault 

Crimes of theft 
Personal larceny 

with contact 
Personal larceny 

without contact 

BoosebokS crimes 

Household bui^Iary 
Household larceny 
Motor vehicle 
theft 



88.9 
124.1 

16.5 



1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


19£2 


1983 


1984 


1985 


32.6 


33.9 


33.7 


34.5 


33.3 


35J 


34.3 


31.0 


31.4 


30,0 


.8 


.9 


1.0 


1.1 


.9 


1.0 


.8 


.8 


.9 


.7 


6.5 


6.2 


5.9 


6.3 


6.6 


7.4 


7.1 


6.0 


5.7 


5.1 


25J 


26.8 


26.9 


27.2 


25.d 


27.0 


26.4 


24.1 


24.7 


24.2 


9.9 


10.0 


9.7 


9.9 


9.3 


9.6 


9.3 


8.0 


9.0 


8.3 


15.4 


16.8 


17.2 


17.3 


16.5 


17.3 


17.1 


16.2 


15.7 


15.9 


96.1 


97.3 


96.8 


91.9 


83.0 


85.1 


82.5 


76.9 


71.8 


69.4 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


.1.0 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


93.2 


94.6 


93.6 


89.0 


8C.0 


81.9 


79.5 


74.0 


69.1 


66.7 



88.5 
123.3 

17.0 



Note: Detail u. idd to total shown because of rounding. 

•The difference is not statistically significant at the 90% confidence level. 

Source: Criminal victimization. 1985. BJS BuUetin, NCJ-102534, 
October 1983, tables 3 and 4. 



Percent 

change 

1976-85 



-7.9% 
-15.5* 
-21.5 

-4.2* 
-16.1 
3.4* 

-27.8 

-6.9* 

-28.4 



86.0 


84.1 


84J 


87.9 


78.2 


70.0 


64.1 


62.7 


-29.5 


119.9 


133.7 


126.5 


121.0 


113.9 


105.2 


99.4 


97.5 


-21.4 


17.5 


17.5 


16.7 


17.1 


16.2 


14.6 


15.2 


14.2 


-13.6 



Index crimes reported to the police have declined from their peak rates of 1980 

UCR Index Crime rate per 100.000 residents 



Crime Index total 

Violent crimes 
Murder/nonnegli- 

gent manslaii^ter 
Forcible rape 
Robbery 
Aggravated 

assault 

Property crimes 

Burglary 
Larceny-thefl 
Motor vehicle 
theft 



Source: FBI Crime in the Untited States 1985 , table 1, p. 41. 
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Percent 



1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1976-85 


5,287.3 


5,077.6 


5,140.3 


5,565.5 


5,950.C 


5,858.2 


5,603.6 


5,175.0 


5,031.3 


5,206.5 


-1.5% 


467.8 


475.9 


497.8 


548.9 


596.6 


594.3 


571.1 


537.7 


539.2 


556.0 


♦ 18.9 


8.8 

26.6 
199.3 


8.8 
29.4 
190.7 


9.0 
31.0 
195.8 


9.7 
34.7 
218.4 


10.2 
36. 
251.1 


9.8 
36.0 
258.7 


9.1 
34.0 
238.9 


8.3 
33.7 
216.5 


7.9 
35.7 
205.4 


7.9 
36.6 
208.5 


-10.2 
♦37.6 
♦ 4.fi 


233.2 


247.0 


262.1 


286.0 


298.5 


289.7 


289.2 


279.2 


290.2 


302.9 


♦ 29.0 


4,819.5 
1,448.2 
2,921.3 


4,601.7 
1,419.8 
2,729.9 


4,642.5 
1,434.6 
2,747.4 


5,016.6 
1,511.9 
2,999.1 


5,353J 
1,684.1 
3,167.0 


5,263.9 
1,649.5 
3,139.7 


5,032.5 
1,488.8 
3,084.8 


4,637.4 
1,337.7 
2,868.9 


4,492.1 
1,263.7 
2,791.3 


4,650.5 
1,287.3 
2,901.2 


-3.5 
-11.1 
-0.7 


450.0 


451.9 


460.5 


505.6 


502.2 


4" 1.7 


458.8 


430.8 


437.1 


462.C 


♦ 2.7 
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The percentage of twusetwlds 
touched by crime has declined 
over the past 10 years 

Households touched by crime, 1985. 
BJS BuUetin, NCJ-101685, June 1986, 
table 2. 



Homicide statistics provide insights 
into long-term crime trends 

Annual summary of births, marriages, 
divorces, and deaths^ 1984 and 
previous years. National Center for 
Health Statistics. 
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When does crime occur? 



In 1980, the homicide rate reached its highest level in tr )s century 



1900 




1.2 


1920 




6.8 






6.3 


1960 




4.7 


1980 - 


10.7 


190 1 




1.2 


1921 




8.1 


1941 




6.0 


1961 




4.7 


1981 - 


10.3 


1902 




1.2 


1922 




8.0 


1942 




0.9 


1962 




4 8 


1982 - 


9.6 


1902 




1.1 


1923 




7.8 


1S<f3 




5.1 


1963 




4.9 


1983 - 


8.6 


1904 




1.3 


1924 






1944 




5.0 


1964 




5.1 


1984 - 


8.4 


1905 




2.1 


1925 




8.3 


1945 




5.7 


1965 




5.5 


1985 - 


B.I 


1906 




3.9 


1926 




8.4 


1946 




6.4 


1966 




5.9 






1907 




4.9 


1927 




8.4 


1947 




6.1 


1967 




6.8 






1908 




4.8 


1928 




8.6 


1948 




5.9 


1968 




7.3 






1909 




4.2 


1929 




8.4 


1949 




5.4 


1969 




7.7 






I9I0 




4.6 


1930 




8.8 


1950 




5.3 


1970 




8.3 






!9n 




5.5 


1931 




9.2 


1951 




4.9 


1971 




9.1 






I9I2 




5.4 


1932 




9.0 


1952 




5.2 


1972 




9.4 






I9I3 




6.1 


1933 




9.7 


1953 




4.8 


1973 




9,7 






19 14 




6.2 


1934 




9.5 


1954 




4.8 


1974 




10.1 






I9IS 




5.9 


1935 




8.3 


1955 




4.5 


1975 




9.9 






19i: 




6.3 


1936 




8.0 


1956 




4.6 


1976 




9.0 






I9I7 




6.9 


1937 




7.6 


1957 




4.5 


1977 




9.1 






I9I8 




6.5 


1938 




6.8 


1958 




4.5 


1978 




3.2 






1919 




7.2 


1939 




6.4 


1959 




4.6 


1979 




ICO 







The warmer months are the pealc 
^.ason for many types of crime 

National Crime Survey data 1980-849 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Seasonal 
Adjustment Analysis. 

FBI Crime in the United States, 1984. 
p. 17. 



Olme incident ^ varies 
with time o£ day 

BJS Criminal victimization In the 
United States, 1985, NCJ-104273, May 
1987, table 49. 



Source: Vital statistics of the United States. 
National Center for Health Statistics. 
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How serious are various types of crimes? 



ERLC 



The public^ ranking of the severity 
of crimes was measured through 
a national survey 

The severity of crime, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-92326, January 1984. 



The National Survey of Crime 
Severity found that many diverse 
groups of peopla generally agree 
about the relative severity 
of ^cif Ic crimes 

The severity of crime, BJS Bulletini 
NCJ-92326, January 1984. 



How do people ranic the severity 
of crime? 

The severity of crime, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-923269 January 1984. 



Almost everyone agrees that 
violent crime is more serious 
than property crime 

The severity of crlmci BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-923269 January 1984. 



White-collar crimes are viewed 
as seriously as many conventional 
property and violent crimes 

The severity of crime, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-92326, January 19»4. 
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Some types of larceny and bmiglary abow strong .<:easonal trends 



Year 












Victimization rates 










January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Ju'y 


August 


Septer.^er 


October 


November 


December 


Household 
larceny 


























1980 
1981 
1982 
1 3 
19S4 


3.22 
3.35 
2.95 
2.94 
2.96 


3.19 
3.46 
2.98 
2.74 
2.99 


2.96 
3.18 
3.17 
3.01 
3.28 


3.58 
3.54 
3.61 
3.09 


4.39 
3.77 
4.17 
3.90 
3.54 


4.92 
4.15 
4.12 
3.83 
4.06 


5.27 
5.10 
4.99 
4.60 
i.lS 


5.30 
4.74 
4.75 
4.73 
4.62 


4.34 

•S.06 
4.08 
3.57 
3.49 


4.46 
4.34 

:.62 

3.36 
3.90 


4.64 
4.10 
4.06 
3.69 
3.28 


3.84 
4.09 
3.33 
3.16 
3.34 


Unlawful 
entry 


























1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


2.65 
2.42 
2.54 
2.12 
1.79 


2.28 
2.58 
2.36 
2.44 
2.02 


2.56 
2.55 
2.62 
2.19 
2.69 


2.61 
3.28 
3.03 
2.04 
2.23 


2.92 
3.31 
2.60 
2.83 
2.21 


3.65 
3.54 
3.35 
2.85 
2.42 


3.75 
3.63 
3.60 
3.06 
2.52 


3.92 
3.69 
3.11 
3.04 
2.69 


3.06 
3.2S 
2.94 
2.38 
1.98 


3.04 
2.78 
2.79 
2.65 
2.86 


3.14 
2.78 
2.88 
2.30 
2.18 


3.04 
2.73 
2.52 
2.16 
2.38 


Personal 
larceny 
with 
contact 


























1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


.27 
.23 
.20 
.17 
.26 


. 3 
.29 
.24 
.23 
.26 


.24 

.75 
.19 
.25 
.28 


.18 
1 
5 
.23 
.22 


.15 
.29 
.28 
.26 
.15 


.25 
.23 
.27 
.20 
.23 


.21 
.23 
.33 
.18 
.29 


.19 
.24 
.23 
.22 
.23 


.26 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.17 


.32 
.22 
.26 
.26 
.18 


.31 
.20 
.23 
.29 
.17 


.3r 

.45 
.34 
.40 

.27 



Source: BJS National Crime Survey, 1980-84. 
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Where does most cnpe occur? 



In what counties is crime most likely 
to occur? 

The data for this map were developed 
from a file of 1984 Uniform Crime 
Reports data supplied by the FBI that 
contained offenses, arrests, number of 
months of reporting, and population tj 
reporting agency grouped by county 
and State. Deta werr aggregated to 
the county ievel for mapping with the 
following limitations: 

1. Jurisdictions reporting for less 
than 12 months but for at leajt 6 
were weighted up to a 12 month 
total. Thus, a jurisdiction reporting 
for 6 months would have its number 
of reported incidents multiplied by 
2» Jurisidictions reporting for less 
than 6 months were deleted, and 
county rates were calculated on a 
population base which excluded the 
populations from such jurisdictions. 



2. In a State in which State police 
or other police units do not submit 
reports which can be assigned to a 
particular county, these reports 
were allocated to all counties in the 
State, proportional tJ county 
population. 

3. In jome States, townships, 
boroughs, or divisions were treated 
like counties* 

The data were aggregated and mapped 
usinf MIDAS at the University of 
Michigan* The mapping program 
reqMired FIPS codes which w^re added 
to the FBI files* Some adjustments to 
the data were required to permit 
mapping as the FIPS codes in the U.S. 
county files available at Michigan 
were not up-tu-date* For example, a 
section of Valencia County, 
Mexico, had been separated into ^ 
separate, new county of Cibola* While 
the UCR data reflected this chano^e, 
the Michigan files did not There, ore, 
the data for these tw:; counties were 
aggregpted to permit mapping. 



Both the original UCR file and the 
aggregated county level files are 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Data Archive and Information 
Net\ ork at the Inter- University 
Consortium for Political and Social 
Research at the University of 
Michigan. 

Source: FBI Uniform Crime !ieports. 
1984. 



Counties with the highest crime 
rates are diverse; those with the 
lowest rates tend to be rural 

FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1984 as 
anaiyzed by BJS. 

In some ways, the incidence of crime 
differs by region 

Households touched by crime. 1986. 
BJS Bulletin, NCJ-'c05289, June 1987, 
p. 4. 
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Oime rates are hi^est in major 
metropolitan areas 

Metropolitan sUtistical areas iMSAs) 

Urbanized &reas that include at least 
one city with 50»0Q0 or more 
inhabitants, or a Census Bureau- 
defined urbanized area of at least 
50,000 inhabitants and a total MSA 
population of at least 100,000. An 
MSA comprises the county in which a 
central city is located, plus other 
nearby counties that r^tisfy certain 
criteria of urbanization and 
integration with the central city. 
New England MSAs are defined in 
Xerr^i of cities and towns rather than 
cou..des. 

Non-USA cities— Cities that do not 
qualify as MSA central cities and are 
not otherwise included in 9' MSA. 

Suburban areas— Suburban cities and 
counties within metropolitan areas. 
Excludes central cities. Suburban 
areas are also included In total MSA 
statistics. Counties that have both 
suburban and rural areas are classified 
as suburban by the FBI. 

Source: FBI Crime in the llnir ed 
St ates 1985. tables 2 and 14. 



What are the trends in urban, 
suburban, and rural crime? 



Percent change in 
Index crime rates 



1983-86 




Violent 
crime 


Property 
crime 


MSAs 


17% 


5% 


Non-MSA cities 


11 


3 


:^burbBn areas 


20 


5 


Rural areas 


9 


-2 



Note: A very small amount of the 
difference in rates over time may be due to 
lack of complete correspondence between 
jurisdictions reporting to the FBI !n 1983 
and 1986. Such partial data constitute a 
very tmal^ proportion of jurisdictional 
data. The FBI Includes only jurisdictions 
reporting for two successive years In their 
calculations of annual changes In crime. 

Source: FBI Crime In the United States, 
198S, tables 2 and 14. 



Persons who live in central cities 
are n.. re likely than suburban or 
rural residents to be victimized 

Locating citVt suburbanj and rural 
crime. BJS Special Report, i^CJ- 
99535, December 1985, table 1. 



By far the largest number of crimes 
occurs in the general area where the 
victim lives 

Locating city, st urban, and rural 
crime. BJS Special Report, NCJ- 
99535, December 1985, tables 
2-4 and p. 3. 



87% of violent crimes by strangers 
occurred away from victim^ home 

BJS Cricninal victimization In the 
United States. 1985. NCJ-104273, 
May 1987, table 52. 



Handguns were used in 43% 
of all homicides in 1985 
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To what extent are weapons 
involved in crime? 



Except for homicide^ most violent 
crimes do not involve weapons 

The use of weapons in co mmitting 
crimes. BJS Special R^.port, NCJ- 
99643, January 1986, table 2; and FBI 
Crime in the United States 1985. 
1985, p. 10. 



Weapons are most often used 
to threaten 

The use of weapons in committ ing 
crimes. BJS Special Report, - 
99643, January 1986, p. 3. 



Armed offenders seldom had more 
than one type of weapon 

The use of weapons in committing 
c; -imes. BJS Special Report, NCJ* 
99643, January 1986, p. 3. 



Weapon Percent 

Firearms 
Handguris 
Shotguns 
Rifles 

Other firearms 

Cutting or stabbing 
instruments 

Blunt objects 
(Clubs, hammers, 
etc.) 

Personal *..'eapons 
(Hand, fist, feet, 
etc.) 

Other homicide method 
(Poison, explosive, fire, 
strangulation, etc.) 8,0 



Homicides 



43.0% 
6.8 
4.6 
4.3 



21.1 



5.5 



6.7 



Number 

7,548 
1,188 
810 
750 

3,694 



9V2 



M80 



1,403 



Source: 
1985, p. 



FBI Crime in t H/ ^ Unites States 
10. 



An off enderS choice of weapons can 
affect crime completicti 

The use of weapons in committing 
crimes. BJS Special Report, NCJ- 
99643, January 1986, table 5. 

The armed assailants that victims 
face are more lilcely to be strangers 
than nonstrangers 

The use of weapons in committing 
crimes. BJS Special Report, NCJ- 
99643, January 1986, table 8. 
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Victims attadc^d by armed offenders were more likely than 
those attacked by unarm'"* offenders to be injured seriously 



Type of weapon 



Kumber 
of victim- 
izations 



Did vie tins 
Did injured who needed 
victim need medical help 
Was victim Was victim medical receive hos* 
attaciccd?* injured? help? pital care? 

Total No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 



By armed offenders 



Gun only 


7,565,000 


100% 


63% 


37% 


23% 


14% 


6% 


8% 


1% 


6% 


Knife only 


€,190,000 


100 


57 


43 


18 


25 


11 


14 




10 


Other only 


7,923,000 


100 


37 


63 


18 


45 


23 


22 


7 


15 


Cooibination of 




















weapons 


1,142,000 


100 


42 


58 


20 


38 


17 


21 


7 


15 


Type not 


















ascertained 


1,187,000 


100 


44 


56 


14 


42 


24 


19 


6 


13 


By unarmed 






















offenders 


36,431,000 


100% 


48% 


52% 


22% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


5% 


7% 


Dnn*t know 






















whether of- 






















fender armed 


4,905,000 


100% 


63% 


37% 


15% 


22% 


13% 


9% 




6% 



Note: Percentages in each column represent 
subcategories of the previous column. When 
read horizontally the table shows what 
happens to the 100% of victim* of each 
weapon category. Perccnts may not add to 
total because of rounding. 



*Attac)cs include attempted b >c)cs« 
Source: The use of weapons in committing 
crimes. BJS Special Report, NCJ-99643, 
January 198r, table 12, p. 4. 



W..'/i is the relationship between injury 
and presence of a gun \\\ victimization? 

The use of weapons in committing 
crimes^ BJS Special Report, NCJ- 
99643, January 1986, tables 9, 12, 13, 
and 16. 



Men were more likely than women and 
blacks were more likely than whites to 
be attacked by an armed offender 

The use of weapons in committing 
crimes, B^S Special Report, NCJ- 
99643, January 1986, table 6. 



Law enforcement officers 
most often are assaulted 
by unarmed offenders 

Percentage involved weapons 
calculated from table 7 of the r*BPs 
Law enforcement officers killed and 
assaulted 1985 



Number of victims who— 



Type of 
Weapon 


Total 


Were 
attaclced 


Were 
injured 


Needed 
medical 
help 


Required 

hospital 

care 


Gun only 
Knife only 
Other only 
vombination 


7,565,000 
6,190,000 
7,923,000 


2,768,790 
2,643,130 
4,975,644 


1,039,103 
1,541,310 
3,565,350 


567,375 
841,840 
1,743,060 


469,030 
625,190 
1,228,065 


of we£pons 
Not 


1,142,000 


664,644 


n,8l8 


240,962 


165,590 


ascertained 


1,187,000 


665,907 


504,475 


224,343 


157,871 


Total 


24,007,000 


11,'18,115 


7,: 03,053 


j,617,S80 


2,645,746 




100% 


49.0% 


29.6% 


15.0% 


11.0% 



Source: Derived from The use of weapons in co-nmitting crimes. 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-99643, January 1985, table '2, p. 4. 



Total 

Firearm 
Knife 

Other weapon 
Hands 



Number 
61,724 
2,793 
1,715 
5,263 
51,953 



Percent 

5% 
3 
9 
85 



847 bombing Incidents occurred 
in the United States in 1985 

FBI Bomb summary^ 1985. 



What is the target of bombings? 
FEI Bomb summary^ 1985> 



What is the motive in bombing 
incidents? 

FBI BombsummarVj 1985, taMe 2. 
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The fear of crime affects many 
people^ Indudixig some who have 
never been victims of crime 



How do crime r«tes compare with 
the rates of other life events? 

Events 

Accidental injury, 
all circumstances 

1,000 X 39,769,000/164,452,000 =: 242 

numerator: 

39,769,000 = 10,075,000 + 
15,517,000 + 8,895,000 + 5,282,000 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982:," Vital 
and health statistics, table 52, p, 
71. 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over, 

base population: 
164,452,000 =: 94,884,000 + 
44,177,000 + 25,391,000 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982," Vital 
and health statistics, table 75, p. 
121* 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over. 

Accidental injury at home 

1,000 X 13,013,000/164,452,000 = 79 

numerator: 

13,013,000 = 2,301,000 + 4,990,000 + 
2,946,000 + 2,776,000 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982," Vital 
and health statistics, table 52, p, 
71. 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over* 

base population: 
164,452,000 =: 94,884,000 + 
44,177,000 + 25,391,000 



Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982," Vital 
and health statistics , table 75, p. 
121, 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over. 

Personal theft 

71.8 =72 

Source: Criminal victimization, 
1984, table 2. 1984 data on persons 
ages 12 and over. 

Accidental ii\iury at work 

5.8 X 10 := 58 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982," Vital 
and health statistics, table 51, p. 
69. 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over. 

Violent victimization 
Rate: 31 

&^urce: Criminal victimization, 
1984, table 2. 1984 data on persons 
ages 12 and over. 

Assault (aggravated and simple) 

24.3 = 24 

Source: Criminal victimization, 
1984, table 2. 1984 data on persons 
ages 12 and over. 

Injury in motor vehicle accident 

1,000 X 2,857,000/164,452,000 = 17 

numerator: 

2,857,000 = 1,014,000 + 1,126,000 
625,000 * 92,000 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1&82," Vital 
and health statistics, table 52, p. 
71. 1982 dat^ on persons ages 18 
and over. 

base population: 
164,452,000 = 94,884,000 ^ 
44,177,000 ^ 25,391,000 

Source: "Current estimates from 
the National Health Interview 
Survey, United States, 1982," Vital 



and health statistics, table 75, p. 
121. 1982 data on persons ages 18 
and over. 

Death, all caa^ 

1,000 X 1,961,630/182,380,000 = 11 

numerator: 

I, 961,630 ^ 2,019,201 -(40,627 + 
7,801 + 4,259 + 4,884) 

Source: "Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983," Monthly 
vital statistics report, table 2, p. 

II. 1983 (leta on persoiis ages 15 
and over* 

^ase population: 
182,380,000 ^ 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the population 
of the United States, by age, sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984, table 2, pp. 
18-19. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

Victimization with injury 

1,000 X 1.903,240/191,962,000 ==9.9=10 

Source: Criminal victimization, 
1984, unpublished data, table 18, 
pp. 30-31. 

Serious (aggravated) assa jlt 

8.7 = 9 

Source: Criminal victimization, 
1984^ table 2. 19S4 data on persons 
ages 12 and over. 

Robbery 

5.8 = 6 

Source: Criminal victimization, 
1984, table 2. 1984 data on persons 
ages 12 and over. 

Heart disease death 

1,000 X 768,81^/182,380,000 = 4 

numerator: 

768,810 = 770,432 - (955 + 349 + 
318) 
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Source: ** Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983,** Monthly 
vital statistics report, table 6, 
22* 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over* 

base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of tha population 
of the United States, by age, sey . 
and race: 1980 to 1984> table 2, pp* 
18-19» 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over* 

Cancer death 

1,000 X 440,882/182,380,000 = 2 

numerator: 

440,882 = 442,386 - (132 + 654 + 
1,318) 

Source: Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983,** Monthly 
vi»al statistics report, table 8, p. 
21« 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the r ppulation 
of the United States, by Ak^, se x. 
and race: 1980 to 1984, table 2, pp» 
18-19» 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over* 

Rape (women only) 
1.6 = 2 

Source: Criminal victimization. 
1984 . table 3. 1904 data on females 
ages 12 at«d over* 

Accidental death, all circumstances 
1,000 X 84,168/182,380,000 = 0*5 
numerator: 

84,168 = 92,^,88 - (956 + 3,043 + 
4,321) 

Source: "Advance report of f inM 
mortality statistics, 1983," Monthly 
vUai statistics report, table 6, p. 
23* 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 



base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the population 
of the United States, by age, sex. 
and r ace: 1980 to 1984. table 2, pp. 
18*19* 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

Pneumonia/Influenza death 
1,000 X 54,723/182,380,000 = 0.3 
numerator: 

54,723 = 55,854 - (769 + 232 + 130) 

Source: "Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983,** Monthly 
vital statistics report, table 6, p. 

22. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the population 
of the United States, by age, sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984. table 2, pp. 
18-19. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

Motor vehicle accident death 
1,000 X 40,978/182,380,000 = 0.2 
numerator: 

40,978 = 44,452 - (190 + 1,043 + 
2,241) 

Source: "Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983," Monthly 
vital statistics repor t, table 6, p. 

23. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

base population: 
!82,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: iistimates of the population 
of the United States, bv ng e. sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984. table 2, pp. 
18-19. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

Suicide 

1,000 X 28,090/ 182,380,000 = 0.2 



numerator: 

28,090 = 28,295 - 205 

Source: "Advance report of final 
mortality statistics, 1983," Monthly 
vital statistics report, table 6, p. 
23. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the population 
or the United States, by age, sex, 
and race; 1980 to 1984. table 2, pp. 
18-19. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

Injury from fire 

1,000 X 30,525/231,822,000 = 0.1 

numerator: 

Scurce: The 1984 fire almana c^ p. 
160. 1982 data on persons of all 
agc*s. 

base population: 
231,822,000 



Source: Estimates of the population 
of the United States, by age, sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984. table 2, p. 
20. 1982 data on persons of all 
ages. 

Homicide/legal intervention death 
1,000 X 19,321/182,380,000 = 0.1 
numerator: 

19,321 = 20,191 - (193 + 320 + 357) 

Source: "Advance report of final 
mortaSity statistics, 1983," Monthly 
vital statistics report, table 6, p. 
23. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 

base population: 
182,380,000 = 3,604,000 + 
178,776,000 

Source: Estimates of the populati on 
of the United States, by age^ sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984. table 2, pp. 
18-19. 1983 data on persons ages 15 
and over. 
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About a third of the people In the United States 
feel very safe In their neighborhoodi 

Crime pieven^lon measures* BJS Special Report, 
NCJ- 100438, March 1986, p. 4, table 9. 

Fear of crim'! by selected demograp>tc characterlstlcf, 1984* 

Percentage of respondents 

»»ho felt their netehbof hoods weret 



Demographic 

characteristics Total 


very 
safe 


Fairly 
unsafe 


very 
unsafe 


Don't 
know 


Total 


100% 


32% 


S9% 


9% 


1% 


s>ei 












Male 


100 


33 


£8 


8 


1 


Female 


100 


30 


59 


10 


1 


Race 












White 


100 


33 


58 


7 




Black 


100 


19 


61 


19 


2 


Other 


100 


33 


52 


12 




Pthnlcttv 




32 


5? 






M nn 'HI mui n i c 


100 


8 




Ill9|JOIIIV 


100 


24 


58 


16 


2 


Ages 












16*15 


no 


32 


58 


10 






100 


26 


61 


13 




25>34 


100 


27 


61 


11 




35-49 


100 


30 


61 


8 


1 


50-64 


100 


35 


57 


7 




65 and over 


100 


42 


51 


6 


2 


Educational attainment 












Elementary school 


100 


Jo 


91 


g 


3 


High school 


100 


31 


59 


9 




College 


100 


31 


60 


9 




Family Income 






54 


14 




Uss than $7,500 


100 


30 


2 


$7,500-9,999 


100 


32 


55 


12 


2 


$10,000-14,999 


100 


31 


58 


10 




$15,000-24,999 


100 


30 


61 


8 




$25,000-29,999 


100 


32 


59 


8 


0* 


$30,000-49,993 


100 


33 


61 


5 


1 


$50,000 or more 


100 


39 


56 


4 


I* 


Number of persons In household 








12 




100 


21 


55 




2-3 


100 


32 


58 


8 


1 


4-5 


100 


31 


60 


8 




6 or more 


100 


30 


60 


10 




Tenure 












Owned 


100 


35 


58 


6 




Rented 


100 


23 


60 


15 


2 


Number of units In structure 












1 unit 


100 


35 


58 


6 


1 


2-3 units 


100 


23 


63 


13 


2 


4-9 units 


100 


21 


62 


15 


2 


10 units or more 


100 


19 


58 


20 


2 


Mobile h^me 


100 


35 


55 


9 


I* 


Type of locality 






62 


16 


1 


Central city of an SMSA 


100 


20 


Suburban area of an SMSA 


100 


32 


60 


7 


• 


Hon metropolitan area 


100 


41 


53 


5 


1 



Nctet Percentages ma> not total to 100% due to rounding. 

* Estimate based on 0 or abv/wl 13 sample cases or fewer Is statistically unreliable. 

Sourcet Victimization Risk supplement to the National Crime Survey, 19«<4. 



Death from fire 

1, ao X 6,020/231,822 ^ 1 = 0.03 

numerator: 6,020 

Source: The 1984 fire almanac, p. 
15$. 1982 data on persons of all 
ages. 

base population: 231,822,000 

Source: Estimates of the population 
of the United States, by age, sex, 
and race: 1980 to 1984, ta^ le 2, p. 
20. 1982 data on persons of all 
a^es. 

Sources: 

Criminal victimization, 1984. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-98904, October 1985. 

**Advance report of final mortality 
statistics, 1983," Monthly vital 
statistics report, vol. 24, no. 6, Supp. 
(2), DHHSpub. no. (PHS) 85-1120, 
National Center for Health Statistics, 
Public Health Service, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, September 26, 1985. 

"Current estimates from the National 
Health Interview Survey, United 
States, 1982." Vital and health 
statistics, series 10, no. 150, DHHS 
pub. no. (PHSy 85-1578, National 
Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 
September 1985. 

Thts 1984 fire almanac, National Fire 
Protection Association (NPFA), 
Quincy, Mass., 1983. 

Estimates of the population of the 
United States, by o ge, sex, and race: 
1980 to 1984. Curr'^nt Population 
Reports, Series P-f 5, Wo. 965, Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1985. 

The groups at the h^hest risk 
of becoming victims are not 
the ones who express the 
greatest fear of cr^me 

Reactions to crime project, Executive 
summary. National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
May 1982. 



Relatives, friends, and neighbors 
who hear about a crime become 
as fearful as the victim 



Reactions to crime proiect, 
Executive summary. National institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
Justice, May 1982. 
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How docs erime affect \t» viMimot 



$13 billion was lost from personal 
and household crimes in 1985 

^Bl Crime in the United Stntea iQftR, 
July lyacpp. is, 25, and 29. 

Total economic loss to victims 
of crime, 1985 



Type of crime 

All crimes 

Personal crimes 
Crimes of violence 
Rape 
Robbery 
Assault 

Crimes of theft 
Personal larceny 
with co.itajt 
without contact 

Household crimes 
Burglary 

Household larceny 
Motor vehicle theft 



G/oss loss 
In dollars 
(millions) 

$13,<»29 

3,36? 
74? 

IS 
492 
242 



2,614 

80 
2,534 

9,666 
3,499 
4,560 



BJS National Crime Survey 1985, 
unpublished data. 



The economic impact of crime 
differs for diffe) -^nt groups 

Economi c cost of crime to victima,^ 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-93450, April 
1984, tables 2, 8, and 10. 



Many victims or members rf their 
families lose time from work 

BJS Cr iminal victimization In the 

1985. NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
table 81. 
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Violent crimes kiUed 19,00^ and injured 1.7 miUion in 1985 



Homicide 

Number or homicides 
In 1985 - 18,976 

Injurf 

BJS Criminal victimization in the 
U»S.* 198^» NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
tables 2, 85, 67, 72, pnd 75. 

Number of injuricsi 

Number of 
violent 
victimi- 
sations^ 
5,822,650 

1,719,540 
849,740 
456,030 



Sourcet FBI Crime In the llnltea Himimm 
1985. table 2: 



1985 total' 
Involving Injury^ 
Requiring medical 

attention* 
Requiring hospital 

care 



Perv 
100% * 

2«53 
14.59 
7.83 



Race ' 



Source* BJS Criminal victimi zation 
in the U.S.. 1985. NCJ-104273, 
May 1987. 

fTable 2 

JTable 72 

jTable 70 

jTable 65 

^Tables 87 and 72 



Likelihood of Injury: 
Sex^ 

Men = 26.1% 
Women = 33.3% 
.5 

Whites - 

1 ,408.820 Iniurcd = 29.0% 
4,853,250 victims 

Blacks - 

254.840 Injured = 30.09S 
844,500 victims 



Income^ 



Less than $7,500 » 34.1% 
$50,000f = 22% 



Who is injured 8erious!7 enough to require medical attention? 

Injury (other than rcpc) by sex 



Sex of 
vIct im 



No injury 



Violent victimizations Involving 



Number 



Percent 



Injury 



Number 



Percent 



Total 



Number 



Percent 



Male 30,152,312.27 72.9% 11,220,311.30 27.1% 41,372,8?3.57 100% 

Female 16,066,866.86 68.1 7,536,084.45 31.9 23,602,951.32 100 

Total 46,219,179.13 71.1 18,758,395.75 28.9 64,975,574.89 100 

Notet Includes only rape victimizations that resulted In 
injuries In addition to the rape Itself. 



Medical attention 



Not requiring 
medical attention 



Violent victlmlzatlcna 



Number 



Percent 



Requiring 
medical attention 



Number 



Sex or 
victim 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Race of 
victim 

White 

Black 

Other 

Total 



Percent 



Total 



Nii!<)cr Percent 



36,583,173.25 
20,591,660.54 
57,154,833.80 



88.4% 

87.2 
88.0 



4,809,450.32 11.65% 41,372,623.57 100% 
3,011,298.77 12.8 23,602,951.32 100 
7,820,741.09 12.0 64,975,574.89 100 



48,954,202.40 88.7% 

7,337,830.74 83.7 

862,800.65 84.4 

57,154,833.80 88.0 

Sourcet National Crime Survey, 1973- 



6,231,914.32 
1,42^,493.77 
159,333.01 
7,820,741.09 

82, unpiih?lrhed data. 



11.3% 55,186,116.72 100% 

16.3 8,767,324.51 100 

15.6 1,022,133.66 ICQ 

12.0 64,975,574.89 100 
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How seriously victim is In jared varies by type of crime 

Violent victimizations 



Not requiring 
medical care 



Number Percent 



Requiring 
medical care 
Number Percent 



Total 
Number 



Rape 1,316,709.99 76.2% 

Robbery 10,407,983.37 85.5 

Assault 45,430,140.44 89.0 

Total 57,154,833.80 88.0 



411.689.81 23.8% 

1,771,729.85 14.5 

5,637,321.43 11 0 

7,820,741.09 12.0 



1,728,399.79 100% 

12,179,713.22 100 

51,067,461.87 100 

64,975,574.89 100 



Violent victimizations 



Not requiring 
ho^ttal care 



Number 



Percent 



Rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Aggravated 
assault 

Simple 
assault 

Total 



1,449,083.43 
11,055,271.61 
47,708,071.84 



31,577,105.42 
60,212 126.89 



83.8% 

30.8 

93.4 



16,130,966.42 87.3 



96.9 
92.7 



Requiring hospital care 



Emergency room 
Number Percent Numt>er 



Overnight 
or longer 



Percent 



1,743,938.96 9.4 611,203.64 3.3 



Totals 



Number Percent 



234,424.22 ;:.6% 44,892.14 2.6% 1,728,399.79 100% 

838,593.11 285,848.50 2.3 '2,179,713.22 100 

2,695,174.41 5.3 664,215.62 1.3 51, "57,461. 87 100 

18,486,109.03 100 

951,235.45 2.9 53,011.98 0.2 32,581,352.85 100 

3,768,191.74 5.8 994,S56.25 1.5 64,975,574.89 100 



Source: National Crime Survey, 1973-82, unpublished data. 
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The risk of being victimized depends 
on a combination of factors 



Victimization rates per 1,000 persons 
age 12 and older 

BJS Criminal victimization in the 
U>Sm 1984. NCJ-!00435, May 1986, 
tables 17 and 20. 

RJS Criminal victiirnzotion In the 
U.S., 1985, NCJ -104273, May 1987, 
tables 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12. 



Who are the victims of violent crime? 

BJS Criminal victimization In the 
U>S., 1984 and 1985. 

BJS Criminal victimization In the 
U.S., 1984, NCJ-100435, May 1986, 
tables 17 and 20. 

BJS Criminal victimization In the 
U.S., 1985, NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
tables 3, 4, 0, 8, 11, and 14. 



What kinds of households are the 
victims of crime? 

BJS Criminai victim i7«> tion in t he 
U.S., 1 984, NCJ-1004:i, May 1986, 
tabic 33. 

BJS Criminal victimization in the 
U.S., 1985, NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
tab!es 17,18, 20, 21, 25 and 26. 
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Who are the victims of homicide? 



What are the characteristics 
of homicide victims? 

"Age, sex, race, and ethnic origin of 
murder victims, 1985," FB! Crime in 
the United States 1985, p. 9. 

Estimates of thf population of the 
United States by age, sex« and race. 
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1980-:985» Series P-i5, No. 985, 
Bureau Df the Census, U.S. 
Dep*:rtment of Commerce, 1996, 
table 2. 

What is your lifetime risl* 
of being a homicide victim? 

These data are updates and revisions 
of data from The risk of violent 
crime, a BJS Special Report (NCJ- 
97119), May 1985. Refined 
methodoiogy as discussed below and 
the use of more recent data account 
for the differences between these 
data and those from the Special 
Report. 

The lifetime risk of homicide Is 
determined by calculating the number 
of persons out of 100,000 born alive 
who may die as a result of homicide. 
It assumes that the death rate and 
homio'de rate are stable at 1983 
levels. It uses the number of people 
out of 100,000 originally born alive for 
eaoh age interval. For example, of 
the 100,000 originally born alive, 
90,833 black males were still alive at 
ages 35-36. For each age intc .1 the 
proportion of persons dying from 
homicide was multiplied times the 
number alive In the Interval to 
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esiimate the number of persons dying 
from homicide during that age 
interval. The sum of the number of 
pel sons dying from homlctde at each 
age interval gives the total number of 
persons out of 100,000 born 



alive who die as a result of homicide 
over a lifetime* 

The proportion of persons dying from 
homicide in each age group in 1983 is 
calculated by dividing the number of 



persons dying from homicide 
(excl usive of legal executions and 
legal interventions) by the resident 
population for each age group. 



White male: Lifetime risk of homicide 







Estimi 


ited 






numbe 






Kumt>er 


Homicide dyin^ 


Yom 


living 


rate homic 


de 


0-1 


100,000 


.000033 3 




1-2 


98,767 


.000017 2 




2-3 


98,674 


.000017 2 




3-4 


98,605 


.000017 2 




4-S 


98,552 


.000017 2 




5-6 


98,508 


.000008 1 




6-7 


98,470 


.000008 1 




7-1 


98,434 


.000008 1 




8-9 


98,401 


.000008 1 




9-10 


98,372 


.000008 1 




10-11 


98,348 


.oorou 1 




11-12 


98,328 
98»308 


.000011 1 




12-13 


.000011 I 




13-14 


98,281 


.000011 I 




14-15 


98,235 


.000011 I 




15-16 


98,164 


.000075 7 




16-17 


98,G65 


.000075 7 




17-18 


97.940 


.000075 7 




18-19 


97,793 


.000075 7 




19-20 


97,631 


.000075 7 




20-21 


97,461 


.000146 14 




21-23 


97,283 


.000146 14 




22-23 


97,097 


.000146 14 




23-24 


96,907 


.000146 14 




24-25 


96,718 


.000146 14 




25-26 


96,534 


.0001S3 15 




26-27 


96,356 


.000153 15 




27-28 


96.185 


.000153 IS 




28-29 


96,019 


.000153 15 




29-30 


95,857 


.000153 15 











Estimated 








number 


Age 


Number 


Homicide dvitw from 




rate 


homicide 


30-31 


95,697 


.000137 


13 


31-32 


95,539 


.000137 


i: 


32-33 


95,382 


.000137 


13 


33-34 


95,224 


.000137 


13 


34-35 


95,063 


.000137 


13 


35-3b 


94,897 


.C0ri23 


12 


3W7 


94,723 


'0J123 


12 


37-38 


94,540 


.u)0123 


i2 


38-39 


94,345 


.0b0123 


12 


39-40 


94,137 


.000123 


12 


40-41 


93,913 


.000X19 


11 


41-42 


93,670 


.000119 


11 


42-43 


93,405 


.000119 


11 


43-44 


93,114 


.000119 


11 


44-45 


92,795 


.000119 


11 


46-47 


92,055 


.000096 


9 
9 


47-48 


91,628 


.000096 


48-49 


91,156 


.000096 


9 


49-50 


90,6^5 


.000096 


9 


50-51 


90,099 


.0C0084 


8 


51-52 


89,424 


.000084 


8 


52-53 


88,726 


.000084 


7 


53-54 


87,963 


.000084 


7 


54-55 


87,131 


.000084 


7 


55-56 


86,226 


.000968 


6 


56-57 


85,246 


.000068 


6 


57-58 


84,185 


.000068 


6 


58-59 


83,039 


.000068 


6 


59-60 


81,803 


.000068 


6 



Estimated 
number 

Number Homicide dyir^ fr?"™ 
Ag€. »ving rate homicide 



60-61 


80,472 


.000059 


5 


61 62 


79,043 


.O')0059 


5 


62-63 


77,514 


.000059 


5 


63-64 


75,878 


.000059 


4 


64-65 


74,128 


.000059 


4 


65-66 


72,260 


.000048 


3 


66-67 


70,272 


.0000<8 


3 


67-68 


68,168 


.000048 


3 


68-69 


65,947 


.000048 


3 


69-70 


63,610 


.000048 


3 


70-71 


61,159 


.000045 


3 


71-72 


58,600 


.000045 


3 


72-73 


55,941 


.000045 


2 


73-74 


53,192 


.000Ci5 


2 


74-75 


50,366 


.000045 


2 


75-76 


47,477 


.000043 


2 


76-77 


44,537 


.000043 


2 


77-78 


41,559 


.000043 


2 


78-79 


38,558 


.000043 


2 


79-80 


35,54^ 


.000043 


2 


80-81 


32,54U 


.000046 


1 


81-82 


29,587 


.000046 


I 


82-83 


26,635 


.000046 


1 


83-84 


23,771 


.000046 


1 


84-85 


20,999 


.000046 


1 


85> 


18,346 


.000057 


I 


TotaJ 






"559 


559/100,000 = 1 out of 179 





1983 deaths from homicide, 
legal exec ' Jon. or legal Intervention 
i^^gal 

. '"'"^ Resident 

I'ial tions vent ion Homicide fiogTatior 

0- 1 50 0 

1- 4 97 0 
5-9 52 0 

10-14 03 0 

15-19 611 0 
20-24 1368 0 
25-29 1408 0 
30-34 :i40 2 
35-39 877 1 
40-44 691 0 
45-49 463 0 
50-54 409 0 
55-59 333 Q 
60-64 267 0 
65-69 177 0 
70-74 12# 0 
75-79 81 0 

80-84 49 0 

?5+ 38 0 



Homicide 
rate 



0 


50 


1,500,00J 


.000033 


0 


97 


5,870,001 


.000017 


0 


52 


6,696,000 


.000008 


0 


83 


7,482,100 


.000011 


8 


603 


8,070,000 


.000075 


26 


1,342 


9,181,000 


.000146 


31 


1,377 


8,984,000 


.000153 


27 


1,111 


8,106,000 


.000137 


18 


858 


6,998,000 


.000123 


19 


672 


6,639,000 


.000119 


7 


456 


4,765,000 


.000096 


8 


401 


4,758,000 


.000084 


2 


331 


4,845,000 


.000068 


t. 


265 


4,474,000 


.000059 


2 


175 


3,643,000 


.000048 


0 


124 


2,778,000 




2 


79 


1,833,000 


.Of 


2 


47 


1,013,000 




0 


38 


666,000 


.000057 



Sources: 

Persons aiive at the beginning of age 
interval: * 
Vil«iL««U»llciofJhe^U^^^^ 1980, 
Volume II, Section 6, Life tables, piins Pub 
No. (PIIS)84-1104, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Public Health Service, U.S. 
DepsJtment of Health and Human Services, 
1984, Table 6-2, p. 12. 

Proportion of persons dying from homicide: 

1. Nut^ber of deaths from homlcide-tabie 

enMtied "Deaths from 282 causes, by 5- 
year age groups, color and sex: United States. 
!979-83," National Center for Health 
Statistics. 

2. Resident pop;iIa'.ion--Esnmatesofthe 
population of the United Stati> <i^ hy og*. sex 
and racei 1980 to 1 983. Current Pop uiatlcm" 
Refiortsi Series P-25, No. 949, Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, table 
2, pp. 13 and 14. 
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BlaJc male: Lifetime risk of homicide 

Estimated 
number 





Number 


Homicide dyin^ from 


Age 


living 


rate 


homicide 




tnn nnn 

i vU|UUU 


•000 1a8 




1-2 


97,665 


•vwUUDS 


1 


2-3 


97,530 


•000069 


7 




97 418 


•000069 


7 






•UUUUdS 


7 
f 




97,246 


•UUUij22 


i 


o— # 


97 181 


•1*00022 


2 


#0 


97 126 


•000022 


2 


8-9 


97*,079 


•300022 


2 


9-10 


97,039 


•000022 


2 


10-11 


97,004 


•'^00041 


4 


11-12 


96,972 


•000041 


4 


12-13 


96,938 


•000041 


4 


13-14 


96,899 


•000041 


4 


14-15 


96,849 


•000041 


4 


15-16 


96,783 


.000^26 


41 


16-17 


96,701 


.000426 


41 


17-18 


96,600 


.000426 


41 


18-19 


96,474 


.000426 


41 


19-20 


96,318 


.000426 


41 


20-21 


96,127 


.000852 


82 


21-22 


95,898 


.000952 


82 


22-23 


95,633 


.0008S2 


81 


23-24 


95,340 


.000852 


81 


24-25 


9£,030 


•000852 


81 


25-26 


94,712 


•000998 


95 


26-27 


94,387 
94/)53 


•000998 


94 


27-28 


•000998 


94 


28-29 


93,709 


•000998 


94 


29-30 


93,353 


•0O0996 


93 



Estimated 

number 





NufT.ber 


Homicide ^ing from 


Age 


livint: 


• ite 


homicide 




92,982 


•tUU909 


9/ 


31-32 


92,595 


nnnoBc 

•UUU909 


Q1 


17-11 


92 193 


.QDQ9B5 


91 


11-11 


91 774 


•000985 


90 


11-ir 
4*-4. 


Q1 lit 


•000985 


90 


35-40 


Qfl aai 


AAA A i A 

•0008<90 


76 


40— »* f 


on An* 


A A A A M n 

•000840 


76 


17-1 a 

4f 40 


89 910 


•000840 


75 


38-39 


89',387 


•000840 


75 


39-40 


88,836 


•000840 


75 


40-41 


88,254 


•000760 


67 


41-42 


87,639 


•OOOT*?" 


67 


42-43 


86,987 


•000760 


66 


43-44 


86,292 


•000''60 


65 


44-45 


85,548 


•000760 


65 


45-46 


84,748 


•000617 


52 


46-47 


83,689 


•000617 


52 


47-48 


82,969 


•000617 


51 


48-49 


81,983 


•000617 


51 


49-50 


80,927 


.000617 


5 


50-61 


79,798 


.00G547 


44 


51-52 


78,593 


.000547 


43 


5V53 


77,313 


.U00547 


42 


53-54 


75,958 


.000547 


42 


54-55 


74,533 


.00C547 


41 


55-56 


73,040 


.000501 


37 


56-57 


71,481 


.000501 


36 


57-58 


G9,856 


.000501 


35 


58-59 


68,163 


•000501 


34 


59-60 


66,401 


•000501 


33 



Estimated 

number 





Number 


Homicide dying from 


AKl. 


living 


rate 


homicide 


60-61 


64,569 




29 


61-62 


62,668 


•00^ \St 


29 


62-63 


60,702 


•000^ sit 


28 


63-64 


58,680 


•000456 


27 


64-65 


56,610 


000456 


26 


65-66 


54,501 


•000306 


17 


66-67 


52,359 


•000306 


16 


67-68 


50,188 


•000306 


15 


68-69 


47,988 


•000306 


15 


69-70 


45,757 


.ooo3r* 


14 


70-71 


43,496 


•000273 


12 


71-72 


41,213 


•oor ^ 


11 


72-73 


38,911 


•001 i 


11 


73-74 


36,806 


.000275 


10 


74-75 


34^:i< 


.000273 


9 


75-76 


32,049 


.000299 


10 


76-77 


29,820 


.00029^ 


9 


77-78 


27,630 


.000299 


8 


78-79 


25,481 


.000299 


8 


79-80 


23,374 


•000299 


7 


80-81 


21,310 


•000319 


7 


81-82 


19,294 


•000319 


6 


82-83 


17,331 


•000319 


6 


83-84 


15,429 


000319 


5 


84-85 


13,599 


•000319 


4 


85+ 


11,853 


•000298 


4 


ToUl 






5^300 



3,300 out of 100,000 = 1 out of 30 



1983 deaths from homicide, 
iegai execution, or legal intervention 
Legal 



Age 




^^•ecu- 


Inters 




Resident 


Homicide 


gro'ip 


Total 


tlons 


ventl^'^ 


Homicide 


populatio"^* 


rate 


0-1 


39 


0 


0 


39 


304,000 


•000128 


1-4 


77 


0 


0 


77 


l,n7,000 


•OOOG^ 9 


5-9 


26 


0 


0 


26 


• J3,000 


•000022 


10-14 


54 


0 


0 


54 


1.4 26,000 


.000041 


15-19 


615 


0 


> 


605 


1,419,000 


.000426 


20-24 


1255 


0 


20 


1,235 


1,450,000 


.000852 


25-29 


1264 


0 


19 


1,245 


1,247,000 


•000998 


30-34 


1043 


1 


17 


1,025 


1,041,000 


•000985 


35-39 


662 


0 


11 


651 


775,000 


•000840 


40-44 


484 


0 


7 


477 


628,000 


•000760 


45-49 


332 


0 


3 


329 


533,100 


.000617 


50-54 


275 


0 


6 


269 


492,000 


.000547 


55-59 


235 


0 


2 


233 


465,000 


.000501 


60-64 


190 


0 


3 


187 


410,000 


.000456 


65-69 


96 


0 


0 


96 


314,000 


.000306 


70-7' 


71 


0 


1 


70 


256,000 


.000273 


75-79 


51 


0 


2 


49 


164,000 


.000299 


80-84 


29 


0 


0 


29 


91,000 


.000319 


85+ 


17 


0 


0 


17 


57,000 


.000298 



Sources: 

Persons alive at the beginning of age 
intervalt 

Vital atatja^cs of the United States, 1980, 
Volume it, Section 6, Life tables. PHHS 
Pub. h-i. (PHS)84-n04, National Center 
for ifeaith Statistics, PubX? Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1984, Table 6-2, p« 12. 

Proportion of persons dying from homicides 
!• Number of deaths from homiclde—tabie 
292 entitled '^Deaths from 282 causes, by 
5-year age groups, color and sex: United 
States, 1979-83,** National Center for 
Health Statistics^ 

Resident population— Estimates of the 
fiopu^la I ion of the United Statea, by age, 
sex and race: 1980 to 19 63« Current 
Popula tFon Reportt. Serlea P-25, No^ 949, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, table 2, pp. 13 and 1^ 
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White female: Lifetime risk of homicide 

Estimated 
number 





Number 


Homicide dying from 


Age 


living 


rate 


homicide 


0-1 


100,000 


nnnniQ 
.uuuu Jo 




1-2 


99,031 


nnnn i o 




2-3 


98,966 


•VQQxJlc 




3-4 


98,915 


nnnni 9 

•If If If If 1 L 


* 


4-5 


98,873 


nnnn% o 




5-6 


98,838 


nnnnn? 


* 


6-7 


98,808 


nnnnn'7 

•UUUUU 1 




7-8 


98,782 


000007 

• w 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ f 


: 


8-9 


98,758 


.000007 




9-10 


98,737 


.000007 




10-11 


98,719 


.0C0007 




11-12 


98,702 


.000007 




12-13 


98,686 


.000007 




13-14 


98,o67 


.0000C7 




14-15 


98,643 


.000007 




15-16 


98,611 


.000029 




16-17 


98,569 


.000029 




17-18 


98,519 


.000029 




18-19 


98,463 


.000029 




19-20 


9P,404 


.000029 




20-21 


98,346 


.000044 




21-22 


98,289 


.000044 




22-23 


98,232 


.000044 




23-24 


98,175 


.000044 




24-25 


98,119 


.000044 




25-26 


98,063 


.000046 


5 


26-27 


98,007 


.000046 


5 


27-28 


97,951 


.000046 


5 


28-29 


97.894 


000046 


5 


29-30 


97,836 


.0C0046 


5 



Estimated 
number 





Number 


HoT'^jide dyir? from 


Age 


living 


ratv 


homicide 


30-31 


97,776 


.000035 


3 


31-32 


97,713 


.000035 


3 


32-33 


97,647 


.000035 


3 


33-34 


97,576 


.000035 


3 


34-35 


97,501 


.000035 


3 


JD-JO 


97,420 


.000034 


3 


36-37 


97,332 


.000034 


3 


37-38 


97,237 


.000034 


3 


38-39 


97,133 


.000034 




39-40 


97,020 


.000034 


3 


40-41 


96,896 


.000035 


3 


41-42 


96,750 


.000035 


\ 


42-43 


96,610 


.000035 


3 


43-44 


96,445 


.000035 


3 


44-45 


96,262 


.000035 


3 


45-46 


96,060 


.000033 


3 


46-47 


95,828 


.00003.1 


■> 


47-49 


95,59;^ 


.000033 


3 


48-49 


95,324 


.000033 


3 


49-50 


95,023 


.000033 


3 


50-51 


94,703 


.000025 


2 


51-52 


94,347 


.000025 


2 


52-53 


?•» 957 


.000025 


2 


53-54 


9^,533 


.000025 


2 


54-55 


93,073 


.000025 


2 


55-56 


92,576 


.000024 


2 


56-57 


92,039 


.000024 


2 


57-58 


91,459 


.000024 


2 


58-59 


90,830 


.000024 


2 


59-60 


90,148 


.000024 


2 



Estimated 
number 









v'^ I rvjil 


Age 


li "■'■"ft 


i'ate 


Ill/Ill lUC 


60-61 


89,407 


.000020 


2 


61-62 


88,602 


.000020 


2 


62-63 


87,731 


.000020 


2 


63-64 


86,791 


.000020 


2 


64-55 


85,781 


.000020 


2 


65-66 


84,698 


.000021 


2 


66-67 


8.'; 538 


.000021 


2 


67-68 


82,296 


.000021 


2 


68-69 


80,963 


.000021 


2 


69-70 


/9,531 


.000021 


2 


70-71 


77,091 


.000018 




71-72 


78,338 


.000018 




72-73 


74,567 


.000018 




73-7^ 


72,671 


.0000*^ 




74-75 


70,645 


.000018 




/5-76 


b8,< 7 


.000030 


2 


76-77 


66jl67 


.000030 


2 


77-78 


63,709 


.000030 


2 


78-79 


61,100 


.000030 


2 


79-80 


58f337 


.000030 


2 


80-81 


55,418 


.000032 


2 


81-82 


52,340 


.000032 


2 


82-83 


49,099 


.0CC032 


2 


83-84 


45,694 


.000032 


1 


84-85 


42,121 


.000032 


1 


85f 


38,376 


.000039 


1 


Total 






2*02 



202/100,000 = 1 out of 495 



1983 deaths from homicide, 
legal execution, or legal intervention 
Leeal 



Age 




Execu- 


inter- 




group 


Total 


tions 


vention 


Homici'le 


0-1 


54 


0 


0 


54 


1-4 


69 


0 


0 


69 


5-9 


43 


0 


0 


43 


10-14 


53 


0 


0 


53 


15-19 


222 


n 


0 


222 


'^O-M 


392 


0 


1 


391 


25-29 


409 


0 


0 


409 


30-34 


280 


0 


0 


280 


35-39 


240 


0 


0 


350 


40-44 


203 


0 


0 


203 


45-49 


164 


0 


1 


163 


50-54 


128 


0 


0 


12S 


55-59 


128 


0 


0 


128 


60-64 


106 


0 


1 


105 


65-69 


94 


0 


0 


04 


70-74 


70 


0 


0 


70 


75-79 


88 


0 


0 


88 


80-84 


62 


0 


0 


62 




63 


0 


0 


63 



Resident 
population 
1,42 ,000 
5,570,000 
6,360,000 
7,117,000 
7,735,000 
8,976,000 
8,854,000 
8,073,000 
7,059,000 
5,757,000 
4,931,000 
5,029,000 
5,346,000 
5,153,000 
4,848,000 
3,834,000 
2,930,0U0 
1,'^*J7,000 
1,6^4,000 



Homicide 

raie 

.000038 

.000012 

.000007 

.000007 

.000029 

.000044 

.000046 

.000035 

.000034 

.000035 

.000033 

.000025 

.000024 

.000020 

.000021 

.000018 

.000030 

.000032 

.000039 



Sources: 

Persons aMve at the beginning of age 
interval: 

Vital sta tistics of thgJJn i ted States^ 1 98 0, 
Volume II, Section 6, Life tables. PHHS^ 
Pub. No. (PHS)84-1104. National Center 
for Health Statistics, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1984, Table 6-2, p. 12. 

Proportion of persons dying from homicide: 

1. Number of deaths from homicide— table 
292 entitled "Deaths from 282 causes, by 
5-year age groups, color nnd sex: Ui ited 
States, 1979-83," National Center for 
Health Statistics. 

2. Resident population- Estimates of the 
B9PUi§ijo!loLitie Unit ed States, bv age, 
sex and race: 1 980 to 1983, C urrent 
Population R cgorts^ Series P-25, No. 949, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, table 2, pp. 13 and 14. 
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Black female: Lifetime risk oT homicide 

Estimated 
number 





M umber 


Homicide rtying from 


Age 


Uvi'''7 


rate 


homicide 


0-1 


inn nnn 


.000142 


14 


1-2 


98,051 


.000059 


6 


2-3 


97,945 


.000059 


6 


3-4 


97,857 


.000059 


6 


4-3 


97,786 


.000059 


6 


5-6 


tit TOO 

97,7Z8 


.000014 


1 


6-7 


97,682 


.OOOCM 




7-8 


97,645 


.0000 1 4 




8-9 


07 HI A 
9 r ,D 1 4 


.000014 




9-10 


97,588 


.000014 




10-11 


97,564 


.000015 




11-12 


• ,540 


.000015 




12-13 


97^16 


.000015 




13-14 


97,490 


.000015 




14-15 


97,461 


.000015 




15-16 


97,429 


.000106 


10 


16-17 


97,392 


.000106 


10 


17-18 


97,350 


.OOblOP 


10 


18-19 


97,302 


.000 1 06 


10 


19-20 


97,247 


.000106 


10 


20-21 


97,183 


.000202 


20 


21-22 


97,111 


.000202 


10 


22-23 


97,030 


.000202 


20 


23-24 


96,940 


0)00202 


20 


24-25 


96,842 


.000202 


20 


25-26 


96,736 


.000205 


20 


28-27 


96,622 


.000205 


20 


27-28 


96,500 


.000205 


20 


28-29 


96,371 


.000205 


20 


29-30 


96,236 


.000205 


20 



Estimated 
number 





Numt>er 


Homicide dying from 


Age 


living 


rate 


homicide 






.000191 


18 


31-32 


95,949 


.000191 


18 


32-33 


95,795 


.000191 


18 


33-34 


95,633 


,000191 


18 


34-35 


95,460 


.000191 


18 


35-36 




.000162 


15 


36-37 


95,074 


.000162 


15 


37-38 


95,859 


nnn 1 


id 


38-39 


95 624 


.000162 


15 


39-40 


94I366 


.000162 


15 


40-41 


94,081 


.000129 


12 


41-42 


93,76" 


.000P9 


12 


42-43 


93,422 


.000129 


12 


43-44 


93,044 


0)00129 


12 


44-45 


92,631 


.000129 


12 


45-46 


92,182 


.060116 


11 


46-47 


91,695 


.000116 


11 


47-48 


"1,167 


.000116 


11 


48-49 


.3,598 


.000116 


11 


49-50 


89,987 


.000116 


10 


50-51 


89,333 


.000075 


7 


51-52 


88,635 


.000075 


7 


52-53 


87,e90 


.000075 


7 


^3-54 


87,096 


.000075 


6 


54-55 


86,250 


.000075 


6 


55-56 


85,348 


.000081 


7 


56-57 


84,390 


.000081 


7 


57-58 


83,374 


.000081 


7 


58-59 


82,296 


.000081 


7 


59-60 


81,152 


.000081 


7 



Estima'tted 
numt>er 





Number 


Homicide dying from 


At m 

Aj^e 


UVJlg 


rate 


homicide 


CA— CI 

oU—ol 


f 9,9 J 9 


.000044 




ol-oZ 




.C00044 


3 


62-63 


t 1 ,^oD 


.000044 


3 


63-64 


75^854 


000044 


3 


64-65 


74,363 


.000044 


3 


65-66 


72,817 


.000088 


6 


66-67 


71.221 


.000088 


6 


67-68 


69,569 


.000088 


6 


68-69 


67,845 


.000088 


6 


69-70 


68,027 


.000088 


6 


70-71 


64,099 


.000053 


3 


71-72 


62,054 


.00001 


3 


72-73 


59,901 


.000053 


3 


73-74 


57,660 


0)00053 


3 


74-75 


55,358 


.000119 


6 


75-76 


53,015 


.000119 


6 


76-77 


50,640 


.000119 


6 


77-78 


48,230 


.000119 


6 


78-79 


45,776 


.000119 


6 


79-80 


43,268 


.000119 


e 


80-81 


40,700 


.000088 


4 


81-8^ 


38.070 


.000088 


3 


82-83 


35,382 


.000088 


3 


83-84 


32,645 


.000088 


3 


84-85 


29,876 


.000088 


3 


854- 


27,097 


.000094 


3 


Total 






758 



758 out of 100,000 = 1 out of 132 



1983 deaths from homicide, 
legal execution, or legal Intervention 
Legal 



Age 




Execu- 


inter- 




Resident 


Homicide 


group 


Totsl 


tions 


vention 


Homicide 


population 


rata 


0-1 


42 


0 


0 


42 


296,300 


.000142 


1-4 


65 


0 


0 


65 


1,099,000 


.000059 


5-9 


17 


0 


0 


17 


1,182,000 


.G00014 


10-14 


19 


0 


0 


19 


1,306,000 


.000015 


15-19 


150 


0 


0 


150 


1,412,000 


.000106 


20-24 


306 


0 


1 


305 


1,511,000 


.000202 


25-29 


233 


0 


C 


283 


1,383,000 


.000205 


30-34 


231 


0 


3 


228 


1,196,000 


.G00191 


35-39 


150 


0 


1 


149 


920,000 


.000162 


40-44 


98 


0 


0 


93 


762,000 


.000129 


45-49 


76 


0 


0 


76 


653,000 


.000116 


50-54 


46 


0 


0 


46 


616,000 


.000075 


55-59 


48 


0 


0 


48 


595,000 


.00008^ 


60-64 


23 


0 


0 


23 


525,000 


.000044 


65-69 


38 


0 


0 


38 


432,000 


.000088 


70-7 i 


20 


0 


0 


20 


376,000 


.000053 


75-79 


31 


0 


0 


31 


260,000 


.000119 


80-84 


14 


0 


0 


14 


160,000 


.000089 


854- 


11 


0 


0 


11 


117,000 


.000094 



Sources: 

Persons alive at the beginning of a^^e 
interval: 

Vital 3tfttl3tic3>of th<; 'jnltcd States, 1980. 
Volume n, Section 6, U'e tables. PHHS 
Pub. No. (PHS)84-1104, Nationa! Center 
for Health Statistics, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1984, Table 6-2, 12. 

Proportion of persons dying from homicide: 

1. Number of deaths from homicide— table 
292 entitled '*Deat:is from 282 causes, by 
S-year age groups, color and sex: United 
States, 1979-83," National Center for 
Health Statistics. 

2. Resident population- Estimates of the 
population of the United States, bv ay e, 
sex and race: 1980 tp 1983. Curren? 
Population Reports. Ser'-" P-25, No. 949, 
Bureau of the Census, L apartment of 
Commerce, table 2, pp. ) ^nd 14. 
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Hofiileide is one of the 15 most firequent causes of death 



Number nfdettht in 19*3 



Aliases 



15-24 



25-34 



760,132 
416,368 
170,052 

104,449 
55,987 

53,592 

34,842 

30,535 

29,441 

26,852 
23,992 

16,525 

9,193 

7,821 

6,126 

197,840 
1,943,747 



Heart disease 
Malignant neoplasms 
Cc.ebrovascular 

disease 
Accidents 
Bronchitis, asthma, 

and emphysema 
Pneumonia and 

Influenza 
Diabetes 

Liver diseases 
and cirrhosis 
Atherosclerosis 



Suicide 
Homicide 

Nepnrltis 
anil nephrosis 
Septicemia 

Hyperten^^n 

Benign neoplisms 

Other causes 
Total deaths 



8,537 Accidents 
2,070 Malignant neoplasms 
1,587 Cor«eniUl 
anonfialies 

734 Homicide 

668 Heart disease 

461 Pneumonia und 

innuenza 
77 ( Kf'nlngltis 

154 Cerebrovascular 

diseases 
144 Meningococcal 

infection 
)42 Suicide 
142 Anemias 

142 Benign 

neoplasms 
132 Bronchitis, asthma, 

and emphysema 
109 Sepiicemia 

96 Perinatal 
C^xJitions 
3,484 Other causos 
18,876 Total deaths 



26,206 Accidents 
6^47 Homicide 
5,239 Suicide 

2,683 Malignant neoplasms 
1,223 Heart diseases 

600 Congenital 

anomalies 
418 Cerebrovascular 

disease 
348 Pneumonia and 

influenza 
141 Bronchitis, asthma. 

and emp>v^ma 
133 Anemias 
130 Benign 

neoplasms 
128 Diabetes 

1?2 Liver diseases 
and cirrhosis 
114 Complications of 

pregnancy 
111 Nephritis and 
nephrosis 
4,784 Other causes 
49,027 Total dedths 



17,161 Accidents 

7,267 rtoroicide 

5,920 Suicide 

5,081 Malignant neoplasms 

3,080 Heart disease 

1,292 Liver disease 
and cirrtiosis 

965 Cerebrovascular 
disease 

572 Diabetes 

563 Pneumonia and 

influenza 
4^2 Congenital anomalies 
216 Nephritis and 

and nephrosis 
202 Bronchitis, asthma, 

and emphysema 
115 Benign 

neoplasms 
IbO Complications 

of pregnancy 
157 Anemias 

6,897 Other causes 
50,240 Total deaths 



Number of deaths In 1983 



3S-44 



45*54 



55-64 



12,470 Malignant neoplasms 
r.,433 Heart disease 
9,561 Accidents 

3,935 Suicide 

3,869 Homicide 

3,490 Liver disease 
and cirrhosis 
2,199 Cerebrovascular 
disease 
904 Pneumonia and 

influenza 
900 Diabetes 

411 Bronchitis, asthma 

and emphysema 
362 Nephritis 

335 Congenital anomalies 
264 Benign neoplasms 
232 Septicemia 
151 Hypertension 

7,912 Other causes 
Sb,418 Total deaths 



65 and over 



4l,0''« Heart dise»'.e 
41,030 Malignant neoplasms 
8,887 Accidents 

7,050 Liver disease 

and cirrhosis 
5,750 Cerebrovascular 

disease 
3,623 Suicide 



2,53? lomicide 

2,237 Bronchttis, asthma, 

and emphysema 
2,188 Diabetes 

1,760 Pneumonia and 
Influenza 
824 Nephritis and 

nephrosis 
541 Benign neoplasms 
530 Septicemia 
408 Hypertension 
390 Cor^enital 
anomalies 
14,33 Other causes 
133,157 Total deaths 



• 1,418 of all deaths in this age group were from homicide. 
Sources Fifteen leading causes of death, by age group, 1983. 
Homicide surveillance. Center for Disease Control, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Ser/lces, November 1986. 



107,244 Heart disease 
94,645 Malignant neoplasms 
14,159 Cerebrovascular 

disea.^e 
3,^77 Bronc itis, asthma, 

and emphysema 
9,253 Occidents 

9,039 Lwer disease 
and cirrhosis 
5,789 Diabetes 

4,044 Pneumo. U and 

influenza 
3,456 Suicide 

1,957 Nephritis and 

nephrosis 
1,527 Homicide 

1,261 Septicemia 

1,057 Benign nec-^^lasms 

1,035 Atherosclerosis 

931 Hypertension 



77,507 Other causes 
292,181 Total deaths 



595,406 Heart disease 
258,389 Malignant neoplasms 
146,417 Cerebrovascular 

disease 
45,512 Pneumonia and 

Influenza 
43,587 Bronchitis, asthma, 

an<i emphysema 
28,081 Atherosclerosis 

25,216 Diabetes 

24,844 Accidents 

12,968 Nephritis and 

nephrosis 
9,519 Liver disease 
and cirrnosis 
6,843 Septicemia 

6.241 Hypertension 
4,612 Stomach ulcers 
4,537 Suicide 
4,332 rnias 



125,344 C'^ he causes 
1. 341, 848* Total deaths 
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Pi^es 30-31 



What is the likelihood of victimiEation 
over an entire lifetime? 



H ow do DeG:>le prote-et themselves from crime? 



At current crime rates* almost 
ey&r oiie will be a victim of crime 
during his or her lifetime 

Lifetime likel i hood of victf mizatio.i, 
BJS Technical Report, Mar^h 1987; 
NCJ-104274» table L 



With advancing age» the chance of 
becoming a victim of a violent crime 
declines more rapidly than life 
expectancy 

Lifetime likelihood of victimization. 
BJS Technical Report, NCJ-104274, 
March 1987, table 3* 



Over a span of 20 years, most 
households will be victimized by 
burglary or larceny 

Lifetime likelihood of victimizationt 
BJS Technical Report, NCJ-104274, 
March 1987, table 3« 



Many households wL^l be victimized 
more than or<:e in 20 years 

Lifetime likelihood of Victimization. 
BJS Technical Report, NCJ-104274, 
March 1987, table 3* 



About a third of all households have taken at least one 
mea;Aire to prevent crime 

Crime prevention measures, BJS Special Report, NCJ-1 00438, 
March 1986, tables 1 and ' 



Percrnt of respondents using 
crime prevention measures of: 







Household 


Valu jles 








member in 


engraved i/ith 


One or 


Demo|^ph!c 


Burglar 


nei^bor- 


an Identl* 


more 


chsrscteristics 


alarm 


hood vratch 


fying number 


measures 


rotal 


7% 


7% 


25% 


3*% 


A^e of housebold respondents 










16-19 


• 


7 


36 


40 


20-24 


4 


4 


30 


34 


25 .14 


5 


7 


29 


3S 


35-49 


8 


10 


29 


38 


50-64 


8 


9 


23 


32 


65 and over 


6 


6 


16 


23 


Ethnic origin 










Kon-Hbpanlc 


7 


8 


26 


34 


Hispanic 


6 


5 


16 


23 


Race 










White 


6 


7 


26 


33 


BUCK 


0 


10 


23 


33 


Other 


• 


• 


24 


32 


Educatk>aal attainment 










Elementary school 


5 


4 


12 


18 


High school 
CoUege 


ft 


6 




32 


9 


10 


32 


41 


Fainlly Income 










Less than $7,500 


5 


4 


16 


22 


$7,500-9,999 


5 


5 


20 


26 


$10,000-14,999 


4 


6 


22 


28 


$2^00-24,999 


5 


7 


28 


35 


$25,000-29,<»99 


7 


9 


31 


40 


$30,000-49,999 


8 


11 


32 


41 


$50,000 or more 


16 


15 


35 


51 


Number of persons 










in household 










1 


7 


5 


19 


26 


2-3 


7 


8 


17 


:5 


4<5 


7 


10 


29 


38 


6 or more 


4 


H 


22 


29 


Tenure 










Owned 


8 


10 


27 


vk6 


Rented 


4 


4 


23 


27 


Number of units in structure 










1 unit 


7 


9 


27 


36 


2-3 units 


5 


5 


21 


7( 


4-9 units 


5 


3 




2i 


10 units or more 


6 


3 


17 


22 


Mobile home 


3 


5 


27 


31 


Type of locality ot residence 










Central city of an SMSA 


8 


9 


24 


3<, 


Suburban area of an SMSA 


9 


8 


28 


36 


Nonmetropolltan area 


4 


5 


23 


29 



^Estimate based on or about 13 or fewer sarmie cases Is statistically unreliable. 
Source: Victimization Risk Supplement to the National Crime Survey, 1934. 
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Many businesses employ 
security roettsures 

Crime prevention measure*?, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-100438, March 
1986, tables 7 and 8. 



One ftmiiy in five lives in an area 

program 

Crime prevention measures, bJS 
Special Report, i?CJ-100438, March 
1986, tables 3 and 4. 



Row do vicUms of violent crime 
pn «.eet tiiemselvesT 

Data used for *hese analyses were 
National Crime Survey (KCS) violent 
crime victimizations, which occurred 
in the years 1979-85. In some cases, 
victims reported using more than one 
type of self-protective action duruig 
the course of a violent crime 
victimization. When a victim 
reported multiple types of self- 
protection, onty the most assertive 
type of action-vindicated by a higher 
position in the table stub—was used in 
the analysis. The compaiisons 
described to the right of the table 
were developed using ECTA software 
for log-linear analysis of contingency 
tables. Unweighted NCS data were 
utilized. For rape, robbery, and 
assault comparisons, self-protective 
actions for each of these crimes ware 
compared to actions taken during all 
other types of vio.Jnt crime measured 
by the NCS. All differences reported 
are significant at the .05 level. 

PJS National Crime Survey, 1979-85. 

In aU States, citizens may use 
deadly force ^.ey reasonab^ 
beUB^Q their Vie is in dai^er 

Ronald Cruit, ed., Intruder in your 
home (New York: Stein and Day, 



In some circumstances, citizens may 
use fok-cc or deadly force to protect 
their surroundlmrs, their belongings, 
^i* a third part> 

Ronald Cruit, ed., Intruder in your 
home (New York: Stein and Day, 
1983). 



State laws define the circumstances in 
which citizens may be justified in 
using deadly force 

BJS update as of December 1986 
based on data from Ronald Cruit, ed., 
Intruder in your home (New York: 
Stein and Day, 1983).' 



The victim-offender relationship is 
not known for most crimes 

BJS C riminal victimization in the 
U.S.. 1985t NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
table 28. 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985. 
July 1986. 



BJS classiC.vd the information in 
Intruder ;n your home for tabular 
presentation. An initial draft of the 
table and the source material was sent 
for verification to the Statistical 
Analysis Center or Criminal Justice 
Coordinating Council in each State. 
In many States, our request wc- 
referred to other agencies, frequently 
the Attorney General's office. 
Changes to the original suggested by 
respondents wero adopted and 
reverified. Further information about 
each State's response is available from 
BJS upon request. 



People are particularly fearful 
of being victimized by strangers, 
but assailants are often well 
known tr ' iir victims 

BJS Criminal victimization in U.S.. 
1985. NCJ-104273, May 1987, table 
28. 



Strangers commit most violent crimes, especially i^bery 



Robbery 



Victimization rmte oer 1.000 population 



Non- 

Stranger ttranger 

1973 5.78 .96 

1974 6.09 1.09 

1975 5.75 1.01 

1976 5.29 1.17 
^77 4.88 1.34 

1978 4.S4 1.36 

1979 5.05 1.21 

1980 5.44 1. 

1981 6.28 1.13 

1982 5.8 1.3 

1983 4.7 l.S 

1984 4.3 1.5 

1985 4.0 1.2 



Aggravated assault 

Non- 
Stranger stranger 

6.23 3.84 
6.78 3.61 
6.26 3.35 
6.17 3.69 
6.28 3.71 

6.24 3.45 
6.31 3.61 
6.02 3.24 
6.51 3.13 
5.9 3.4 
4.6 3.3 
4.8 4.0 
5.1 3.1 



SImpt» *«*nlt 
Non- 

Stranger strang er 
8.74 6.06 ^ 
8.29 6.15 
8.74 6.83 
8.90 6.51 
9.62 7.18 
9.76 7.40 
10.22 7.07 
9.20 7.30 
10.13 7.20 
9.6 7.5 

8.5 7.7 

7.6 8.0 
8.8 7.2 



Total viol en I crin t as 

Non- 

Stranger stranwer 

21.50 11.06 

21.88 11.10 

21.39 11.46 

26.94 11.63 

21.35 12.55 

21.24 12.48 

22.23 12.31 

21.33 11.92 

23.49 11.84 

21.8 12.5 

18.4 12.6 

17.2 13.8 

18.3 11.7 



Sou.ce: BJS National Crime Survey 1973-85. 
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The victim-offender relationship 
is not the same for al! crimes 

Relationship to offenders 
Robbery Assault 



Rate Percent Rate Percent 



Stranger 
Acquaintance 
Relative 
Unknown 

Total 



4.43 
1.01 
.25 
.24 



'4.7% 
17.0 

4.2 

4.0 



13.53 
9.i8 
2.75 
1.07 



50.6% 
35.1 
10.3 
4.0 



5.93 100 



26.73 100 



Source: Violent crime by strangers 
anf ^ nonstrargers, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ'103702, January 1987, tab!<» !. 



Males and the elderly 

face the greatest risk of being 

victimized by a stranger 

Violent crime by .strangers and 
nonstrangers. BJf> Special Reportj 
NCJ-1 03702, January 1987, tables 1 
and 2. 



Characteristics of crimes 

by strangers tend to differ from 

those by nonstrangers 

Violent crime by strangers and 
nonstrangers, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-1 03 702, January 1987, table 2. 

BJS Criminal victimization in the 
U.S_^ 1985. NC,M04273, May 1987, 
tPble 29. 



Some family crimes are 
difficult to measure 

Family violence. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-93449, April 1984, tables 2 and 3. 

Strauss, Gelles, and Steinmetz, Behind 
closed doors; Violence in the 
American family (New Yoric; Author, 
Press/Dout'«day, 1980). 

News release, American Association 
for Protecting Children, a division of 
the American H ane Society 
(Denver: Noven^ber 8, 1985)* 



Which fa ?ily members commit 
title most violent crlr 3S? 

Fanjily violence. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-93449, April 1984, tables 2 and 3. 



Divorced or separated women are 
more likely than married women 
to report being victims of violent 
crime by a nonstranger 

Violent crime by strangers and 
nonstrangers, BJi^> Special Report, 
NCJ-1 03702, Janaury 1987. 



V;hat is the racial composition 
of victim-offender relationships? 

BJS Criminal victimization in the 
U.S.. 1985, NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
tables 37 pud 3S. 

Violent crime by strangers and 
nonstrangers, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-103702, January 1987, p. 4. 
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Most crimes are not reported to the P^ '^ *e_ 



Only about a third of all cHmer are reported to the police 



Percent of aU crimes that are reported to police 
Motor 



AU 



Total 



vehicle Crimes of 



Year 


crimes 


larceny 


Burglary 


theft violence 


1973 


32.37% 


23.01% 


46.62% 


68.35% 


'5.51% 


1974 


33.46 


24.80 


47.66 


67.34 


46.85 


1975 


34.89 


26.55 


48.59 


71.12 


47.18 


1976 


34.95 


26.74 


48.15 


69.46 


4B.80 


1977 


33.51 


25.04 


48.79 


68.45 


46 13 


978 


32.59 


24.57 


47.08 


66.05 


44.21 


1979 


32.75 


24.45 


47.56 


68.20 


45.05 


1980 


2S.80 


27.12 


51.28 


69.34 


47.14 


19R1 


35.i» 


26.54 


51.07 


66.64 


46.57 


1982 


36.1 


^7.1 


49.3 


72.4 


48.2 


1983 


34.6 


fl6.1 


48.7 


68.5 


47.2 


1984 


35.1 


2f.5 


49.4 


68.8 


46.6 


1985 


35.8 


2/.2 


49.7 


70.6 


47.9 


Source: 


BJS Criminal victimization in the U.S.* 




1973 to 1985. table 87. 









Tlie decision to report a crime is often 
based on its seriousness 

Rep ortin/ crimes to the police, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 5, p. 4. 



Reporting rates for motor vehicle 
theft were higher than for burglary 
and for household larceny 

Repo r ting crimes to the police, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-9943?, December 
1985, table 1 and p. 11. 



The highest income group w;is more 
lilcely than the lowest incon^e 
group to report household crimes 

Reporting crimes to the police, BJS 
Special Repok^, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 5, p. 4. 
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Thefts resulting in large losses 
and serious violent crimes 
with injury are most likely 
to be reported to the police 



Percent reported 
to the poilce 

Motor vehicle theft 
involving loss of 

$250 or more 88% 

Rol)bery with injury and 

loss of $2S0 or more 76 

Ail crimes involving 

losses of $2S0 or more 73 

Purse snatching with 

loss of $2S0 or more 70 

Theft of $250 or more 66 



Aggravated assault 
with Injury 

Completed rape 



59 
55 



Attempted assault 

with wenpon 53 



Completed forcible 
entry burglary 

Simple assault 
with injury 

Computed robbery 
with lossof $10-$49 

Attempted assault 
without weapon 



49 
46 



36 

Theff of $50-|'»49 35 

Theft of $10-$49 13 

Theft of $M9 7 

Source: Reporting crimes to the 
police. DJS Special Report, 
NCJ-99432, December )985, p. 4. 



Someone other thvi ttie victim 
may report a crime to police 

Reporting crimes to the Doli<!e. BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 6, p. 4. 



Homeowners were more likely th;i 
renters to report household crimes 

BJ» Cr iminal Ictlmization in the 
U.S.. ;985, NCJ-104273, May 1987, 
table 94. 



Less than half of all violent 
crimes were r^K>rted to police 
during the years 1982-84 

Violent crime by strangers and 
nonstrangers, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-103702, January 1987, table 9. 

Many violent crimes were unreported 
because they w^e ''private matters," 
and many crimes of theft were '^ot 
important enough to report" 

Repor ti ng crimes to the police. BJS 
Specia. Report, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 12. 



Many violent crimes are repoirted to 
i^event the crimes from happening 
again, while many crimes of theft are 
reported because of a desire to 
recover property 

Reporting crimes to the ;)olice» BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 14. 
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Compensation for crime victims is 
becoming more available 



Victim compensation programs 
are still relatively new 

BJS Victim/witness legislation; An 
overview, NCS-94365, July 1984. 

Most State victim compensation 
programs help to recover medical 
costs and lost earnings 

BJS Victim/witnesi. legislation; An 
overviewt NCJ-94365, 
July 1984. 



In 1985, $80.8 million was paid 
to victims of ci jme by State 
compensation programs 

Office for Victims of Crime, 1985. 



Restitution pro^n^ms may pay 
victims for other losses, 
such as properly damage 

BJS Victim/witness legislation: An 
overview, NCJ-94C65, July 1984. 



Many States restrict offenders 
from profiting from their crimes 

BJS Victim/witness legislation: An 
overview, NCJ-94365, July 1984. 



Legislation strengthens the rights 
of victims and witnesses 

BJS Victim/witness legislation: An 
overview . NCJ-94365, 
July 1984. 



44 States, the IXstrict of Columbia, 
and the Virgin Islands have 
compensation programs to help 
victims of violent crime 

BJS 1987 update of Victim/witness 
legislation: An overview, BJS July 
1984 with assistance from the 
Nations' Organization for Victim 
AssistaiTce. 
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Who c Timits crime? 



How many criminals 
do we know about? 

Office of Technology Assessment, 
Ccngress of the United States. 

FBI Crime in the United States 1983. 
Jail inmates, 1983t BJS Bulletinf NCJ- 
99175, November 1985. 

Probation and parole 1983, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-94776, September 1984. 

Prisoners in 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
92949, April 1984. 



Which criminals do we loiow 
the most about? 

Murder/manslaughter— Includes 
attempts. 

Assault—Includes simple and 
aggravated assault. 

Other violent crimes— Licludes 
kidnaping, purse snatching, hit-and- 
run driving, and child abuse. 

Other property crimes— Includes 
arson, vandalism ^ and stolen property 
offenses. 



Public oirder— Includes weapons 
offenses, commercialized vice, sex 
offenses, gambling, suspicion, ouk^few 
and loitL'.ring law violations, runaways, 
offenses against family, drunkenness, 
vagrancy, family-related offenses, 
delinqu<!!ncy of a minor and habitual 
offenders. 

Driving; while intoxicated— Includes 
driving while intoxicated and under 
the influence of drugs. 

Sources: FBI Crime in the United 
States 1985, table 24, p. 164. Jail 
jnmatc s, 1983. BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
99175, November 1985, table 5, p. 4. 
BJS Siirvey of Prison Inmates 1979, 
unpublished data. 



What do the major sources tell us 
about who commits crime? 

See, for example, Michael J. 
Hindelang, "Race and involvement'in 
common law personal crimes," 
American Sociological Review, (1 K \ 
43:93-109; M. J. Hindelan^, 
"Variations in sex-race-^ge specific 
incidence rates c ' offending," 
American Socioloj i jical Review. (\981), 
46:461-474; Alfred Blumstein, "Cm the 
racial disproportionality of United 
States' prison populations," Journal of 
Criminal Law and Crimino) ogY / n9fig\ 
733:1,259-1,281; Patrick A. La/igan, 
"Racism on trial: New cvidem,e to 
explain the racial compositior of 
prisons in the United Slates," Journal 
of Criminal Law and Crimindogy. 
1985, vohime 76, number 3. 



Who is the "typical'* offender? 

FBI Crime in the United States 198 5, 
table 33, p. 174, and table 34, p. 1.6. 



What are the chanicteristics 
of arrestees and offender? 
in jaib and prisons? 

Statistica l abstract of the United 
States 1981. FBI Crime in the United 
States 1983. Jail inmates, 1983t BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-99175, November 1985, 
table 2, p. 2. BJS Survey of Inmates 
of Local Jails 1983, unpublished 
data. Prisoners in State and Federal 
institutions yearend 1983, unpublished 
data. 
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What is the re'^^tionship 
between atid crime? 



Serious crime arrest rates are highest 
in young age groups 

Age-specific arrest rates, U.S., 3-year 
averf ^cs, 1983-85 



Violent 
crime total 



Property 
crime total 



All ages 217.70 



837.80 



Source: FBI Uniform Crin e Reports, 
1983-85, unpublished data. 



Young people make up the largest proportion of offenders 
entering the criminal justice system 

Cumulative distribution of arrests by age of arrestee 





Under 














Offense 


21 


18-20 


21-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-t- 


Total 




31.4% 


49.5% 


67.0% 


78.9% 


86.6% 


100% 


Index 


30.8% 


46.5% 


61.6% 


75.5% 


8«.^% 


90.6% 


100% 


Violent 


15.8 


31.2 


50.0 


68.7 


81.1 


88.8 


100 


Property 


34.4 


50.4 


64.8 


77.5 


86.2 


91.4 


100 



Kote: Totals nay not add to 100% 
because of rounding. 



Source: FBI Crime in the United States 
1985, table 33, pp. 174-175. 



Under ag» 18 



Number o* pe -sons arrested 



Percent 



18 years of age and older _ 
Percenl 



under 


15.34 


232.48 


Offense 


1976 


1985 change 


1976 


1985 


change 


13-14 


243.36 


2,408.63 
















lb 


447.88 


3,423.10 


Total 


1,707,646 


1,407,261 


-17.6% 


5,134,923 


6,626,020 


-1-29.0% 


16 


575.51 


:i,684.29 


Murder and non- 














17 


662.63 


3,652.^' 


regligent 














18 


681.73 


3,292.44 


manslaughter 


1,221 


1,091 


-10.6 


11,661 


11,745 


+0.7 


19 


649.15 


2,684.85 


Forcible rape 


3,299 


3,868 


1-17.2 


15,719 


21.366 


+37.2 


20 


621.15 


2,235.89 


Robbery 


33,504 


26,820 


-19.9 


68,867 


/7,949 


+13.? 


21 


611.77 


1,961.75 


Aggravated assault 


29,672 


29,652 


-0.1 


140,418 


180,048 


+28.2 


22 


582.60 


1,735.95 


Burglary 


182,121 


113,614 


-37.6 


172,632 


185,09: 


+7 2 


2.^ 


554.95 


1,577.09 


Larceny-theft 


346,313 


303,675 


-12.3 


450,144 


627,306 


*39.4 


24 


532.37 


1,448.70 


Motor vehicie theft 


53,192 


35,037 


-34.1 


48,348 


57,723 


+19.4 


25-29 


441.27 


1,179.85 


Arson 


6,606 


5,482 


-17.0 


5,580 


7,694 


+37.9 


30-34 


315.62 


85'^.63 








35-39 


224.98 


575.76 


Violent crime* 


67,696 


61,431 


-9.3 


236,665 


291,308 


+23.1 


40-44 


165.44 


413.52 


Property crime 


588,232 


457,808 


-22.0 


676,704 


877,816 


+29.7 


45-49 


117.71 


312.94 






SO-54 


79.84 


243.57 


AI' iher crimes 


1,051,718 


888,022 


-15.6 


4,221,554 


5,456,896 


+29.3 


55-59 


50.66 


177.92 








6>64 


33.45 


130.21 
















65-1^ 


12.66 


65.64 


^Violent crimes if^ljde murder, forcible 


Source: 


FBI Crime in the United States 



rape, rojbcry,and a'^ravated assault. 
"Property crimes 'nclude burglary, larceny- 
theft, motor vehi^^e theft, and h.*son. 



1985. table 27, p. 168. 



Different age groups are arresfed and incarcerated f jr different types of crit es 



Percent of Tfe»t» \n tge group oft 



Cflni* tvpes Under 18" 


18-20 


21-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50f 


Vloient orlmevt 






*TO% 


"10% 






"TT* 


"m 


Ty% 


M u ri)er/m* ns! augh t cr 


.tr. 


.15 


.le 


.17 


.17 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.20 




.27 


.27 


.30 


.34 


.35 


.36 


.:4 


.30 


.24 




1.7 


l.t 


1.3 


1.1 


l.C 


.7 


.47 


.32 


.22 


Agsr«Y«te<) nsuult 


2.1 


2.2 


2.5 


2.t 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.5 


Simple •ss4uit 


4.7 


4.3 


«.o 


e.i 


6.1 


6.0 


5.6 


5.1 


4.2 


Property crime* 


41.8% 


24.9% 


19.4% 


lt.7% 


19.09% 


18.4% 


16.S% 


li.2% 


15.8% 


8un^«ry 


8.2 


5.0 


3.25 


2.e 


2.2 


1.7 


1.3 


1.0 


.7 


Lerctny 


22.0 


Il.t 


8.e 


t.4 


9.0 


8.8 


8.2 


8.2 


13.S 


tr^iot vehicle (hf 't 


2.S 


l.S 


.97 


.77 


.64 


.53 


.43 


.36 


.25 




.04 


.11 


.10 


.10 


.11 


.13 


.12 


.14 


.12 


Friud fonfery/embezzlement 


l.S 


2.« 


3.t 


4.4 


5.0 


5.2 


4.8 


4.0 


2.t 


Other property 


7.3 


3.7 


2.7 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


Drug abuit violations 


4.6% 


8.3% 


9.0% 


8.6% 


7.4% 


5.8% 


4.1% 


3.0% 


2.0% 


Public order* 


32.8% 


58.2% 


ei.7% 


62.1% 


63.0% 


65.7% 


69.6% 


73.0% 


74.8% 


Tfenpons 


l.S 


i.e 


1.9 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


DWI 


1.2 


9.e 


le.i 


17.9 


16.7 


21.0 


22.6 


13.4 


24.1 


Other 


30.1 


47.0 


44.0 


42.6 


42.8 


43.6 


45.5 


47.2 


49.3 



ToUl number 



1,762,539 1,468,114 1,966,499 7,803,471 1,226,504 794,079 487,908 310,976 569,459 



Notet Pereent4ge« may not add tc 100 
because of roundtnf . 

*12% of arrestees under 18 were arrested 
hr Jtatuf offenses. 

nPubUe order Includes commercialized vice, 
ie< offenses, f SThllng, offences against 
family, liquor Uws, drunkenness, disorderly 
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conduct, vagrancy, su^lclon, curfew laws, 
runaways, and all other offenses (except 
traffic). 

Sourret *Total arrest distribution by age, 
1985.* Crime In the United States 198:. 
Ubie 33, p(>. 174-1/5. 



Incarceration flndlngt— 

Ja il Inmates, 1983. BJ8 BuUatIn, NCJ- 

1{l75, November 1965, p. 5. 

P'bon admissions and releases. 1982, BJS 

Special Report, NCJ-9799S July 1965, pp. 

4*5. 
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Arrest rate trends rary by age group 

Arrests per 100,000 are^Ug^ible population 



Ages under 18 Ages 18-20 Ages 21-24 Ages 25-29 Ages 30-34 

Pwent Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Year Rate change Rate change 

1961 l,5d6 1.4 8,183 -3.0% 

1962 1,668 5.1 7,72£ -5.6 

1963 1,880 12.7 7,985 3.4 

1964 2,233 18.8 8,880 11.2 

1965 2,369 6.1 8,653 -2.6 

1966 2,485 4.9 8,614 -.4 

1967 2,779 11.8 9,260 7.5 

1968 3,P7 12,1 10,313 11.4 

1969 3,202 2.7 11,074 7.4 
1S70 3,379 5.5 11,866 7.2 

1971 3,609 6.8 11,979 l.O 

1972 3,441 -4.7 10,982 -8.3 

1973 3,608 4.9 11,287 2,8 

1974 4,122 14.3 13,097 16.0 

1975 3,897 -5.5 12,966 -1.0 

1976 3,930 0.8 13,057 .7 

1977 3,836 -2.4 13,041 -.1 

1978 3,911 2.0 13,810 5.9 

1979 3,811 -2.6 14,390 4.2 

1980 3,862 -3.S 14,718 2.3 

1981 3,631 -0.9 15,069 2.4 

1982 3,555 -2.1 16,216 7.6 

1983 3,215 -9.5 15,038 -7.3 

1984 3,162 -1.7 14,553 -3.2 

1985 3,335 5.5 15,049 3.4 



Rate 


change 


Rate 


change 


Rate 


change 


8,167 


-.7% 


6,859 


0% 


6,473 


-1.5% 


7,757 


-5.0 


6,632 


-3.3 


6,295 


-2.8 


7,776 


-.2 


6,543 


-1.3 


6,216 


-1.3 


7,863 


1.1 


6,44' 


-1.5 


6,145 


-1.1 


r,648 


2.7 


6,305 


-2.1 


5,976 


-2.8 


7,425 


-2.9 


6,057 


-3.9 


5,689 


-4 3 


7,977 


-7.4 


6,099 


-.7 


5,637 


-.9 


8,209 


2.9 


6,067 


-.5 


5,533 


-1.9 


8,927 


8.7 


6,412 


5.7 


5,695 


2.9 


9,512 


6.6 


6,758 


5.4 


S,S4$ 


* * 

-ft 


9,664 


1.6 


6,980 


3.3 


6,016 


1.2 


9,517 


-1.5 


6,500 


-6.9 


5,782 


-3.9 


9,386 


-1.4 


6,351 


-2.3 


5,419 


-6.3 


10,387 


10.7 


7,000 


10.2 


5,600 


3.3 


9,961 


-4.1 


6,S5> 


-2.0 


5,406 


-3.5 


10,446 


4.9 


7,180 


4.7 


5,656 


4.6 


10,541 


.& 


7,356 


3.5 


5,461 


-3.4 


10,967 


4.C 


7,636 


3.8 


5,652 


3.5 


11,227 


2.4 


7,747 


1.5 


5,561 


0 


11,538 


2.8 


8,082 


4.3 


5,849 


3.5 


11,949 


3.6 


8,663 


7.2 


6,163 


5-4 


13,221 


10.6 


9,702 


12.0 


7,076 


14.8 


12,748 


-3.6 


9,596 


-1.1 


7,074 


0 


12.847 


.8 


9,641 


.5 


7,093 


.3 


13,054 


1.6 


9,847 


2.1 


7,181 


1.2 



Arrests per 100,000 age-eligible population 





Ages 35-39 


Ages 


40-44 


Ages 45-49 


Ages 50 and over 


All 


ages 


Year 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


Rate 


change 


Rate 


change 


Rate 


change 


Rate 


change 


Ratr 


cht ge 


1961 


6,321 


-1.9% 


5,921 


-1.9% 


5,384 


-3.0% 


2,594 


-2.0% 


3,877 


-1.3% 


1962 


6,186 


-2.1 


5,874 


-.8 


5,216 


-3.1 


2,539 


-2.1 


3,798 


-2.0 


1963 


6,163 


-.4 


5,877 


0 


5,153 


-1.2 


2,511 


-1.1 


3,860 


1.6 


1964 


5,994 


-2.7 


5.718 


-2.7 


4,971 


-3.5 


2,455 


-2.2. 


3,968 


2.8 


1965 


5,944 


-.8 


5,634 


-1.5 


5,010 


.8 


2,409 


-1.9 


3,994 


.6 


1966 


5,413 


-8.9 


5,131 


-8.4 


4,850 


-3.2 


2,298 


-4.6 


3,908 


-2.1 


ir67 


5,454 


.7 


5,250 


1.7 


4,880 


-z.$ 


2,186 


-4.9 


4,055 


3.8 


1968 


5,332 


-2.2 


5,098 


-2.9 


4,448 


-4.9 


2,065 


-5.S 


4,183 


3.2 


1969 


5,467 


2.5 


5,172 


1.4 


4,536 


2.0 


2,053 


-.6 


4,359 


4.2 


1970 


5,678 


3.9 


5,273 


2.0 


4,560 


.5 


2,050 


1 


4,577 


5.0 


1971 


5,759 


1.4 


5,271 


0 


4,546 


-.3 


2,011 




4,717 


3.1 


1972 


5,425 


-5.8 


4,954 


-6.0 


4,235 


-6.8 


1,829 


-9.0 


4,473 


-5.2 


1973 


5,151) 


-5.0 


4,700 


-5.1 


4,076 


-3.7 


1,739 


-4.9 


4,458 


-.3 


1974 


5,206 


1.0 


4,716 


.3 


4,002 


-1.8 


1,G29 


-6.3 


4,847 


8.7 


1975 


5,011 


-3.7 


4,480 


-5.0 


3,776 


-5.7 


1,513 


-7.1 


4,673 


-3.6 


1976 


5,205 


3.9 


4,621 


3.2 


3,824 


1.3 


1,515 


.1 


4,804 


2.8 


1977 


5,049 


-3.0 


4,i88 


-2.9 


3,670 


-4.0 


1,450 


-4.3 


4,754 


-1.0 


1978 


4,979 


-1.4 


4,415 


-1.6 


3,584 


-2.3 


1,376 


-5.1 


4,868 


2.4 


1979 


4,313 


-3.3 


4,206 


-4.7 


3,395 


-5.3 


1,296 


-5.8 


4,865 


-.1 


1980 


4,749 


-1.3 


4,074 


-3.1 


3,291 


-3.1 


1,237 


-4.6 


4,881 


.3 


1981 


5,006 


5.4 


M76 


2.5 


3,380 


2.7 


1,253 


1.3 


5,033 


3.1 


1982 


5,276 


5.4 


4,444 


6.4 


3,490 


3.3 


1, i56 


.2 


5,371 


6.7 


1983 


5,2S6 


-.8 


4,259 


-4.2 


3,394 


-2.7 


1,190 


-5.3 


5,126 


-4.6 


1984 


5,286 


.9 


4,133 


-3.0 


3,279 


-3.4 


1,143 


-3.9 


5,043 


-1.6 


1985 


5,311 


.5 


4,103 


-0.7 


3,155 


-3.8 


1,088 


-4.9 


5,113 


1.4 



Note: Rate per 10J,000 inhabitants for are from census publlcationr (current Source; FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 

each given age group. The U.S. population population reports). Arrest oata are for 1961-85, unpublished data, 

was adjusted for UCR coverage before the totf > reported arrests In the given age 

^ ^te calculated. U.S. population data group. 
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Average age at arrest varies by type of crime 
















Avcrasre esre of arrestees 




















Motor 








Forcible 




Aggravated 




Larceny- 


vehicle 




Year 


Miin)pp 

Ifl U 1 


rape Rot>berv 


assault 


BurRlary 


theft 


theft 


Arson 


1965 


32.56 


24.74 


23.18 


30.42 


20.33 


21.71 


19.12 


19.25 


1966 


32.09 


2t.82 


22.70 


29.92 


19.93 


21.40 


18.99 


18.48 


1967 


32.16 


2m.77 


22.44 


29.72 


19!88 


21.45 


19.05 


19.16 


1968 


31.27 


24.63 


21.99 


29.47 


19.61 


21.26 


19.04 


19.42 


1969 


30.84 


24.54 


21.84 


29.18 


19!71 


21.47 


19.33 


19.85 


1970 


30.66 


24.57 


21.80 


29.27 


19.92 


21.69 


19*66 


20.44 


1971 


30.33 


;4.52 


21.90 


28.96 


19.96 


21.61 


20.14 


21.13 


1972 


29.70 


24.76 


22.04 


28.99 


19.93 


21*76 


20.14 


20.50 


1973 


29.89 


25.06 


21.85 


28.76 


19.62 


21.96 


19.76 


20.^9 


1974 


29.82 


25.01 


21.74 


28.52 


19.48 


21.57 


19.73 


20.40 


1975 


29.74 


25.52 


21.69 


28.39 


19.59 


22.20 


19.99 


21.07 


1976 


29.61 


25*71 


22.05 


28.32 


19.82 


22.63 


20.21 


21.10 


1977 


29.72 


26.02 


"2.18 


28.27 


19.80 


22.82 


20.30 


21.61 


1978 


29.88 


26.43 


21.90 


28.30 


19.84 


23.07 


20.45 


21.98 


1979 


29.71 


26.18 


22.20 


28.08 


20.12 


23.36 


20.55 


21.77 


1980 


29.32 


26.49 


22.36 


28.20 


20.61 


23.80 


4 1 no 


22.56 


1981 


2<>.56 


26.78 


22.69 


28.48 


20.98 


24.39 


21.83 


22.94 


1982 


29.56 


26.78 


23.05 


28.64 


21.35 


24.93 


22.39 


24.14 


1983 


29.ri 


27.31 


23.24 


28.75 


21.60 


25.08 


22.66 


24.11 


1984 


9.9.15 


27.84 


23.44 


28.83 


21.90 


25.11 


22.71 


23.87 


1985 


^9.77 


27.98 


23.57 


28.69 


21.89 


25.20 


22.24 


23.88 










Average apre of arrestees 








Forgery 












Drug 






and coun- 


EmlMJZ- 


Stolen 




Sex 


abuse 




Year 


terfeiting Fraud 


zlemenl 


property 


Weapons 


offenses 


violations 


Ga m^.inf? 


1965 


29.38 


32.99 


32.78 


24.37 


28.31 


28.64 




39.30 


1966 


28.71 


32.70 


32.74 


23.79 


28.38 


28.66 


25.73 


39.50 


1967 


27.69 


31.86 


32.21 


23.73 


28.46 


28.49 


23.81 


40.06 


1968 


27.67 


31.54 


3t.:f5 


23.30 


28.33 


28.49 


22.43 


40.27 


1969 


27.16 


31.09 


31.52 


23.67 


28.51 


28.49 


22.42 


40.64 


1970 


27.23 


31.17 


30.74 


23.80 


28.79 


28.35 


22.43 


40.66 


1971 


27.29 


31.06 


30.62 


23.62 


28.29 


28.68 


22.38 


40.03 


1972 


27.23 


30.80 


30.15 


23.59 


29.10 


28.60 


22.28 


40.47 


1973 


26.82 


30.09 


29.62 


23.10 


28.87 


29.24 


21.76 


30.80 


1974 


25.98 


29.85 


29.33 


22.80 


28.32 


27.94 


21.75 


38.93 


1975 


26.03 


30.36 


29.68 


23.02 


28.09 


28.42 


22.23 


39.19 


1976 


26.30 


30.28 


29.05 


23.28 


28.31 


2P.82 


22.56 


38.08 


i977 


26.42 


28.70 


28.58 


23.10 


28.15 


29.03 


22.82 


38.80 


1978 


26.49 


29.41 


28.63 


23.21 


28.04 


29.15 


22.78 


38.30 


1979 


26.23 


30.11 


28.53 


23.04 


27.53 


28.98 


23.08 


38.10 


1980 


26.49 


30.48 


28.50 


23.53 


27.69 


29.04 


23.84 


37.86 


1981 


27.11 


30.32 


"8.64 


24.15 


27.95 


29.40 


24.30 


37.85 


1982 


27.28 


30.38 


.9.41 


24.60 


28.25 


29.70 


25.01 


37.66 


1983 


27.69 


30.37 


-•'.87 


24.82 


28.34 


29.97 


35.63 


37.93 


1984 


27.52 


30.42 


29.58 


24.90 


28.00 


30.34 


25.91 


37.69 


1985 


27.26 


30.44 


29.12 


24.53 


27.67 


30.27 


26.14 


37.46 


Source: A^e specific arrest rates and rac*>- 


offenses 1965-85, 


FBI Uniform Crime 


specffic arrest rates for selected 




Reporting Program, December 1986. 



Participation in crime declines with age 

Criminal careers oi habitual felon>. , 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administraticn> U.S. Department of 
Justice, July 1978. 



Examinine recidivism, BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-96501, February 1985, 
pp. 3-4. 

M. A. Peterson et al.. Who commits 
crimes; A survey of prison inmates 
(Cambridge, Mass: Oelgeschlager, 
Gunn and Hain, 1981). 



Many older prison inmates had 
never been to prison before 

Care er atterns in crime ; BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-88672, June 1983. 



The average age of arrestees 
for most crimes remained fairly 
constant from 1965 to 1985 

Age-specific arrest rates and race- 
specific arrest rates for selected 
offenses 1965-85, FBI Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, December 1986, 
pp. 130-131. 



Historically, studies have shown 
property crimes to be more typical 
of youths than of older offenders 

Cline further called for longitudinal 
research that examined differences in 
social class, educational level, and 
family characteristics. Hugh F. Cline, 
"Criminal behavior over the life span," 
in Constancy and change in human 
development, O. G. Brim, Jr. and J. 
Kagan, eds* (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1980), pp. 641- 
674. 



Adults commit more serious crimes 
than juveniles 

Patrick A. Langan and David P. 
Farrington, "Two-track or one-track 
justice? Some evidence from an 
English longi. idinal survey," Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology 
(1983), 74 (2);545. 

Using 1980 values, the average value 
of 34 juvenile crimes was 196 pounds; 
of 22 young adult crimes, 487 pounds; 
and of 7 adult crimes, 8,103 pounds. 
For 4 out of 7 adult crimes, the net 
was 5,000 pounds, whereas no juvenile 
crimes had values that high. 
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Repeat offenders are responsible 
for much of the Nation*s crime 



Who are career criminals? 

John E. Rolph and Jan M. Chaiken, 
Identifying high-rate serious criminals 
from official records (Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The RAND Corporation, R- 
3422-NlJ, April 1987), pp. 1-7. 

A. Blumstein, J. Cohen, J. Roth, and 
C. Visher (eds.). Criminal careers and 
"career criminals, " volume 1 
(Washington: National Academy 
Press, 1986), pp. 12-19. 

" A. Inciardi, Careers in crime 
jago: Rand McNally College 
jolishing Co.. 1975), pp. 5-7. 



A few criminals commit many crimes 

• In Philadelphia, high-rate offenders 
made up only 23% of all the offenders 
but committed 61% of all the crimes. 

Marvin E. Wolfgang and Paul E. Tracy, 
"The 1945 and 1958 birth cohorts: A 
comparison of the prevalence, 
incidence, and severity of delinquent 
behavior." Paper prepared at the 
Conference on "Public Danger, 
Dangerous Offenders and the Criminal 
Justice System," sponsored by Harvard 
University and the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government through a grant 
from the National Jnstitute of Justice 
(February 11-12, 1982). 

Table 6b "Offenders and offenses by 
delinquent subgroups (cohort 11 
males)" gives data showing that 
chronic recidivists (defined on page 8 
as five or more arrests) made up 
22.9% of all t'ne male offenders 
(defined as having a police contact by 
age 18) and were responsible for 51% 
of all the offenses (defined as a olice 
contact). 

• In Racine, Wisconsin, high-rat 
offenders made up 24% of all thi 
offenders but v responsible fo 
63% of all the crimes. 



Lyle W. Shannon, Assessing the 
relationship to adult criminal careers 
to juvenile care <*»*s> final report 
submitted to N ional Institute for 
Juvenile Justice and Dc quency 
Prevention, U.S. Depart ant of 
Justice, Washington, not dated. 

Table 2 in chapter 7 of the report sa^s 
that 2i.7% of the males from the 1955 
birth cohort had at least one felony 
contact with the police through 
around age 21 (see also chapter 2, 
page 2 for details on length of 
followup). Table 3 in cliapter 7 says 
t.hat 5.1% of the 1955 cohort males 
were chronic offenders (meaning they 
had 5 or more felony contacts) and 
these chronic offenders accounted for 
63.1% of all contacts. Therefore, 
chronic offenders ir.ade up 24% of all 
offenders (since 5.1/21.7 = 24%) and 
accounted for 63% of all (felony) 
contacts. 

• In Columbus, Ohio, high-rate 
offenders made up 34% of all the 
offenders but committed 68% of all 
the crimes. 

Donna Hamparian, Richard Schuster 
Simon Dinitz, and John P, Conrad, T-ra 
violent few (Lexington, Mass.: F 
Lexington Books, 1978), pp. 52-'. 

Page 52 of The violent fe w gives 
findings from a study of 811 boys a 
girJi born in 1956-58 who were 
arrested at least once before reaching 
adulthood. The 811 youths were 
arrested 3,373 times; 33.6% were 
chronic recici^'^'rts (defined as five or 
mor arrests). As shovn below, this 
information plus the data given in 
table 4-1 (p. 53) form the basis for the 
conclusion that 34% of the offenders 
were high-rate offenders who 
accounted for 68% of all the offenses. 

Other sources: 

Dunford and Elliott, "Estimation of 
probability of arrest per crinra," 
National Youth Survey, 1984, table 7 
in Blumstein et al.. Criminal careers 
and "career criminai s." vol. 1 
(Washington: National Academy 
Press, 1986), p. 338. 

Jan M. Chaiken and Marcia R. 
Chaiken, Varieties of criminal 



behavior (Santa Monica: The RAND 
Oornoratif % 1982), p. 44, table A.19, 
P,-^. 213-? 

Cu rbing the repeat offender; A 
strategy tor prosecutors 
(Washington: Institute for Lav; and 
Social Research, 1977), p. 8 and 9. 

Recidivism of young paroleest BJS 
Special Refjort, NCJ-104916, May 
1987, p. 1. 



High-rate offenders seldom specialize 
in one type of crime 

Highlights of interim findings and 
implications^ PROMIS Research 
Project (Washington: Institute for 
Law and Social Research, 1977), p. 11. 

A. Blumstein and J. Cohen, 
"Estimation of individual crime rates 
from arrest records," Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology (1979), 
70(4):581. 



Few repeat offenders 
are full-time criminals 

r . Schmalleger, "World of the career 
criminal," Human Nature (1^ 9), 
20:50. 



Vt^nile delinquency often 

• shadows adult criminal activity 

A. Langan and David P. 
i . -or., "Two -track or one-track 
j js, •* £>ome evidence from an 
E'^glish longitudinal survey," Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criniinology 
(1983), 74(2): 519-546. 

Rudy A. Haapanen and Carl F. 
Jesness, Early identification of the 
chronic offender. Department of the 
Youth Authority, State of California, 
February 1982, pp. 29-32. 
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The more sc/ioas the juvenile career, 
the greater the chances of adult 
criminality 

Laura A. Winterfield, Criminal 
careers of juveniles in New York 
City (New York: VERA Institute of 
Justice, 1986) table 15, where 
"serious" = careers 3 + 4. 
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Long-term studies show thai the 
more often a person is arresled, 
the greater the chances of being 
arrested again 

Alfred Blumstein, David P. 
Farrington, and Soumyo Moitra, 
"Delinquency careers: Innocents, 
desisters and persiste^s," in Michael 
H. Tonry and Norval Morris, eds.. 
Crime and justice; An annual review 
of research) volume 6 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1985;. 

"The impact of prior criminal history 
on recidivism in Illinois," Research 
Bulletin #3 , Illinois Criminal Justice 
Information Autiiority (1986). 



The more often an offender is 
arrested before going to prison, 
the more likely and the sooner that 
person will be arrested after his or her 
release 

Recidi vism r ' v cur.g parolees, BJS 
Special Repon, NCJ-104916, May 
198V, pp. 4 and 5. 



Criminal history, age, and drug use 
ai e among the best correlates 
of future criminedity 

P. Hoffman, "Screening for risk: A 
revised Salient Factor Score (SFS 
81)." Journal of Criminal Justice 
(1983;, 1j:539-547. 

S. Klein and M. Caggiano, The 
prevalance, predictability and policy 
implicatiors of recidivism (Santa 
Monica, C'ilif.: The RAND 
Corporation, August 1986), table 3.9. 

After their release from custody, 
offenders continue to commit crimes 
afid often serious crimes 



J. Petersilia, S. Turner, and J. 
Peterson, P risop versus probation in 
C alifornia (Santa Monica, Calif.: The 
RAND Corporation, 1986), pp. 15-21. 

Examin in g recidivism , BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-96501, February 1985, 
pp. 1-4. 



The older the offender at the time 
of arrest, the longer he is likely 
to continue his criminal career 

A. Blumstein, J, Cohen, J. Roth, and 
C. Visher (eds.). Cri minal careers arid 
"car eer criminals ," vol. 1 
(Washington: National Academy 
Press, 1986), pp. 5, 91-94. 

Jacqueline Cohen, "Incapacitation as a 
strategy for crime control: 
Possibilities and pitfalls," in vol. 5, 
Crime and Ju stic e: An Annual Review 
of Research , M. tonry and N, Morris, 
eds. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983), pp. 62-63. 



Despite repeated convictions and 
incarcerations, many offenders 
continue to believe they can get 
away with committing crimes 

Jan M. Chaiken and Marcia R. 
Chaiken, Varieties of cr imina l 
be havior ("Santa Monica, CaJif.: The 
RAND Corporation, 1982), pp. 172- 
173. 



Motivations foi cr'me range from 
thrill-seeking to need for money 

Criminal careers of habitual fe l ons , 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Justice, July 1978. 
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How 'io ihe offense characteristics 
of n\<>n and women dif fer? 



Relatively few offenders are female 

FBI Cri me in the United States 1985, 
table 37, p. 181. 

BJS Children in custody: 11^82/83 
Census of Juvenile Detention and 
Correctional Facilities, NCJ-101686, 
September 1986, table 2, p. 5. 

Jail inm ates 1984 , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
101094, May 1986. 

Prisoners in 1984 , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
97118, April 1985. 



Offense patterns differ 
for mal***"» and females 

BJS Survey of Inmates of T^ate 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 

Jail inmates , 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
99175, Novomber 1985, p. 5. 

Crime in the United States 1984. 
tables 27 and 37 and p. 161 and 1985, 
table 37, p. 181. 



Donald E. Pryo.^ and Walter F. Smith, 
"Significant research findings 
concerning pretrial release," Pretrial 
issues (Washington: Pretrial Services 
Resource Center, February 1982). 
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For UCR Index Crimes, the arrest rate of females is much 
lower than that of males, but has risen faster 



Arrest rat"' per 100,000 U.S. resident population 







Male 






Female 






Index 


Violent 


Property 


Index 


Violent 


Pjoperty 


Year 


crimes 


crimes 


crimes 


crimes 


crimes 


crimes 


19a 


1,604 


341 


1,263 


318 


36 


282 


1972 


1,514 


349 


1,165 


319 


37 


282 


1973 


1,554 


364 


1,190 


336 


39 


297 


1974 


1,R68 


414 


1,455 


418 


45 


373 


1975 


\,oA\ 


393 


1,446 


420 


43 


377 


1976 


1,779 


384 


1,395 


414 


42 


372 


1977 


1,739 


381 


1,358 


418 


42 


376 


1978 


1,790 


414 


1,375 


420 


45 


376 


1979 


1,810 


416 


1,394 


415 


44 


370 


1980 


1,848 


426 


1,422 


405 


45 


360 


1981 


1,843 


422 


1,420 


415 


45 


370 


1982 


1,883 


437 


1,446 


438 


48 


390 


1983 


1,746 


406 


1,340 


418 


46 


371 


1984 


1,684 


404 


1,281 


410 


46 


364 


1985 


1,698 


390 


1,308 


435 


45 


390 


Percent 












increase 












1971" 


•85 5.9% 


14.4% 


3.6% 


36.8% 


25.0% 


.'fj.3% 



Percent 

increase/ 

decrease 

1975-85 -7.8% -1.3% -9.5% 3.6% 4.7% 3.4% 



Note: The U.S. population was adjusted for Source: FBI Uniform Crime Reports 

UCR coverage before the rate per 100,000 1971-85, unpubhshec: data, 

males and females was calculated. U.S. 
population data are from census publications 
(current population r.2ports). 



While all prison populations >.we been growing d*amatically, 
the women^s share has risen from 4% to 5% in the past decade 



Percent of 

Men Women prison popu- 





*Jumbcr 


PerCtf.it 
change 


Number 


Percent 
chantre 


lation that 
are women 


1974 


221,630 




8,091 




3.5% 


1975 


244,149 


10.1% 


9,f67 


19.5% 


3.8 


1976 


266,830 


9.3 


11,170 


5.5 


4.0 


1977 custody 


279,626 


4.8 


12,041 


7.8 


4.1 


1977 jurisdiction 


287,745 




12,279 




4.1 


1978 


294,5.''0 


2.4 


12,746 


3.8 


4.2 


1979 


301,462 


2.4 


12,995 


2.0 


4.3 


1980 


316,401 


5.0 


13,420 


3.3 


4.1 


1981 


354,393 


12.0 


15,537 


15.8 


4.2 


1982 


396,021 


11.7 


1^78^ 


14.5 


4.3 


1983 


417,835 


5.5 


19,020 


6.9 


4.4 


1984 


443,013 


6.0 


20,850 


8.9 


4.5 


1985 


480,510 


8.5 


23,091 


10.7 


4.6 



Note: Before 1977, NPS reports were based on 
the custody population. Beginning in 1977, they 
were based on the jurisdiction population. Both 
figurciarc shown for 1977 to facilitatr year-to- 
year Comparisons. 



Sources- B.'^ Prisoners in State and Federal 
in stitutions on December 31, 1982. August 1984, 
figur-s 1 and 10, pp. 1 and 7. Prisoners in 1985^ 
BJS Bulletin, NCJ-101384, June 1986, tabic 5. 
1982-85 NaMonal Prisoner Statistics, 
unpublished data on prisoners in 1983 ar '385. 
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A relatively large proportion of 
offende r s come from minority groups 

The number of black criminals 
is disproportionately high 

FBI Crime in th.^ United States ?985, 
tab^e 38. 

Jail inmates 1984. BJS BuUtMn. NCJ- 
101094, May 1986. 

BJS National Prisoner Statistics 1984, 
unpublished data. 

Joan Petersilia, Racial dis ^ "'* 'ses in 
the criminal justice system ata 
Monica Calif.: The RAND 
Corporation, 1983) pp. 34-48. 

Prison adn.issiops and releases, 1983, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-100532, 
March 1986, pp. 4-5. 

Prison admissions id releases 1983 
showed that sentences imposed on 
blacks convicted of manslaughter, 
rape, assaul' and kidnaping were 
longer than those for whices convicted 
of the same offenses. Over all 
offenses, sentences for blacks were 12 
months lon( er than those for whites. 
However, controlling for the 
differential effects of various State 
sentencing practices and offenses, the 
estimated mean sentence length for 
blanks was almost 3 moLths shorter 
(63.6 montns) than the actual 
sentences for whites (66.3 months). 



Victim reports confirm the pattern 
of arrests by race 

Patrick A. Lan n, "Racism on trial: 
New evidence to explain the racial 
composition of prisons in the United 
States," Journal of Criminal Law and 
C riniinolog y (Fall 1985), 76:3. 

Langan obtained crime victims' 
descriptions of their assailants' race 
from an analysis of 1982 NCS 
victimization survey data, using only 
black find white adults. 
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The lifetime chance of incarceration 
is six times higher for blacks 
than for whites 

The prevalence of imprisonment, LUS 
Special ReporS NCJ-93657, July 
1985, p. 5. 

Langan calculated the lifetime 
prevalence of imprisonment estimates 
using a statistical model known to 
demographers as a life table. Data 
from the 1974 and 1979 Survey of 
Inmates of State Correctional 
Facilities and Census of State 
Correctional Facilities were used to 
derive two estimates for 1973 and 
1979— an inmate survey estimate and 
an admissions census estimate. Two 
estimates were used for each year 
because the number of first 
admissions to State prisons, which is 
critical ^o estimate lifetime 
prevalence of imprisonment, was not 
recorded directly. The inmate survey 
provides an underestimate and the 
admissions census an overestimate of 
the lifetime prevalence of 
imprisonment; the true figut-e lies 
somewhere between the two. 

Larry Greenfeld, "Measuring the 
application and use of punishment," 
paper presented at the American 
Society of Criminology meeting, 
November 12, 1981, p. 10. 



The proportion of black State 
prisoners in the South is more 
consistent with their shve of the 
population than in other regions 

Statistical abstract of the United 
States 1984 . BJS National Prisoner 
Statistics, 1984, unpublished data. 



Blacks were more likely than whites 
to be violent offenders 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985> 
table 38, p. 182. 

Prison admissions and releases^ 1983, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-100582, 
March 1986, table 1, p. 2 and table 3, 
p. 3. 



The proportion of Hispanics in 
prisons and jails is greater than 
in the total U.S. populatioa 

Jail inmates 1S84, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
101094, May 1986. BJS National 
Prisoner Statistics 1984, unpublished 
data. 

Jail inmates, 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
99175, November 1985. 

BJS 1983 Survey of Inmates of Local 
Jails, unpublished data. 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985. 
table 39, p. 186. 

BJS Prisoners in State and Federal 
^:itutior.s on December 31, 1984, 
unpublished data. 

Note: Of the jurisdictions that 
repcrted ' -nate data for the NPS-1 in 
1984, 40 ttjporied ethnicity. 
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What are the social and economic 
characteristics of offenders? 



The relationship of aii offender's 
social and economic background to 
crime has been hotly debated 

S. and E. Glueck, Family environment 
and delinquency (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1962). 

J. G. Weiss and J. Sederstrom, The 
preventioi of serious delinquency; 
What to uo ? National Institute of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency, 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Justice, 1981. 

M. Wolfgang, R. Figlio, anr* T. Seliin, 
Delinquency in a birth cohort 
(Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, ir?2). 



A high proportion of offenders grew 
up in homes with one parent 

BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 



BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983, unpublished data. 

Statistical abstract of the United 
States 1937, Df cember 1986, p. 48, 
table 67. 

For further reading see— 
H. Rankin, "Fa^iily context of 
delinquency," Social Problems (April 
1983), 30(4):466-79. 



R. Giallombardo, "Female 
delinquency," in Critical issues in 
juvenile delinquency, David Shichor 
and Delos H. Kelly, eds. (Lexington: 
Heath Lexington Books, 1980). 

S. K. Datesman and F. R. Scarpitti, 
"Female delinquency in broken homes- 
A reassessment," Criminology (May 
1975), 13(1): 33-35. 

J. M. Andrew, "Delinquency, sex, and 
family variables," Social Biology 
(Summer 1976), 23(2): 168-71. 

L. Rosen and K. Neilson, "Broken 
home and delinquency," in Crime in 
society, Leonard D. Savitz and 
Norman Johnston, eds. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1978). 

L. W. Shannon, Assessing the 
relationship of adult criminal careers 
to juvenile careers. National Institute 
of Justice, 1978. 

K. Wilkin'^on, "Broken family and 
juvenile delinquency: Scientific 
explanation or ideology," in Juvenile 
delinquency: A book of readings, 3rd 
edition, R. Giallombardo, ed. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1976). 

K. Wilkinson, "Broken home and 
delinquent behavior: An alternative 
interpretation of contradictory 
findings," in Understanding crime, 
Travis Hirschi and Michael 
Gottfredson, eds. (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1980), pp. 21-42. 

J. W. C. JOiinstone, "Delinquency and 
the changing American family," in 
Critical issues in juvenile delinquency, 
David Shichor and Delos Kelly, eds. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Heath Lexington 
Books, 1980). 
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For a discussion of the relationship 
between delinquency and one-parent 
families among juveniles from middle 
class families, see— 



BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 



Most inmates have dependent children 

BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983, unpublished data. 



M. Hennessy, P. J. Richards, and R. A. 
Berk, "Broken homes and middle class 
delinquency: A reassessment," 
Criminology (February 1S78), 
15{4):505-28- 

P. Richards, R. A. Berk, and B. 
Forster, Crime as play; Delinquency 
in a middle class suburb (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Company, 
1979). 



Many offenders have been victims 
of childhood abuse 

D. O. Lewis et al., "Violent juvenile 
delinquents; psychiatric, neurological, 
and ab* ^e factors," Journal of the 
American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry (1979). 18:307-319. 

Ounce of prevention; Toward an 
understanding of the causes of 
violence: Preliminary report to the 
people of California. California 
Commission on Crime Control and 
Violence Prevention, 1982. 

Chuck Winter, "Victims," film. Chuck 
Winter, Inc., 1981. 



Prison and jail inmates were likely 
to have relatives who served time 

BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 

BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983, unpublished data. 

Phyllis Jo Baunach, Mothers in priso n 
(New Brum //ick, N.J.: Transaction, 
Inc., 1985), p. 24. 



Most offenders were not married 



The level of education reached 
by j^l and prison inmates was far 
below the national average 



Educational 
attainment rate 



Last grade 


1979 


1983 


u.s. 


completed 


inmates 


inmates 


total 


No school/ 








kindergarten 


15 


2 


60 


1-7 years 


104 


50 


397 


8th grade 


98 


48 


376 


9-11 years 


63 


39 


2,319 


12th grade 


8 


8 


8,579 


13-15 years 


4 


4 


5,217 


16 or more years 


1 


1 


3,067 



Source: BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, unpublished 
data. BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983 unpublished data. Educ» *' onal attainment 
in the United States: March 1^79 and 1978, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
356, U.S. Bureau of the Census, p. 8. 



BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 

Educational level was associated 
with type of offense 

Percent of 
Inmates wtK> 
completed 
high school 

Current offense Jail Prison 



Violent offenses 


28% 


57% 


Property offenses 


36 


29 


Drug offenses 


11 


10 


Public order offenses 


22 


4 


Not available 


3 


0 



Total completing 64,430 58,655 
high school 

Sources: BJS Survey of Inmates 
of State Correctional Facilities, 
1979, unpublished data. BJS Survey 
of Inmates of Local Jails, 1983, 
unpublished data. 



Many offenders were unemployed 



Population Rates per 100,000 





U.S. males 


1983 


1979 


U.S. 


[X)pu!8tion 




age 16-64 


jail 


prison 


Jail 


Prison 


Total 


67,860 


223,552 


274,563 


329 


405 


In labor fcrce 


58,268 


192,562 


231,030 


330 


396 


Employed 


54,169 


119,103 


192,800 


220 


356 


Unemployed 


4,099 


73,459 


38,230 


1,792 


933 


Not in labor force 












(not looking) 


9,592 


30,990 


42,423 


323 


442 



To get data for males age 16-64 the 
following calculations were performed. 



Age 16-64 





Age 


Age 


(age 65+ 




65+ 


lit 


less aee 16+) 


Total civilian 








population 


9,839 


77,699 


67,860 


In labor force 


1,877 


60,145 


58,263 


Employed 


1,819 


55,988 


54,169 


Unemployed 


58 


4,157 


4,099 


Not In labor force 


7,962 


17,554 


9,592 



Sources: Current po:juIation report, NCJ-80697, January 1982. Jail inmates. 

Popu l ation profile of U.S. 1980, U.S. Bureau 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-99175, November 

of the Census, table 272, pp. 1-118 to 1981s table 3, p, 3. 
l-"» 23. Priso'tis and prisoners, BJS Bulletin, 



Statistical abstractor the United 
States 1984, December 1983, tnble 
51, p. 43, table 42, p. 44, and table 54, 
p. 45. 

Jail inmates, 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
'39175, November 1985, table 2, p. 2. 
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A high proportion of adult felons 
lacked steady employment 

M. Peterson and A. Bracken, Doing 
crime; A survey of California p rison 
inmates (Santa Monica, Calif: The 
RAND Corporation, 1980). 

Several studies indicate that the 
relationship between unemployment 
and crime is tenuous at best. 
Cavanagh reviewed theories of tne 
direct and indirect impacts of 
unemployment and crime. Economic 
theories posit that people turn to 
crime as they are unable to support 
themselves through legal means. 
Sociological theorias suggest that 
those who are unemployed have little 
to lose by their involvement in 
crime.. In essence, the costs of crime 
are reduced. From his review, the 
author concluded that although 
theories often assume a relationship, 
research has not consistently 
supported this relationship. Moreover, 
while there is a consensus that 
economic factors may relate to crime, 
the nature and extent of this role are 
limited. 

Tropp found that the meii.odology 
used to examine these linkages was 
inadequate. Freidman found that 
steadily employed males who 
participated in a subsidized work 
program in 1972 were arrested less 
often than those in a control group 
whc were not steadily employed both 
during and following program 
participation. However, he was 
unable to ascertain the relationship 
between unemployment and crime. 
Thornberry and Christenson argue that 
the traditionally assumed notion that 
unemployment cause3 crime is 
misleading, because it ignores the 
potentially reciprocal causal influence 
that crime may have on employment. 
Freeman suggested that stronger 
evidence shows that criminal 
sanctions have a greater impact on 
crime than labor/market factors, and 
that widely differing crime rates are 
linked loosely to labor/market 
conditions. 

On the oi;:o- hand, some studies 
suggest a positive relationship 
between unemployment and crime. 
Sviridoff and Thompson noted that 
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increases in prison population and in 
the number of homicides and property 
crimes vary with the fluctuations of 
unemployment. Similarly, Long and 
Witte found that unemployment may 
increase violent crime, because 
unemployment reduces the costs of 
crime and because those who are 
unemployed may have more family 
stress and more time for contacts 
with others in unstructured settings. 

For further reading see— 

S. K. Long and A. D. Witte, "Current 
economic trends: implications for 
crime and criminal justice," Crime 
and criminal justice in a declining 
economy. Kevin N. Wright, ed. 
(Boston: Oelgeschlager, Gunn and 
Hain, 1981) pp. 69-143. 

L. IT. Friedman, "Correlates of crime: 
Should the relation of unemployment 
and crime be reconsidered?" in 
Anatomy of criminal justice: A system 
overview, 1980. Cleon H. Foust and D. 
Robert Webster, eds. (Lexington, 
Mass: Heath Lexington Books, 1980). 

R. A. Tropp, "Suggested policy 
initiatives for employment and crime 
problems," in Crime and employment 
is. ues - A collection of policy relevant 
monographs. National Institute of 
Justice, 1978. 

T. P. Thornberry and R. L. 
Christenson, "Unemployment and 
criminal involvement - An 
investigation of reciprocal causal 
structures," American Sociological 
Review (June 1984), 49(3):398-411. 

S. Cavanaugh, "Crime and 
employment background summary and 
selected statements" (Washington: 
Congressional Research Service, 
1983). 

M. Sviridoff and J. W. Thompson, 
"Linkages between employment and 
crime: A qualitative study of Rikers 
releasees," in Unemployment and 
crime, National Institute of Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, NCJ- 
81540, 1982. 

Richard B. Freeman, "Crime and 
unemployment," in Crime and public 
policy, James Q. Wilson, ed. (San 
Francisco: Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, 1983), pp. 89-106. 

It 



The prx portion of blue-coUar 
workers was higher in prison 
than in the general population 

BJS 1979 Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, unpublished 
data. Labor force i,tatistics from The 
current population survey 1972-81; A 
data book, volume I, BLS Bulletin 
#2096, September 1982, p. 646. 

Note: The proportion of blue-collar 
workers was higher in prison than in 
the general population. Data for 
occupational categories are presented 
only for prison inmates and U.S. 
population who were employed in 
1979. The major occupational groups 
have been combined into four divisions 
as follows: 

• White-collar— professional and 
managerial, sales and clerical 

# Blue-collar— craftsmen and kindred 
workers; operatives except transport, 
transport equipment operative, and 
nonfarm labK>rers 

• Farm workers— farmers and farm 
managers, farm laborers, and farm 
foremen 

# Service workers— service workers 
and domestics. 

Occupation data are for 192,800 
prisoners and 95,825,000 in the 
general population. For 1% of the 
prison population, data are not 
presented because inmates did not 
report occupation, never worked at 
all, never worked 2 consecutive 
weeks, or because data were 
unavailable. 

Few inmates had been working 
in their customary occupation 

Profile of State prison inmates: 
Sociodemographic findings, BJS 
Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1974, August 
1979, table 45, p. 85. 

BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983, unpublished data. 
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The average inmate was 
at the poverty level 
Ixjiore entering jail 

BJS Survey of Inmates of Local Jails, 
1983, unpublished data. St atistica l 
abstract of the United Sta tes. 1 984, 
1983, pp. 446-447. 



Many inmates had income from non traditional sources before entering jail 









Race 




Sex 






Totat 


White 


Black 


Other 


Male 


Female 


Wages 


133,568 


8i,082 


49,356 


3,130 


127,368 


6,199 


Social becu''»ly 


10,293 


6,814 


3,1*^6 


323 


9,305 


988 


Welfare 


24,990 


11,568 


12,627 


795 


20,491 


4,498 


Unemploymonl 


15,814 


9,990 


5,951 


394 


15,327 


487 


Ka in I ly 


52,146 


27,126 


23,672 


1,348 


47,343 


4,802 


Hicgai income 


15,991 


8,805 


6,646 


540 


14,297 


1,694 


Kducatioiiai 










schola fship 


2,730 


860 


1,708 


162 


2,529 


201 


Other 


7,309 


4,541 


2,739 


529 


7,224 


585 


Total inmates 


223,552 


130, 118 


87,508 


5,926 


207,783 


15,769 



Note: Colu'Tins do not add to totals 
be(;ause inmates could report more than 
one source of income. 



Source: BJS Survey of Inmates of 
Local Jails, 1983, unpublished data. 
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Drug and alcohol use is common among offenders 



Drug use is far greater among offenders than among nonoffenders 



Drug use of the general populati 





Percent of 








U.S. popu- 








lation age 








12 and 








older who 








ever used 


Citation 


in source 


Type of drup 


drusrs 


Paee 


Table 


A ny drugs 


36.9% 


p. 54 


14-A 


Marijuana 


32.5 


p. 10 


3-A 


Cocaine 


11.7 


p. 14 


4-A 


Amphetamir^s* 


9.2 


p. 30 


8-A 


Barbiturates 


6.0 


p. 34 


9-A 


Heroin 


1.0 


p. 9 


2 


Inhalants 


e.8 


p. 18 


5-A 


Hallucinogens 


6.7 


p. 22 


6-A 


PCP^ 


3.4 


p. 26 


7- A 


Tranquilizers 


7.7 


p. .18 


10- A 


Analgesics 


6.6 


p. 42 


II-A 



?The source classification of stimulants is used here, 
^he source classification of sedatives is used here. 
Sources: The National Household Survey on Prupr Abuse: 
Population estimates 1985 , National Institute on Dru^ 
Abuse, Department of Health and Human Services, DHHS 
Publ. No. (ADM) 87-15*^9, 1987. 



Drug use of jail and prison inmates 

Jail inmates Prison inmates 





Regular 


Ever 


Regular 


Ever 




use^ 


used 


use 


used 


Cocaine 


18% 


38% 


15% 


37% 


Amphetamines 


19 


32 


17 


37 


Heroin 


16 


22 


22 


30 


Barbiturates 


14 


27 


14 


35 


Methadone 


3 


7 


3 


9 


LSD 


0 


22 


8 


24 


PCP 


6 


15 


6 


19 


Marijuana 


54 


72 


56 


75 


Methaquelone 










(Quflflludes) 




23 






T's and blues" 


6 


11 







Note: The number of jail inmates represented was 
223,553 and the number of priso.T inmates was 274,564. 
... Not available. 

^Once a week or more for a least a month. 

Includes pentazocine and trippclennamine 
used together. 

Sources: Jail inmates, 1983 . BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-99175, November 1985, table 12, p. 6. 
Prisoners and drugs , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
87575, March 1983, table 1, p. 1. BJS 
Sur'ey of Inmates of Local Jails, 1983, 
unpublished data. BJS Survey of Inmates of 
State Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 
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Prison inmates used alcohol more than their counterparts 
In the general population 

Prisoners and alcohol, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-86223, 
January 1983, pp. 1 and 2. 

Alcohol consumption of inmttes and the general population 



Percent of- 



Men 



Women 



Average ounces 
of ethanol^ 
consumed per day 



All figes 



In- 

mates General 



Age 18-34 

In- 
mates General 



All ages 



Age 18-34 



In- In- 
mates General mates General 



None^ 



17% 



Some, less than 1 oz. 36 
1 oz. or more 47 



25% 

60 

14 



18% 14% 
35 69 
47 17 



34% 10% 
44 56 
22 4 



35% 25% 
42 70 
23 5 



Note: Percentages may not add to totals shown 
because of rounding. 

*Ages for the general population are for 1979 
(NIAAA, Alcohol and Health. 1981). Ages (18 
and over) for inmates are for the time of 
admission to prison; 83% of the inmates were 
admitted in 1976 or later, 
^thanol is pure alcohol; an ounce iit roughly 
equivalent to 2 12-ounce cans of 9-proof beer, 



1-3/4 4-ounce glasses of 26-proof wina, or 2 
ounces of 80-proof lin«*or. 
^Did not drink during the year prior to the 
current offense or, in the case of the general 
population, the year prior to interview. 

Source: Prisoners and alcohol. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-86223, January 1983, table 1, p. 1. 



Which comes first- 
drug use or crime? 

S. Gettinger, "Addicts and crime," 
Police iVIagazine (1979), 2(6):35. 



What is the relationship between 
incrc**sed drug use and crime? 

J. C. Ball, J. W. Shaffer, and D. N. 
Nurco, "Day to day criminality of 
heroin addicts in Baltimore— A study 
in the continuity of offense rates," 
Drug and Alcohol Dependence (1983), 
12:119-142. 



iVI. D. Anglin and G. Speckart, 
Narcotics use and crime: A 
confirmatory analysis (Los Angeles: 
UCLA, 1984), unpublished report. 

B. Johnson, P. Goldstein, E. Preble, J. 
Schmeidler, D. Lipton, B. Spunt, and 
T. Miller, Taking care of business: The 
economics of crime by heroin abusers, 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1985). 

.mson et al. classified drug users 
according to their frequency of use as 
follows: daily drug was defined as use 
of drugs 6 to 7 days a week, regular 
use as 3 to 5 days per week, and 
irregular use as 2 days or less per 
week. 



J. K. Walters, C. Reinarman, and J. 
Fagan, "Causality, context, and 
contingency: Relationships between 
drug abuse and delinquency," 
Contemporary Drug Problems (fall 
1985), 12(3).'351-373. 

B. T. Greene, "Examination of the 
relationship between crime and 
substance use in a drug/alcohol 
treatment population," International 
Journal of the Addictions 16(4):627- 
645. 

B. A. Cropper, "Probing the links 
between drugs and crime." National 
Institute of Justice, NCJ-96668, 
February 1985. 



Drug users are more involved 
in money-producing crimes 

J. and M. Chaiken, Varieties of 
criminal behavior : Summary and 
policy implications (Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The RAND Corporation, 1982), 
pp., 176-182. 

Prisoners and drugs . BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-87575, March 1983. 

John C. Ball et al., "The criminality of 
heroin addicts when addicted and 
when off opiates," in The drugs-crime 
connection, J. A. Inciardi, ed. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1981), 
pp. 39-66. 

Jai' inmates, 1983, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
99175, November 1985, pp. 6 and 7. 
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How does drug and alcohol use vary by crime? 

Drug use of prison inmates 



Percent of ail inmates under the Influence 
of drugs at the timr* of the offense 



Offense 


All 

inmates 


Any 
drug 


Heroin 


Cocaine Marijuana 


Total 


274,564 


32% 


9% 


5% 


17% 


Violent 


157,742 


30 


8 


4 


16 


Homicide* 


48,041 


21 


4 


2 


11 


Assault 


17,216 


27 


5 


2 


13 


Rape 


16,460 


22 


2 


2 


15 


Robbery 


68>324 


38 


12 


6 


20 


Other violent^ 


7,701 


34 


6 


6 


19 


Property 


85,562 


35 


8 


5 


20 


Burglary 


49,223 


40 


8 


5 


24 


Forgery or fraud 


11,505 


25 


8 


4 


11 


Larceny 


13.018 


30 


10 


6 


15 


Other property*^ 


11,815 


30 


5 


3 


18 


Drugs 


19,420 


47 


22 


9 


18 


Public order 


10,982 


19 


4 


4 


14 



|[)rug use among convicted offenders 

Convicted jail Prison innates, 

inmates, 19 83 19 79 

Percent Percent 
Current who used who used 



offense 


Number 


drutifs 


Number 


druKs 


Total 


132,620 


26% 


274,564 


32% 


Violent 


32,112 


25 


157,742 


30 


Homicide* 


3,345 


30 


48,041 


21 


Assault 


9,609 


22 


17,216 


27 


Rape 


4,017 


19 


16,460 


22 


Robbery 


11,945 


31 


68,324 


38 


Other violent crimes 


2,008 


18 


7,701 


34 


Properly 


51,660 


31 


85,562 


35 


Burglary 


17,335 


39 


49,223 


40 


Auto theft 


2,960 


33 






Fraud/forgery/embczzlemenl 


5,976 


20 


11,505 


25 


Larceny 


18,001 


30 


13,018 


30 


Other property*^ 


7,388 


25 


11,815 


30 


Drugs 


13,181 


45 


19,420 


47 


Public order 


34,036 


11 


10,982 


19 



Drug use of jail inmates 

Convicted ia:l inmates 
Percent who 
were under the 
inHuence at 
the time of 

Current offense Number current offense 



Total 


132,620 


26% 


Violent 


32,112 


25 


Murder/attempted murder 


3,345 


30 


Manslaughter 


1,188 


19 


Rape/sexual assault 


4,017 


19 


Robbery 


11,945 


31 


Assault 


9,609 


22 


Other violent crimes 


2,008 


18 


Prop» rty 


51,660 


31 


Burglary 


17,335 


39 


Auto theft 


2,960 


33 


Fraud/forgery/embezzlement 


5,976 


20 


Larceny 


18,001 


30 


Stolen property 


3,676 


27 


Other property^ 


3,712 


23 


Drugs 


13,181 


45 


Traffic 


5,469 


42 


Possession 


6,830 


46 


Other drugs 


882 


48 


Public order 


34,036 


11 


Weapons 


2,769 


21 


Obstructing justice 


6,856 


12 


Traffic 


3,734 


9 


Driving while intoxicated^ 


13,';06 


7 


Drunkenness/morals offenses' 


4,894 


13 


Other public order 


2,377 


6 


Other^ 


1,008 


25 


Unavailable 


623 




Sources: Jail inmates, 1983, 3JS Bulletin 





NCJ>99175, November 1985, tables 13 and 15, 
p. 7. Prisoners and drugs. BJS Bulletin, NC3- 
87575, March 1983, table 4, p. 4. Prisoners and 
alcohol, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-86223, January 1983, 
tables 3 and 4, pp. 2 and 3. 



Alcohol use among convicted jail and prison inmates 
just before the current offense 





Convicted jail 


Prison inmates 




inmates. 


1983 


1979 






Percent 




Percent 






who used 




who used 


Current offense 


Number 


alcohol 


Number 


alcohol 


Total 


132,620 


48 


274,564 


47% 


Violent 


32,112 


54 


157,742 


50 


Homicide* 


3,345 


54 


48,041 


51 


Assault 


9,609 


62 


17,216 


59 


Rape 


4,017 


52 


16,460 


57 


Robbery 


11,945 


48 


68,324 


45 


Other violent crimes 


2,008 


49 


7,701 


54 


Properly 


51,660 


40 


85,562 


46 


Burglary 


17,335 


44 


49,223 


51 


Auto theft 


2,960 


51 






Fraud/forgery/embezzlement 


5,976 


22 


11,505 


32 


Larceny 


18,001 


37 


13,018 


39 


Other properly^ 


7,388 


48 


U,f.lC 


52 


Drugs 


13,181 


29 


19,420 


27 


Public order 


34,036 


64 


10,982 


47 



Note: Numerical dctstl may not add to total because of 
nonresponses (less than 0.5%). 
...Not available. 

^Includes murder, attempted murder, and manslaughter., 
^^ncludes kidnaping, purse snatching, hit-and-run driving, and 
child abuse. 

^Includes arson, destruction of property, property damage from 
hit-and-run driving, and tro<;pass. 

"includes driving while intoxicated and driving under the 
influence of drugs. 

JaIso includes vagrancy and coinn. ;rcia)ized vice. 

^Includes rioting, habitual offender, family related offenses such 

as nonsupport or abandonment, invasion of privacy, and 

contributing to the delinquency of a minor. 

^Includes juvenile offenses and unspecified offenses. 
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2 out of 5 prison inmates reported they were under the influence of drugs 
or were very drunk around the time of th3 offense 



Heroin 



Other drugs 
(except 
heroin and 
marijuana) 



Crime 

Total 
Violent 

Homicide 

Sexual assault 

Robbery 

Assault 

Other violent^ 
Property 
Burglary 
Larceny 
Auto theft 
Fraud/ forgery/ 
e nr.be zzlement 
Other property" 

Drugs® 
Public order 
Unspecified 



Note: Inmates were counted only under the most serious 
drug or alcohol influence in descending order from heroin 
influence to being very drunk.- 

"includes inmates who had used neither drugs nor alcohol 
as well as those who had been drinking before the current 
gffense. 

Includes murder, attempted murder, manslargnter, and 
vehicular or manslaughter. 



Marijuana 



Only 
very 
drunk 



No drug use 
and not 
very drunk* 



^^""^fag'' Percent K umb er Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



274,564 


23,790 


9% 


39,158 


14% 


23,072 


8% 


25,803 


9% 


162,741 


59% 


48,294 
17.053 
68,324 
17,554 
6,517 


1,954 
393 

8,349 
929 
425 


4 

2 

12 
5 
? 


5,560 
1,654 
10,906 
2,262 
1,166 


12 
10 
16 
13 
18 


2,305 
1,515 
6,458 
1,17S 
718 


5 
9 

10 
7 
11 


5,299 
2,968 
5,699 
2,231 
715 


11 
17 
8 
13 
11 


33,175 
10,523 
36,912 
10,957 
3,492 


69 
62 
54 
62 
54 


49,687 
13,018 
5,138 


4,205 
1,307 
222 


9 

10 
4 


8,736 
1,548 
673 


18 
12 
13 


6,534 
909 
SO?, 


13 
7 
12 


4,459 
855 
783 


9 
7 
15 


25,752 
8,399 
2,858 


52 
65 
56 


11,894 
5,825 


966 
296 


8 
5 


1,659 
847 


14 

15 


275 
548 


2 
9 


711 
600 


6 
10 


8,281 
3,533 


70 
61 


19,420 


4,287 


22 


3,099 


16 


1,272 


7 


388 


2 


10,373 


S3 


10,982 


443 


4 


895 


8 


696 


6 


1,007 


9 


7,941 


72 


859 


13 


2 


151 


18 


65 


8 


87 


10 


542 


63 



^Includes kidnaping, purse snatching, and hit-and-run 
^riving with bodily injury. 

Includes arson, hit-ond-run driving with property 
damage, stolen property riin-in and property damage. 

Includes possession/use and trafficking. 

Source: BJS Survey of Inmates of State Correctional 
Facilities, 1979, unpublished data. 



How do inmates vary 
in their drug use? 

BJS Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities, 1979, 
unpublished data. 

Jail inmates^ 1983. BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
99175, November " pp. 6-7. 
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Section 1. An overview 



Pages 56-61 



The response to crime is a complex 
process that involves citizens 
as well as many agencies^ levels^ and 
branches of government 

See basic sources for sources of initial 
system description. 



More than one agency 
has jurisdiction over some 
criminal events 

Attorney General^s Task Force on 
Violent Crime—Final Report, U.S. 
Department of Justice, August 17, 
1981, p. 2. 

Bank robbery: Federal offenses and 
offenders, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-94463, 
August 1984, p. 3. 



Discretion is exercised throughout 
the criminal justice system 

Roscoe Pounds "Discretion, 
dispensation and mitigation: The 
problem of the individual special 
case," New York University Law 
Review (1960) 35:925, 926. 

Wayne R. LaFave, Arrest: The 
decision to take a suspect into custody 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1964), 
pp. 63-184. 

Memorandum of June 21, 1977, from 
Mark Moore to James Vorenberg, 
"Some abstract notes on the issue of 
discretion." 



EHfferences in local iaws^ 
agencies^ resources^ standards^ 
and procedures result in varying 
responses in each jurisdiction 

Disaggregated data used in Tracking 
offenders: White-collar crime, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-102867, 
November 1986. 

Note: Offender-based Transaction 
Statistics represent dispositions 
received during the year cited. They 
do not represent the number of arrests 
in a State during that year. Serious 
crimes are defined as any offense 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year. 



The response to crime is mainly 
a State and local function 

Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985t BJS Bulletin, NCJ-104460, 
March 1987. 
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Section 2. Entry into the criminal justice system 



Page G2 



The system responds directly to a 
fraction of crime 



Most crime is not reported to police 

BJS National Crime Survey, 1975-85, 
and FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 
1975-85. 

Reporting crimes to the police, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-99432, December 
1985, table 1 and table 6. 

NCS/UCR aggravated assault 
comparison 

In most cases the differe*ices between 
the National Crime Survey and the 
Uniform Crime Reports nake direct 
comparisons impossible. In this case 
the intent was not to compare the 
series but to make it clear that— 

• most crime is not reoor*.ed 

• even those that are "ep^rted do not 
usually result in arres*. 

While our intent was rot t:> compare 
these series, we did tr ♦ to present tho 



data in the most comparable way 
possible.. First, only the crime of 
aggravated assault was presented 
because it is defined similarly in both 
series. Aggravated assault, a personal 
crime, is also not affected by the 
differences in coverage between NCS 
and UCR. Several crimes like 
burglary, which affect both households 
and businesses, are not suitable for 
comparison because NCS counts only 
household crime while UCR includes 
commercial crimes as well as 
household crimes. 

Another difference between NCS and 
UCR that plagues direct comparison is 
the difference between the 
populations covered. NCS only 
includes incidents that occurred to 
persons age 12 and older while UCR 
has no age limits. To enhance the 
comparison, the data were 
standardized for age, so the rates 
were calculated for over age 12. As 
the UCR arrest data include arrests 
by age of arrestee, this adjustment 
was made ii. the numerator by 
subtracting all arrests of persons 
jnder age 13 and by dividing by the 
population over age 12. UCR offense 
iata for aggravated assault contains 
>o victim or offender characteristics 
o a similar operation could not be 
)erformed on the numerator. Based 



on the assumption that few offenses 
involve persons under age 13, we 
developed the offense rate by dividing 
by the population age 12 and over. In 
both instances the standardized UCR 
rates are slightly higher than the 
actual UCR rates reported by the FBI. 

The comparison of UCR offense rates 
and arrest rates is also unusual. The 
arrest rate was used in this 
presentation because it is a better 
measure of the workload encountered 
by the criminal justice system after 
the case enters the criminal justice 
system. In most uses, the offense rate 
is compared to the clearance rate. 
The UCR program measures 
clearances as the number of cases in 
which a criminal offense has resulted 
in the arrest, citation, or summoning 
of a person in connection with the 
offense or in which a criminal offense 
has been resolved but an arrest is not 
possible because of exceptional 
circumstances* Arrests are the 
number of times police agencies 
arrest people in connection with 
criminal offenses during a year. The 
arrest data are not linked to the 
offense data in any way. For 
example, an arrest that is included in 
the 1980 UCR data may have been for 
an offense that occurred in 1978. 
Additionally, one offense may result 
in the arrests of several people. 



''ational C i imp Sur 'ey 

Preliminary Vi' tifr:- 

esti mates of zation '*ate 

U.S. popu- pe ' 1,C JO 

lationage poulation 

13+ in ae > 12 Pe cent Reported 

IfOOOs an J over reported rate 



Aggravated assaults 



rndex offenses 
Rate per 
1,000 popu- 
lation age 
Number 13 and over 



Uniform Crime Reports 



Index arrests 

Rate per 



1,000 popu' 
lation age 
Number 13 and over 



1975 


169,615 


9.6 


55% 


5.3 


1976 


172,563 


9.9 


58 


5.7 


1977 


175,422 


10.0 


52 


5.2 


1978 


178,188 


9.7 


53 


5.1 


1979 


180,788 


9.9 


51 


5.1 


1980 


183,327 


9.3 


54 


5.0 


1981 


185,506 


9.6 


52 


5.0 


1982 


187,713 


9.3 


58 


5.6 


1983 


189,939 


8.0 


57 


4.6 


1984 


192,189 


9.0 


55 


5.0 


1985 


194,079 


8.3 


58 


4.8 



® 1983 numbers for 1982. 
1984 numbers for 1983. 

Sources: BJS Criminal victimization in the 
t^S., 1975 to 1985. October 1986. FBI Crime in 
the United States . 1975-85. "Estimates of the 
resident population of the U.S., by age, race, 
and sex: July 1, 1970 to July 1, 1981," table 2. 
Preliminary estimates cf the population of th e 



492,620 2.90 



500.530 
534,350 
571,460 
629,480 
672,650 

663,900 

669,480 

653,290^ 

685,350^ 

723,250 



2.90 
3.04 
3.20 
3.48 
3.66 

3.57 
3.56 
3.43 
3.56 
3.72 



198,903 

189,655 
218,001 
254,182 
253,526 
255,804 

263,580 
255,928 
258,148 
228,599 
259,575 



1.17 

1.09 
1.24 
1.42 
1.40 
1.39 

1.42 
1.36 
1.36 
1.18 
1.33 



U.S., by age, sex, and race: 1970 to 1985. 
Series P-2 5, Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. "Resident 
population - estimates by age, sex, and race: 
1980-1985," table 2, Estimates of the population 
of the United states py age, sex, and race^ 
1980-85 . Series P-25, Bureau of the Census. 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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The first contact with the criminal 
justice system for most citizens 
!J the police disfmtcher 

Margaret J, Levine and J. Thomas 
McEwen, Patrol deployment) NCJ- 
99803, National Institute of Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
September 1985, p. 40. 



Law enforcement is one 
of several police roles 

James Q. Wilson, Varieties of police 
behax'-jr (Catheneum, N.Y.: 
Atheneum [by permission of Harvard 
University Press], 1971). 



Most crime is not susceptible 
to a rapid police response 

Calling tho police; Citizens reporting 
of serious crime (Washington: Police 
Executive Research Forum, 1981). 

Response time analysis; Executive 
summary (Kansas City, Mo.: Kfti.?as 
City Police Department, 1977), 
pp. 6-8 



Todayy police officers 
do not always respond 
to calls for service 

Margaret J. Levine and J. Thomas 
McEwen, Pa^^ oJ deployment^ NCJ- 
99S03, Natic J Institute of Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
September 1985, pp. 40-42. 
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A variety of public agencies provide 
protection from crime 



Law enforcement evolved throughout 
U.S. history 

Herbert G, Locke, "The evolution of 
contemporary police service," in Local 
government police management, 2nd 
edition, Bernard L, Garmire, editor 
(Washington: International City 
Management Association, 1982), pp. 
]3-29. 



BJS Justice agencies in the United 
States, 1986, forthcoming. 



Rural policing in the United States 
developed from the functions of 
sheriffs 

Herbert G. Locke, "The evolution of 
contemporary police service" in Local 
government oolice management, 2nd 
edition, Bernard L. Germire, editor 
(Washington: International City 
Management Association, 1982). 

Erik Beck man, Law enforcement in a 
democratic society: An introduction 
(Chicago: Nelson- Hall, 1980). 

BJS Justice agencies in the United 
States, 1986. forthcoming. 



Traditionally, the police function 
has been dominated 
by local governments 

BJS Justice agencies in the United 
States. 1986. forthcoming. 

Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985. BJS Bulletin, NCJ-104460, 
March 1987. 

Bala Rektor, Federal law enforcement 
agencies. (1975). 



Urbanization and social change 
have had great impact on policing 

Compendium of public employment, 
Census of Governments, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1977, p. 33, table 13 
(Urban areas=SMSAs) 

Compendium of public employment. 
Census of Governments , U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1982, p. 27, table 12 

FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1971- 
1984, unpublished data. 

Annual average industry and 
occupation tables, 1983 and 1986. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, December 1983 
and 1986, table 30. 



Police employees, 1971-85 





Percent 




of sworn 




offieers 




who were 


Year 


female 


1971 


2.1% 


1972 


2.4 


1973 


2.7 


1974 


2.9 


1975 


3.3 


1976 


3.6 


1977 


3.9 


1978 


4.3 


1979 


4.7 


1980 


5.0 


1981 


5.5 


1982 


5.9 


1983 


5.9 


1984 


6.3 


1985 


6.8 



Source; FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 
1971-85. 



Professionalism and advanced 
technology have also transformed 
policing In the past half century 

FBI A study of factors influencing the 
continuing education of law 
enforcement officers. LeDoux and 
Tully, June 1982, p. 17. 

0*Leary and Titus, Monograph, vols. I 
and II, National Association of State 
Directors of Law Enforcement 
Training (Columbia: South Carolina 
Criminal Justice Authority, 1986). 

Kent Colton, "Police and 
computers: Use, acceptance and 
impact of automation," in The 
Municipal Yearbook, 1972 
(Washington: International City 
Management Association, 1972). 

Survey of police operational and 
administrative practices 1978 
(Washington: Police Executive 
Research Forum, 1978). 

Herbert G. Locke, "The evolution of 
contemporary police service," in Local 
Government Police Management. 2nd 
edition, Bernard L. Garmire, editor 
(Washington: International City 
Management Association, 1982). 
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United SUtcs 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinots 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
louisiena 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Number of 

CO m mission-appro ved 
or certified 
. training academics 



671 

9 

3 
M 
10 
34 

IS 

4 

S 
44 

16 

not reported 
4 

16 
S 
3 

9 
3 

16 
1 

IS 
17 
19 
22 
4 

13 
1 
4 
4 

1 

IS 
S 

varies 
76 
1 

78 
S 
1 

22 
1 

1 
1 
6 
77 
4 

4 

39 
1 
1 

21 
4 



O'Leary and Titus» Monograph, vol. I, 
National Association o{ State Dircc- 
tors of Law Enforcement Training 
(Columbia: South Carolina Criminal 
Justice Authority,, 1986). 



Increased eiviliEn employment has 
aJso ehanged police ageneies 

Percent of police 





employees that 




arc civilians 


1971 


13.9% 


1972 


14.1 


1973 


12.6 


1974 


1S.8 


I97S 


17.1 


1976 


17.3 


1977 


18.7 


1978 


19.3 


1979 


19.7 


1980 


20.2 


1981 


20.7 


1982 


21.6 


1983 


23.3 


1984 


23.6 


198S 


24.0 



Source: Fill Uniform 
Crime Itcports, 1971-8S. 
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The demand Tor law enforcement 
serviee varies amon i ; jurisdictions 



Most counties have between i and 3 
police orricers per 1,000 residents 

The mapping presented here was done 
with data from the 1982 Compendium 
of public emplovmenti Census of 
governments, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census . The Institute of Criminal 
Justice and Criminology at the 
University of Maryland extracted the 
automated data on police employment 
that is also published in table 14 of 
the Compendium. These data were 
lin)<ed to county population and area 
data for mapping. The public \jse file 
is available from the Criminal Justice 
Data Archive and Information 
Network at the Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social 
Research at the University of 
Michigan. 



Police per 
1»000 popu- 
Ution 



Counties 
Number Percent 



0 to 1 


S92 


18.8% 


1 to 2 


2»118 


67.6 


2 to 3 


331 


lO.S 


3 or more 


91 


2.9 


Total 


3»132 


100.0% 



Compendium of public employment. 
Census of Governments, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census* 1982. 



There is no standard level 
of poliee protection 

Compendium of public employment. 
Census of Governments, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1982, table 14. 

No single factor determines the 
police strength of a given area 

Colin Loftin and David McDowall, 
"The police, crime, and economic 
theory: An assessment," American 
Soci olog i cal Review (June 1982) 
47(3):393-401. 

James S. Kakalik and Sorrel Wildhorn, 
Aids to decisionmaking in police 
patrol , a report prepared for the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (Santa Monica, Calif.: 
The RAND Corporation, February 
1971), p. SO. 



Most counties have fewer than 5 
poliee officers per 100 square miles 



Police per 
1,000 popu' 
lation 



Counties 



Number Percent 



0 to 5 


1,664 


53.1% 


5 to 10 


605 


19.3 


10 to 15 


232 


7.4 


15 to 20 


119 


3.8 


20 or more 


512 


16.3 


Total 


3,132 


100.0% 



Source: Police Rmployment- 
Compendium of public emp l oym ent, 
Census of Governments, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1982, table 14. Area 
per county - M1DAS> University of 
Michigan. 

The mapping presented here was done 
with data from the Compendium of 
public employment . The Institute of 
Criminal Justice and Criminology at 
the University of Maryland extracted 
the automated data for police 
employment data that is also 
published in table 14 of the 
Compendium and linked it to county 
population and area data for 
mapping. The public use file is 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Data Archive and Information 
Network at the Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social 
Re^arch at the University of 
Michigan. 
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State and local police employment per capita rose by 63% in 25 years 



Police employment rate 



Number of 
police employed 
U.S. total 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

Population 
in thousands 
U.S. total 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 



1957 



270,070 
90,600 
72,217 
66,044 
41,209 



171,187 
43,095 
49,946 
52,287 
25,859 



1962 



318,086 
100,884 
83,869 
80,447 
52,886 



185,738 
45,833 
52,583 
57,179 
30,142 



1967 1972 



380,778 
117,560 
97,332 
98,859 
67,027 



197,374 
48,106 
55,289 
60771 
33,207 



487,391 
139,353 
121,945 
134,151 

9' 942 



209,284 
49,681 
57,387 
65,834 
36,382 



1977 



566,701 
148,754 
140,116 
168,252 
109,579 



1982 



604,345 
148,666 
147,235 
190,165 
118,279 



219/r60 
49,333 
58,303 
71,841 
40,284 



Rate of police enplo^nt by 



231,822 
49,304 
58,926 
78,439 
45,153 

96 change in 





1957 


1962 


1967 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1957-32 


U.S. total 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


63% 


Northeast 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


43 


Northcentral 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.5 


79 


South 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


85 


West 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


63 



Sources: "Historical statistics on 
government finances and 
employment,'* *982 Census of 
Governments, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, table 9. 



"Estimates of the resident population 
of States, 1980-84," State populat ion 
estimates by age a nd co'nponents of~ 
chan>fc: 1980-84, ~U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, table 1, p.7.. 



The authority of private sc«^urity 
personnel varies among States 
and localities 

Cunningham and Taylor, Crime and 
prevention in America; A study of 
private security and law enforcement 
resources and relationsnips, Executive 
Summary (Portland, Oreg.: Chaneller 
Press, 1985), p. 16. 



Many private security firms 
are licensed or regulated 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in America; The 
Hallcrest report (Portland, Oreg.: 
Chaneller Press, 1985), pp. 82*84. 



Public police are often employed 
by private security firms 

Cunningham and Taylor, Crime and 
prevention in America; A study of 
private security and law enforcement 
resources and relationsh-ps. Executive 
summary (Portland, Oreg.; Chaneller 
Press, 1985), p. 52. 
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Private security plavs an important role in crime control 



Private seciirity continues to grow 

Hess and Wroblesici, Introduction to 
private security (St. Paul; West 
Publishing Co., 1982). 

Chamberlain, Charles, *'A short 
history of private security," Assets 
Protection; International Journal of 
Security and Investigation, July/ Aug. 
1979, 4 (3). 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in America; The 
Hallcrest rep ort (Portland, Oreg.: 
Chaneller Press, 1985). 



The private security industry 
protects private concerns 
against losses from accidents, 
natural disasters, or crime 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in America; Th e 
Hallcrest report (Portland, Greg.: 
Chaneller Press, 1985). 



1.1 million people are estimated 
to be employed in private security 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in America ; The 
H allcrest report (Portland, Greg,; 
Chaneller Press, 1985), p. 113. 



Private security has continued 
to outnumber public police 
since the i950s 

Cunningham and Taylor, P rivate 
security and police in Ar.erica; The 
Hallcrest report (Portland, Oreg.; 
Chaneller Press, 1985), p. 108. 

Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in America; The 
Hallcrest report (Portland, Oreg.: 
Chaneller Press, 1985), p. 122. 
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Mo6t criminal cases are initiated 
by arrest 



11.9 million arrests were reported 
by law enforcement agencies In 1985 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985, 
table 24, p. 164. 



For most crimes, no one Is apprehended 



For every five offenses reported to 
police^. 

FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1984. 
See chapter 1, page 18 discussion for 
information about data for mapping. 



there is approximately one arrest 

FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1984. 
See chapter 1, page 18 discussion for 
information about the data for 
mapping. 



Only one of every five arrests 
is for a UCR Index offense 



Percent of 
ail arrests 



Index Crime arrests 
Larceny theft 
Burglary 

Aggravated assault 
Robbery 

Motor vehicle theft 
Rape, arson, and murder 

Drinking arrests 
Driving under the 

influence 
Drunkenness 
Liquor law violation 



11% 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

21% 



15% 
8 

5 

28% 



Drug abuse arrests 7% 

Source: FBI Crime in the United 
States 1985 . table 24, p. 164. 



When is a crime considered solved? 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985, 
p. 154. 



Most crimes are not cleared by arrest 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985. 
p. 154. 



Serious \ .olent crimes are more 
likely to be cleared than serious 
property crimes 

FBI Crime in the United States 1985. 
p. 154. 



UCR Index arrest rates for 
counties tend to follow a pEtlem 
similar to crime rates 

FBI Uniform Crime reports, 1984. 
Data from both maps were 
compared. See chapter 1, page 18 
discussion for information about the 
data for mapping. 
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Section 3. Prosecution and pretrial services 



The official accusation in felony 
cases is a grand jury indictment or 
Pages 71-72 a prosecutor's bill of information 



The prosecutor provides the link 
between the law enforcement and 
adjudicatory processes 



Prosecution is predominantly 
a State and local function 

BJS Justice agencies in the U.S., 1986. 
forthcoming (also footnote 1). 

Comments from Criminal Division, 
U.S. Department of Justice. 



The decision to charge is generally 
a function of the prosecutor 

William F. McDonald, Police- 
prosecutor relations in the United 
States (executive summary). National 
Institute of Justice, U.S. Department 
of Justice, July 1982. 



IMfferences in how prosecutors 
handle felony cases can be seen 
in 4 jurisdictions 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., The prosecution of 
felony arrests. 1981, BJS, 1986. 



Some prosecutors accept 
almost all cases for prosecution; 
others screen out many casts 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests 1981. BJS, NCJ-1G1380, 
September 1986. 



Prosecutorial screening practices 
are of several distinct types 

Joan E. Jacoby, The American 
prosecutor, a search for identity 
(Lexington, Mess.: Lexington Books, 
1980). 

Joan E. Jacoby, Pre-trial screening 
projects^ National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
U.& Department of Justice, 1976. 



Joan E. Jacoby, The American 
prosecutor, a search for identity 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1980). 



The preliminary hearing is used 
in some jurisdictions to determine 
probable cause 

D. Emerson and N. Ames, The role of 
the grand jury and the preliminary 
hearing in pretrial screening, GPO- 
01230-2, National Institute of Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, May 
1984. 



The grand jury emerged 
from the American Revolution 
as the people's protection 
against oppressive prosecution 
by the State 

BJS State court organization 1980, 
NCJ-76711, table 30. 



Some States do not require 
a grand jury indictment 
to initiate prosecutions 

1. The information on the laws of 
Tennessee derives exclusively from 
our statutory analysis. No survey 
instrument was returned from that 
State. 

2. In Massachusetts felonies 
punishable by 5 years or less In State 
prison may be prosecuted on the basis 
of a complaint in the district court. 
However, If this option is selected 
instead of prosecuting the case in 
superior court following an 
indictment, the defendant may be 
sentenced to State prison but only to 2 
1/2 yeaij in the House of Correction. 
Capital offenses and felonies 
punishable by more than 

5 years in prison must by prosecuted 
by Indictment. 

3. The grand jury in Pennsylvania has 
investigative powers only and does not 
have the authority to Issue 
Indictments. 



Deborah Day Emerson, Grand jury 
reform; A review of key issues . 
National Institute of Justice, U.S. 
Department of Justice, January 1983. 

The secrecy of the grand jury 
is a matter of controversy 

D. Emerson and N. Ames, The role of 
the grand jury and the preliminary 
hearing in pretrial screening. National 
Institute of Justice, U.S. Department 
of Justice, May 1984. 
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Why are some cases rejected or 
dismissed? 



What are the most common reasons 
for rejection or dismissal? 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests. 1981, BJS, NCJ-1 01380, 
September 1986. 



A prior relationship t>etween 
victim and defendant is a major 
cause of witness problems 

Kristen Williams, The role of the 
victim in the prosecution of violent 
crimes (Washington: Institute for Law 
and Social Research, Inc., 1978). 

Arrest convlctabllity as a measure of 
police performance . Final report 
(Washington: Institute for Law and 
Social Research, Inc., 1980). 

Evidence problems are the most 
common reason for prosecutors to 
reject cases 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests. 1981. BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 14, p. 17. 
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Guilty picas on other charges are a 
major cause of dismissals 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
HVSLAW, Inc.. Prosecution of felonv 
arrests. 1981. BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 15, p. 17. 

The Fourth Amendment prohibits 
unreasonable searches and seizures 
in the collection of evidence 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felonv 
arrests. 1981. BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 4, pp. 53-55. 
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The Sixth Amendment of the 
Constitution provides the accused 
the riTht to be assisted by counsel 



Who defends indigents? 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal defense systems study. NCJ- 
94702, October 1986. 



Assigned counsel systems continue 
to dominate defender systems 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal defense systc.s study. NCJ- 
94702, October 1986. 

Each State adopts its own approach 
to providing counsel for indigents 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal defense systems study. NCJ- 
94702, October 1986. 



What type of indigent defense delivery system is used 
by the majority of counties in each State? 



Predominate defense 
delivery system in 1987^ 

Assigned counsel 
Public defender 
Contract 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 

Public defender 
Public defender 
Public defender 



Public defender 

As-lgned counsel 
P olic defender 
Contract 
Public defender 
Public defender 

Assigned counsel 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 
Public defender 
Assigned counsel 

Public defender 
Public defender 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 
Assigned counsel 

Public defender 
Assigned counsel 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 
Public defender 

Public defender 
Public defender 
Public defender 
Assigned counsel 
Contract 

Assigned counsel 
Assigned counsel 
Contract 
Public defender 
Public defender 

Public defender 
Contract 
Assigned counsel 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 

Public defender 
Assigned counsel 
Contract 
Assigned counsel 
Public defender 

Public defender 
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State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loubiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 



"The type of indigent defense delivery 
system is that used by the majority of 
gounties of each State. 

Numbers of counties under each 
system type are weighted estimates 
based on survey responses. 



Total number 


1986 defense system^ 


of counties 


^^^^^ 


Assigned 




in the State 


defender 


counsel 


Contract 


67 


e 

D 




0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


14 


2 


5 


7 


(b 


1 o 




0 


58 


^0 
43 


0 


9 


63 


O J 


u 


U 


8 


8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


U 


0 


67 


Of 


n 
U 


0 


159 


19 


127 


13 


4 


4 


0 


0 


44 


14 


1 


29 


102 


74 


9fl 


U 


92 


44 




4 


99 


15 


84 


0 


105 


6 


99 


0 


120 


cc 
99 


oo 
£o 


37 


64 


4f 


15 


0 


16 


0 


lb 


n 
u 


23 


23 


0 


0 


14 


12 


2 


0 


83 


c 


41 


37 


87 


4£ 


45 


0 


82 




C9 
D£ 


0 


U4 


20 


94 


0 


56 


4 


37 


15 




26 


D£ 


5 


17 


1 c 


U 


2 


10 




c 
D 


0 


21 


21 


0 


0 


32 


16 


16 


0 


62 


55 




u 


100 


14 


86 


0 


53 


0 


50 


3 


88 


30 


58 


0 


77 


2 


66 


9 


36 


13 


20 


3 


67 


67 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


46 


39 


7 


0 


66 


2 


64 


0 


95 


4 


83 


8 


254 


2 


252 


0 


29 


17 


0 


12 


14 


8 


0 


6 


104 


5 


99 


0 


39 


6 


31 


2 


55 


0 


S5 


0 


72 


47 


25 


0 


23 


23 


0 


0 



3,082 1,048 1/33 

(34%) (60%) 
Source: Robert L. Spangenberg et al. 
of Abt Associates, Inc, BJS National 
criminal defense systems study, NCJ- 
94702, October 1986, updated by the 
Spangenburg Group, March 1987, 



201 
(6%) 
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Standards and procedures vary 
for determining indigency 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal defense systems study, NCJ- 
94702, September 1986, p. 33. 

Organization and funding 
of iiidigent defense programs 
also vary among the States 

i.obert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS Natio nal 
criminal defense systems study, NCJ- 
94702, September 1986, p. 23. 



Case assignments to attorneys 
representing indigents usually are 
made wittiin 48 hours of arrest 

Criminal defense systems; A 
national survey, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-94630, August 1984, p. 8. 
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Most defendants are eligible for 
release pending trial 



The modern bail reform movement 
resultec ' release options 

"Pretrial program directory," 
(Washington: National Association of 
Pretrial Services Agencies, 1986). 

Both financial bonds and alternative 
release options are used today 

Citation release- 

Debra Whitcomb, Bonnie P. Lewin, 
and Margaret J. Levine, Citation 
release. National Institute of Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, March 
1984. 



Bail reform and other factors 
appear to have increased 
the r jmber of people being released 
prior to trial 

Wayne Thomas, Bail reform in 
America (Berkeley, Calif.; University 
of California Press, 1976). 

M.A. Toborg, Pretrial release; A 
national evaluation of practice and 
outcomes. National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
1981. 



Most unconvicted jail inmates 
have had bail set 

Jail inmates, 198 3. BJS Bulletin 
NCJ-99175, November 1985. 



Most defendants are not detained 
prior to trial 

M.A. Toborg, Pretrial release: A 
national ev aluation of practices and 
o utcomes, National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
1981. 

K»B. Brosi, A cross-city comparison of 
felony case processine (Washington: 
Institute for Law and Social Research, 
1979). 

Pretrial release and misconduct: 
Federal offenses and offenders, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-96132, January 
1985. 



How many released defendants 
fail to appear in court? 

Donald E. Pryor and Walter F. Smith, 
"Significant research findings 
concerning pretrial release,'* 
Pretrial issues (Washington: Pretrial 
Services Resource Center, February 
1982). 



How many of those released 
are rearrested prior to trial? 

M.A. Toborg, Pretrial release: A 
np '.onal evaluation of practices and 
w»utcomes. National Institute of 
Justice. U.S. Departm'^nt of Justice, 
1981. 



Donald E. Pryor and Walter F» Smith, 
"Si^'nificant research findings 
concerning pretrial release. Pretrial 
issues (Washington: Pretrial Services 
Resource Center, February 1982). 

Pretrial release and misconduct: 
Federal offenses and offenders, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-96132, January 
1985. 



Many States have shown concern 
about the effect of pretrial release 
on community safety 

Barbara Gottlieb, Public danger as a 
factor in pretrial release: A 
comparative analysis of State laws. 
National Institute of Justice, U.S. 
Department of Justice, July 1985* 

Toborg et al.. Public danger as a 
factor in pretrial release, draft 
report, February 1986. 

Elizabeth Gaynes, Typology of State 
laws which permit the pretrial release 
decision (Washington: Pretrial 
Services Resource Institute, May 
1982). 



The enactment of State public 
danger laws does not guarantee 
their implementation 

Toborg et al., Publi c danger as a 
factor in pretrial release, draft 
report, February 1986, pp. 54-55. 

About three-fifths of the States have 
one or more provisions to ensure 
community safety in pretrial release 

Elizabeth Gaynes, Typology of State 
laws which permit consideration of 
danger in the pretrial release decision. 
Pretrial Services Resource Center, 
1982, and updated from Public danger 
as a f actor in pretrial release: A 
comparative analysis of State laws, 
Barbara Gottlieb, National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
July 1985. 
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Most referrals to juvenile court are for property crimes, 
but 17% are for status offenses 



Cases involving juveniles are handled 
n* " ji differently than adult cases 



The juvenile court and a separate 
process for handling juvenilis 
resulted from reform movements 
of the late 19th century 

Linda Szymanski, "Extended age of 
juvenile couri jurisdiction statutes 
analysis" (Pittsburgh: National Center 
for Juvenile Justice, March 1987). 



Arrest is not the only means of 
referring juveniles to the courts 

Delinquency in the United States 1983 
(Pittsburgh: National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, July 1986), p. 10. 



For a case involving a juvenile 
to proceed to a court adjudication, 
the intake unit must file a petition 
with the court 

Delinquency in the United States 1983 
(Pittsburgh: National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, July 1986), figure 4. 



46.41 



4.54 
20.76 



17.39 





Estimated 






number of 






referrals 


Percent 


Crimes against persons 


135,600 




Criminal homieide 


t,200 


88% 


Forcible rape 


£, (UU 


1.99 


Robbery 


23,700 


17.47 


Aggravated assault 


27,400 


20.20 


Simple assault 


80,600 


59.43 


Crim cs against prop crt y 


578,600 




Burglary 


144,800 


25.02% 


La rceny 


269,700 


46.61 


Motor vehicle theft 


30,900 


5! 34 




5»400 


.93 


Vandalism 


63,500 


10.97 


Stolen property offenses 


20,000 


3.45 


Trespassing 


44,300 


7.65 


Jxyg jaw violatjorg 


56,600 


100% 


Jffenses against public order 


258,900 




Weapons offenses 


15,900 


6.14% 


Sex offenses 


14,800 


5.71 


Drunkenness 


21,700 


8.38 


Disorderly conduct 


38,100 


14.71 


Contempt, probfition, and 






parole violations 


54,800 


21.16% 


Other 


113,600 


43.87 


Status offenses 


216,900 




Running away 


59,900 


27.61% 


Truancy 


35,400 


16.32 


Curfew violations 


9,900 


4.56 


Ungovernability 


61,800 


28.49 


Liquor violations 


49,900 


23.00 


Total 


1,246,600 





100% 



Source: ncllnguencyjn Xh^ni ted States^ National Center 
for Juvenile Justice, July 1986, table 1, p. 6. 



Relatively few juveniles are detained 
prior to court appearance 

Delinquency in the United States iQR.? 
(Pittsburgh: National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, July 1986), figure 6. 

Delinquency in th e United States 1983 
(Pittsburgh: National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, July 1986), table 3. 
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Under certain circumstances, 
juveniles may be tried in criminal 
courts 



Age at which criminal courts 
gain jurisdiction of young 
offenders ranges from 16 to 
19 years old 

Linda A. Szymanski, "Upper age of 
juvenile court jurisdiction statutes 
analysis" (Pittsburgh: National Center 
for Juvenile Justice, March 1987). 

12 States authorize prosecutors to file 
cases in the juvenile or criminal 
courts at their discretion 

Linda A. Szymanski, "Concurrent 
jurisdiction statutes found in State 
juvenile codes" (Pittsburgh: National 
Center for Juvenile Justice, June 
1987). 



As of 1987, 36 States excluded 
certain offenses from juvenile 
court jurisdictions 

Linda A. Szymanski, "Statutory 
exclusion of crimes from juvenile 
court jurisdictions (Pittsburgh: 
National Center for Juvenile Justice, 
February 1987). 



A small proportion of juvenile cases 
are referred to criminal court 

Donna M. Hamparian et al.. Youth in 
adult courts, (Columbus, Ohio: 
Academy for Contemporary Problems, 
1982). 

Ellen Nimick, Linda A. Szymanski, and 
Howard Snyder, Juvenile court 
waiver: A study of juvenile court 
cases transferred to criminal court 
(Pittsburgh: National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, April 1986). 



Juveniles tried as adults have 
a very high conviction rate, 
but most receive sentences 
of probation or fines 

Donna M» Hamparian et al.. Youth in 
adult courts (Columbus, Ohio: 
Academy for Contemporary Problems, 
1982). 

"Juveniles in adult court: A review of 
the Habitual Serious and Violent 
Juvenile Offender Program sites," 
working paper, Frances Gragg, 
American Institutes for Research, 
October 1986* 



Correctional activities for juveniles 
tried as adults In most States occur 
within the criminal justice system 

Donna Hamparian. 



48 States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Federal 
Government have judicial 
waiver provisions 

Linda A. Szymanski, "Waiver/ 
transfer/certification of juveniles to 
criminal court: Age restrictions: 
Crime restrictions" (Pittsburgh: 
National Center for Juvenile Justice, 
February 1987). 
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The courts participate in and 
supervise the judicial process 



Each State has a system 
of trial and appeals courts 

The growt h of appeals^ BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-96381, February 1985. 



The U.S- Constitution created 
the U.S. Supreme Court and 
authorized the Congress to 
establish lower courts as needed 

_Annual report of the rii rpotnr 
(Washington: Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts, 1985), pp. A-4, A- 
8, A-16 and A-17 



Victims and witnesses are taking 
a more significant part in the 
prosecution of felons 

Victim/witness legislation: An 
overv>ew> BJS Bulletin, NCJ-94365, 
July 1984, pp. 1-34, 38, 40, and 41. 



The separate system of justice 
for juveniles often operates within 
the existing court organization 

BJS State c ^ urt organization 1980. 
NCJ-76711, lay 1982, table 16. 



State courts process a large volume 
of cases, many of them minor 

Case filings in State courts, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-95111, October 1984, 
tables 1, 3, and 5. 

Criminal filings by case type for selected States. 
CY-1983 or FY-1982-83 



Percent Number 

of felony of other 

filings filings 

Alaska s% 29,090* 

Arizona 5 275,561 

Arkansas 13 123,341 

California g ggg 

Connecticut 7 1081495^ 

DC. 15 27,076 

Florida 32 331,611 

Idaho 8 37,742 

UVmols 7 598,175 

Kentucky 7 206,643 

Maine 9 33,885 

Mjchigan 13 235,938 

Minnesota 9 jjg 9338 

Missouri 21 62I375 

New Hampshire 5 75,757 

New Jersey 8 426,336 

North Carolina 9 428 396 

Oregon 13 124^026 

Pennsylvania 14C 499,305 

South Dakota 20 13,579*»^ 

Texas 6 1,388,474 

Vermont 10 17,714 

WasHngton 10 145^292 

Wisconsin 9 140,696^ 



Notf: Includes only States that distinguished 
felony filings from other criminal filings for all 
courts with criminal jurisdiction, and that 
provided data on most or all of the courts' 
criminal caseload. The definition of felony 
cases varies from State to State. Felony 
preliminary hearings are included in the other 
criminal category. 

includes driving while intoxicated (DWl) cases, 
^ype D felony cases were counted as 
misdemeanors. 

felony figure 97% complete. 
°Some misdemeanors included in traffic filings. 
•^Fifty-four (54) of the 211 municipal courts 
reported no data. 

Source: Case filings in State r>nurf<, bJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-95111, October 1984, table 3. 
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Most cases that are prosecuted result 
in convictions 



Guilty pleas are the most common 
disposition of a felony case 

William R. McDonald, Plea 
bargaining: Critical issues and 
common practices. National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
Justice, July 1985, p. 6. 

M. Heumann, Plea bargain ing« 
(Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978). 

Barbara Bolend with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests, 1981. BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, pp. 2-13 and 23. 



Many guilty pleas in felony court 
are to the highest charge filed 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Proseculon of felony 
arrests. 1981. BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 21, p. 22. 

Some jurisdictions have adopted 
an anti -^lea-bargaining policy 

H. Miller et al.. Plea bargaining in the 
U*S>, National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
September 1978. 

William R. McDonald, Plea 
bargaining: Critical issues and 
co mm^^n practices. National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
,3ustice, 1985, p. 6. 
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Most cases brought by a prosecutor result in a plea of guilty 



Disposition of felony arrests filed in court as misdemeanors or felonies 







Percent of cases filed resulting in: 








Numbc 


diversion 








Percent of tria?s 




of cases 


or 


dis- 


guilty 




resulting in: 




Jurisdiction 


filed 


referral 


missal 


plea 


trial 


conviction acquitta 


Brighton 


1,142 


9% 


30% 


57% 


4% 






Chicago 


35,528 




45 


41 


14 


60% 


40% 


Cobb County* 


4,427 


10 


60 


38 


2 


81 


19 


Colorado Springs 


1,434 


24 


32 


50 


4 


63 


37 


Dallas 


14,784 




20 


72 


8 


77 


23 


Davenport 


1,312 




o2 


60 


8 






Denver 


3,772 




25 


68 


g 






rnoincs 


1,401 




21 


64 


14 


7*6 


2*4* 


Fort Collins 


776 


14 


19 


63 


3 


60 


40 


Geneva 


1,263 




37 


58 


5 


75 


25 


Golden 


1,838 


10 


29 


58 


3 


80 


20 


Greeley 


630 


14 


19 


66 


2 






Lansing 


1,358 


0 


23 


68 


9 


69 


31 


Los Angeles" 


49,483 




18 


82 








Manhattan 


30,810 




33 


63 


4 


7*6 


2*4 


Miami 


21»413 




27 


70 


3 






Minneapolis 


2,364 


9 


18 


66 


6 


7*6 


2*4 


New Orleans 


3,659 


1 


11 


73 


16 


60 


40 


Philadelphia 


13,796 


4 


33 


26 


37 


70 


30 


Portland 


3,892 


5 


19 


62 


15 


88 


12 


Pueblo^ 


339 


9 


34 


56 


1 






Rhode Island* 


5,485 




41 


55 


4 


57 


43 


St. Louis 


3,649 


1 


30 


63 


7 


70 


30 


Salt Lake City 


2,745 


6 


27 


61 


6 


77 


23 


San Diego 


11,534 


4 


19 


73 


4 


76 


24 


Seattle 


3,126 




13 


68 


19 


75 


25 


Tallahassee 


2,879 


6 


4n 


50 


4 


75 


25 


Washington, D.C. 


8,442 


4 


40 


47 


10 


70 


30 



Jurisdiction mean 6% 28% 60% 8% 72% 28% 



Note: In Jurisdictions in which diversions 
and referrals are not reported as such, cases 
diverted or referred are included with 
dismissals. 

- Data not available. 

- Insufficient data to calculate. 
^Because the police automatically file all 
felony arrests with the court, cases filed 
and all arrests are the same. 



^rial convictions are included with guilty pleas 
and acquittals with dismissals. 
^Partial counts. 

Source: Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony arrests. 
1981, BJS, NCJ-101380, September 1986, table 3, 
p. 6. 



Jury trials are a small percentage 
of cases filed 

Data from Seattle, New Orleans, Des 
Moines, and Minneapolis are 
estimated. Pueblo provided a partial 
count. 

Barbara Boland and Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests, 1981 , BJS, NCJ-101.180, 
September 1986, table 22, p. 26. 



The more serious the charge the 
greater the likelihood of trial 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INShAW, Inc., Prosecution of 
felony arrests, 1981 , BJS, NCJ- 
101380, September"l986, table 23, 
p. 27. 



18 States and the District 

of Columbia require a » lanimous 

verdict in all trials 

Janet Munsterman, National Center 
for State Courts, February 1987.^ 



Most cases that go to trial in the 
felony court result in conviction 

Data from Buffalo, Seattle, and New 
Orleans are estimated. 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., Prosecution of felony 
arrests, 1981 , BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 24, p. 27., 



A major reform has been 
to increase the responsibility 
of judges for ensuring fairness 
in plea negotiations 

William R. McDonald, Plea 
bargaining: Critical issu es.and 
common practices, National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
Justice, 1985. 



Most felony cases that reach trial 
are tried before a jury 

Number of 

post filing Number of trials 
disposi- 

tions Total Jury Rcncii 



Los Angeles 


7,064 


922 


489 


433 


Detroit 


5,250 


983 


590 


393 


Washington 


2,441 


262 


257 


5 


New Orleans 


1,354 


255 


145 


no 


Indianapolis 


985 


206 


140 


66 



K. Brosi, A cross-city comparison of felony 
case Proceeding (Washington; Institute for 
Law and Social Research, 1979), pp. 48-49. 
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The Sixth Amendment guarantees the 
right of a defendant to a speedy trial 



Concern about court delay 
is not new 

"Historical review by John Eckler in 
•Lagging justice*," Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. 328, March 1960. 



State ar?d Federal laws 
safeguard the defendant's right 
to a speedy trial 

Felony case-processing time, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-101985, August 
1986. 



Most States have speedy trial 
restrictions for defendants 
not in custody 

Original data fro,n "Policy brief on 
court delay," unpublished draft 
prepared for the National institute of 
Justice by Abt Associates and 
contained in The prosecution of felony 
arrests, 198K BJS, NCJ-101380, 
September 1986, table 30, p. 36 



Most criminal cases are disposed 
of in 6 months or less, except in 
chronically delayed State courts 

B. Mahoney et al.. Implementing delay 
reduction and delay prevention; 
Programs in urban trial courts 
(Williamsburg, Va.: National Center 
for State Courts, 1985), p. 12. 
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Defendants are entitled to trial 
by a jury of their peers 



Most States have statutory 
exemptions from jury service 

Janet Munsterman, Center for Jury 
Studies, National Center for State 
Courts, 1987. 



An estimated 15% of American 
adults have ever been called 
for jury duty 

Janet Munsterman, Center for Jury 
Studies, National Center for State 
Courts, 1987. 



Cases resulting in trials generally take longer than 




ones that end in dismissals or guilty pleas 






Felony case-processing time, BJS Special Report. 




NCJ-101985, August, 1986. 










Median time from arrest to disDOsition for— 


Jurisdiction 


All dispo- 




Guilty 




sitions 


Dismissals 


Pleas 


Trials 


Manhattan, N.Y. 


47 days 


65 days 


26 days 


236 days 


New Orleans, La. 


56 


74 


50 


101 


Portland, Ortg. 


65 


43 


63 


90 


Greeley, Colo. 


75 


76 


73 




Salt Lake City, Utah 


86 


88 


73 


215 


Pueblo, Colo. 


102 


110 


99 




Los Angeles, Calif. 


104 


76 


104 


205 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


104 


100 


104 


162 


Washington, D.C. 


111 


97 


96 


264 


Fort Collins, Colo. 


118 


105 


118 


304 


San Diego, Calif. 


126 


91 


132 


181 


Golden, Colo. 


127 


144 


116 


211 


St. Louis, Mo. 


127 


62 


142 


221 


Brighton, Colo. 


131 


178 


111 


259 


Rhode Island 


181 


3 


240 


394 


Jurisdiction mean 


104 days 


87 days 


103 days 


219 days 


Source: Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, INSLAW, 






Inc., The prosecution of felonv arrests. 


1981, 






BJS, NCJ-1 01380, September 1986. 









The maximum period of service 
required of a juror varies by State 

Center for Jury Studies Newsletter , 
National Center for State Courts, 
March 1981. 
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Names of prospective jurors are selected rrom lisf intended 
to make jury pools representative of the comm^inity 

Janet Munsterman, National Center 
for State Courts, February 1987. 



Source iists used to select jurors 



Alabama 
5 counties 
62 counties 

Alaska 

Ari/ona 
Arkans is 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Statewide 

some counties 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

45 counties 
Kentucky 

Jefferson 

Louisville 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

Statewide 

Worecester Co. 
Massaehu.<:etts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Hennepin Co. 

Anoka Co. 
Missouri 

St. Louis Co. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Statewide 

Clark Co. 



Voters registration and/or 
drivers license lists 



Voter registration 
Drivers list 

Voter registration (drivers 
licenses used to verify) 
?otr^ 

Voter registration 

Both* 

Both 

Boti 
Bot 1 

Vot»»r registration 

Voter registration 
Voter registration 
Both 
Both 

Both" 

Voter registration 
Both 



Both 



Source lists used to select furors 



Other 



Voter registration 
Vote* registration 
Voter registration 
Drivers Ust^ 

Voter registration 



Voter registration*^ 

Both 
Both 

Both 

Voter registration 
Both*^ 

Voter registration 
Drivers list only 



Pernfianent fund and 
fishing license lists 



Keyman system 

City telephone 
directory 



Plus list selected 
by eounty 

statute permits 
multiple lists 



Telephone 
directory 



Property tax 
Property tax 



Bc:^ 

Town census 



Mandatory. 

1981 legislation allows either or but not combined and mandatory. 
September 1982. 

Going to drivers licenses only in 1987. 

1985 legislation. 

Mandatory in i98l legislation. 

Legislation effective in 1983, 

1983 legislation made both optional. 

Both in 1987. 

1985 legislation permits use of any list. 
Optional under 1981 legislation. 
No longer keyman system after July 1, 1986. 



New Hampshire 

Nev' Jersey 

New Mexico 
statewide 
Pilot Project 
13th District 

New York 
.Statewide 
Id counties 
4b counties 
?, cc unties 



No> :h Carolina 
North Dakota 

Burleigh Co. 

Cfttiyon Co. 

Wird Co. 
Ohic 

Okli^hopa 
Oregon* 

31 counties 

3 counties 
'Pennsylvania 

Statewide 

Alleghany Co. 

LacKa- 

wbnna Co. 

Bu *ks Co. 

'.e\\\zi\ Co. 

'o-tL- 

hJinpton Co. 
ShuylkUl Co. 
Rhode Island 
Sout^ Carolina 
South Dstkola 
Texfci 
Utau 
Vermont 
Virg....t 
Virgil islands 
Washington 
West "'"ginia 

Wiscoi.jin 
Statewide 
Dane Co. 



Voters registration and/or 
drivers license list 

Voter registration 
Both* 

Voter registration 
Both 



Voter registration required 
Voter registration list only 
Both 

Voter registration 



Both' 

Both 
Both 
Both 

Voter registration^ 
Voter registration" 

Voter registration 
Voter registration 



Both 

Bo^ 

Vr registration (15%) 
I .ers list only 

Drivers list only 
Drivers list only 
Voter registrat 
Voter registration 
Voter registration 
Voter registration 
Voter registration 
Voter registration 
Voter regis* rctlon 
Both 

Voter registration 
Both 



Voter registration 
Drivers list only, 
alternate to voter list 



Other 



Multiple lists allowed 



Plus another list 
(telephone or city 
directory, etc.) 



Utilities 



Propert> tax rolls 



Multiple lists^ 
Telephone directory 

School census (85%) 



Other lists 
permitted 



Wyoming 

Statewide 
District of Columbia 

Superior Court Both 



Vo*?r registration 



Source; Nationa! Center for Jury Studies, National 
Center for State Courts, September 1986. 
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Innovations have eased the burden of being a juror 

Janet Munsterman, Center for Jury Studies, 
National Center for State Courts, 1987. 



One-day/one-tpial courts 



State 


County 


Citv 


Population 


Alaska 




Anchorage 


174,431 






P: oenix 


1,509,052 


California 


Ventura 


Ventura 


529,174 




Riverside 


Corona 


663,166 




Sonoma 


Santa Rosa 


299,681 






Can Da^&aI 

Son naiaei 


nnn ceo 

222,000 






Santa Barbara 


on o en A 
298, 694 




wall vUCKjUlll 


San Joac^uin 


347,342 


Colorado 


El Paso 


Colorado Springs 


309,424 




Boulder 


Boulder 


189,625 


Connecticut* 


Statewide 




3,107,576 




in September 






1986 






Florida 


Alachua 


Gainesville 


151,348 




Escambia 


Pensacola 


233,794 




Olcaloosa 


Cresfield 


109,920 




Walton 


Defunial( Spring 


21,300 




Polk 


Bartow 


321,652 




OO n\a tx Oaa 


[nlliCn 


55,988 


Georgia 


Fulton 


Atlanta 


589,904 


Idaho 


Ada 


Boise 


173,036 


Ulinoi3 


Cook 

& criminal 
courts 


Suburban division 


5,253,655 




La Salle 


Ottawa 


112,033 




Kane 


Geneva 


278,405 




Dupage 


Wheaton 


658,835 




Peoria 


Peoria 


200,466 


Iowa 


Scott 


Davenport 


160,022 




Clinton 


Clinton 


57,122 




Cedar 




18,635 




Muscatine 




40,436 




Jacl(Son 




22,503 


Kansas 


Johnson 


Ola the 


270,269 




Coffey 


Garnett 


9,370 


Louisiana 


Tangipahoa 




80,698 


Kentucl(y 


Muhlenberg 


Central 


32,238 


Maryland 


Montgomery 


Rocltville 


579,053 




Baltimore City 


Baltimore 


786,775 


Massachusetts 


Essex 




633,632 




Middlesex 


Cambridge 


1,367,034 




Suffo)l( 


Boston 


650,142 



fOn a trial basis in Midd etown Supeilor Courts. 
One-day/one-triai total does not include Connecticut. 



State 


County 


Citv 


Population 


Michigan 


Ingham 


£. Lansing 


275,520 




Wayne 


Detroit 


2,337,891 




Marquette 


Marquette 


74,101 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


St. Louis 


973 896 


Mcptpr.n 


Lincoln 


Libby 


17,752 


Nevada 


Clar)< 


Las Vegas 


4fi1 flR7 
io<#,uo f 




Washoe 


Reno 


193,623 


New Jersey 


Camden 


Camden 


471 fiSQ 




Bergen 


Hac)(ensac)( 


845 38S 




Gloucester 


Woodbury 


199,917 




Morris 


Morrlstown 


407,630 




miaoiesex 


New Brunswic)( 


595,893 


Npw York 
new * urK 


Duchess 




245,055 


North Carolina 


Buncombe 


Asheville 


160,934 




Rutherford 


Rutherton 


53,787 




Cleveland 




83,435 




Lincoln 


Lincolnton 


43,372 




Mecklenburg 


Charlotte 


404,270 




Gaston 


Gastonia 


162,568 




Forsyth 


Winston-Salem 


243,683 




Guilford 


Greensboro 


317,154 




Durham 


Durham 


152,785 




Wa)(e 


Raleigh 


301,327 


Pennsylvania 


Allegheny 


Pittsburgh 


1,405,085 




Bucics 


Doylcstown 


479,211 




Delaware 


Media 


5SS007 




Montb ..nery 


Norristown 


643,621 




Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


1,688,210 




Tioga 




40,973 




McKean 


Smcthport 


50,635 




Berks 


Reading 


312,509 




Westmoreland 


Greensburg 




Texas 


DaUas 


Dallas 


1,556,390 




Harris 


Houston 


2,409,547 




Orange 


Orange 


83,838 


Utah 


Salt Lake 


Salt Lake City 


619,066 


Virginia 


Herry 


Martinsville 


57,654 


Washington 


Chelan 




45,061 




Douglass 




22,144 




Snohomish 




337,720 



Total one-day/one-trial" 36,662,110 
United States pfipulation (1980) 226,545,805 

One*day/one-trial 
Total percent 16.2% 

Prepured by Center for Jury Studies, National Center 

Court t, September 1986. U.S. population is from 1980 Census. 
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All States and the Federal Government pay trial jurors 



Daily jury fees in State courts 

Fees for 

Hccs sworn jurors 



Alabama 
Alaska* 

Ari^o na 

Arkansas 

California 


$10.00 
12.S0 
12.00 
S.OO 

$10.00-$20.00 (varies by county) 


same 
same 
same 
$20.00 
same 


Colorado 3.00 
Connecticut 10.00 
Delaware IS.OO 
District of Columbia 30.00 
Florida 10.00 


6.00 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho* 
Illinois 


$20.00-$2S.OO (varies by county) 
20.00 
5.00 

$5.00 (minimum varies 


same 
same 
same 
same 


Indiana 


by county) 

7.50 


17.50 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
12.00 
20.00 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Maryland* 
Massachusetts 


15.00 plus expenses 
0 1st 3 d:vs 


same 


Michigan* 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


$50.00 per day a'ter 
7.50 
15.00 
15.00 


same 
same 
same 
same 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


6.00 
12.00 
20.00 

9.00 

* 15.00 


same 
same 
same 
15.00 
same 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


5.00 

3.35 per hour 
12.00 

8.00 
25.00 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania* 

Rhode Island 


10.00 
12.50 
10.00 

$9.00 1st 3 days 
$25.00 after 
15.00 


same 
same 
same 

same 
same 


South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennecsee 

Texas 

Utah 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

6.00 minimi«m 
14.00* 


same 
20.00 
same 
same 
same 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin* 

Wyoming* 


30.00 
20.00 
10.00 
15.00 
8.50^ 
6.00 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 



Note: ]ury fees in State courts, 1986 
Avcra^ ' approximately $10/day. 
• Half o y. 

•city courts pay $6.00 per day. 
"Full day rates vary from $7 to $25. 

S«>urce: National Center for Jiirv Studies, National 
Center for State Courts, 1986. 



All States require 12-member juries in capital cases; 
6 States permit less than 12''mcmber juries in 
felony trials 

Number of iuro rs^ " tquired foi tri>>ls 
Felonies Misdemeanors Civil 



Alabama 


12 


12 


19 


Alaska 


12 


6 


3 


Arizona 


8 


3 


B 
0 


Arkansas 


12 


12 


12 


California 


12 


12 


12 


Colorado 


12 


g 


3 


Connecticut 


6 


6 


3 


Delaware 


12 


12 


12 


District of Columbia 


12 


12 


6 


Florida 


6 


6 


6 


Georgia^ 


12 




3 


Hawaii 


12 


12 


19 

1* 


Idaho 


12 




3 


Illinois 


12 


12 


12 


Indiana 


12 


12 


12 


Iowa 


12 


3 


Q 
0 


Kansas 


12 


12 


12 


Kentucky 


12 


12 


12 


Louisiena 


6 


6 


12 


Maine 


12 


12 


8 


Maryland 


12 


12 


12 


Massachusetts 


12 


12 


12 


Michigan 


12 


12 


3 


Minnesota^ 


12 


12 


6 


Mississippi 


12 


6 


12 


Missouri 


12 


12 


12 


Montana 


12 


12 


3 


Nebraska 


12 


12 


12 


Nevada 


12 


12 


3 


New Hampshire 


12 


12 


12 


New Jersey 


12 


12 


12 & 6 


New Mexico 


12 


12 


12 


New York 


12 


6 


6 


North Carolina 


12 


12 


12 


North Dakota 


12 


6 


9 


Ohio 


12 




8 


Oklahoma 


12 


6 


6 


Oregon^ 


6 


6 


6 


Pennsylvania 


12 


12 


8 & 6 


Rhode Is.and 


12 


12 


12 


South Carolina 


12 


12 


12 


South Dakota 


12 


12 


12 


Tennessee 


12 


6 


6 


Texas 


12 


12 


12 


Utah 


8 


8 


8 


Vermont 


12 


12 


12 & 6 


Virginia 


12 


7 


7 


Wash!ngton 


12 


12 


12 


West Virginia 


12 


12 


12 


Wisconsin 


12 


12 


12 


Wyoming 


12 


6 


12 



*Where damages are greater than $10,000 in civil 
court cases, a jury of 12 can be requested. 

A 6-person jury is used for the category of 
gross misdemeanor. 

*^Circuit court requires 12-member juries; 6-member 
juries are used in the lower courts. 

Source: Nation Center for Jury Studies, National Center 
for State Courts, December 1986. 
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How does the criminal justice system 

deal with the mental health 

of defendan ts? 

In all State and Federal courts 
defendants may be found 
incompetent to stand trial 

Ronald Roesch and Stephen L. 
Golding, C ompetency to stand trial 
(Urbana, III.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1980). 



A defense of insanity is recognized 
by all but three States 

Ingo Keilitz, "Reforming and 
researching the insanity defense," 
draft, May 1985, pp. 18-20. 

B. McGraw et al., "The guilty but 
mentally ill plea and verdict: Current 
state of the knowledge," Villanova 
Law Review (1985), 30(1). 



One of two definitions 
governs the insanity defense 
in most jurisdictions 

Ingo Keilitz, "Reforming and 
researching the insanity defense," 
draft, May 1985. 

B. McGraw et al., "The guilty but 
mentally ill plea and verdict: Current 
state of the knowledge," Villanova 
Law Re /iew (1985)> 30(1). 



Recently, the federal Government 
and Indiana adopted a new test 
of criminal responsibility 

Ingo Keilitz, "Reforming and 
researching the insanity defense," 
draft. May 1985. 



A plea of insanity entered by the 
attempted assassin of President 
Reagan spurred the first 
comprehensive reform of Federal law 
governing the insanity defense 



Handbook on the Comprehens ive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 rn-.d other 
criminal statutes enacted bv the 98th 
Congress (Washington: U.S. 
Department of Justice, December 
1984). 

States vary in many specific ways 
in their handling of an 
insanity defense 

Handbook on the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 and other 
criminal statutes enacted by the 98th 
Congress (Washington; U.S. 
Department of Justice December, 
1984). 
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Criminal case appeals make up close 
to half the State appellate caseload 



Most criminal case appeals 
are decided in State courts 

The growth of appeals: 1973-83 
trends, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-96381, 
February 1985. 

Civil and criminal appeals in State 
courts have grown rapidly in recent 
years 



Civii and criminal appellate court 



filings, J 973-83 (38 States) 




Criminal 


Civil 


Year 


filings 


fl)in{7S 


1973 


17.056 


21,825 


2974 


18,574 


23.068 


1975 


22,539 


26.392 


1976 


23,879 


29,909 


J977 


27,406 


32.514 


1978 


26,708 


34,152 


1979 


27,403 


36,918 


1980 


29,949 


40,047 


1981 


32,169 


42,930 


1982 


34,696 


44,048 


2983 


35,338 


46,768 


Source: 


The Krowth of appeals: 


1973-83 trends, BJS Bulletin. 


NCJ-96381, February 1985. 



In 1985, 33,360 appeals were filed 
in the U.S. Courts of Appeals 

Federal court management statistiest 
1985 (Washington: Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, 1985), p. 
30. 

J.W. Howard, Jr., Courts of appeals in 
th e Federal judicial system; A study 
of the second, fifth and District of 
Columbia circuits (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1981), 
p. 34. 



Petitions to the Federal courts 
by State prisoners claiming 
they are unlawfully detained 
are rarely successful 

P. H. Robinson, "An empirical study of 
Federal habeas corpus review of State 
Court judgments," a study for the 
Office for Improvements in the 
Administration of Justice, July 1979, 
p. 4(a)-4(b). 



The number of actions filed 

in Federal courts by State prisoners 

has more than doubled since 1970 

Federal court management st a tistics 
1985 (Washington; Adminis*" jtive 
Office of U.S. Courts, 1985;, p. 30. 
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Both convictions and sentences may be appealed 



Proiile of capitftl punishment statutes and legal changes during 1985 


Jurisdictions 








authorizing 








capital 








punishment 


Revised or 


Automatic 




at seme time 


replaced by 


appeals 




durinf! 1985 


leRislature 


required 


Capital offenses 


Federal 






Aircraft piracy 


Alabama 




Yes 


Murder 


Arizona 


Yes 


Yes 


Kirst'degree murder 


Arkansas 


Yes 




Aggravated murder; treason 


California 




Yes 


First'dcgree murder with special circumstances 


Colorado 


Yes 


Yes 


First*degree murder (Includes felony murder); 








first*degree kidnaping 


Connecticut 


Yes 


Yes 


Murder 


Delaware 




Yes 


First-degree murder with statutory aggravating 








circumstanees 


Florida 






First-degree murder 


Geor(:ia 




Yes 


Murder; treason; aircraft hijacking; 








kidnaping with tx>dlty injury; armed robbery 








or rape In which victim dies 


Idaho 




Ye«* 


FIrst'degree murder, aggravated kidnaping 








(except where victim released unharmed) 


Illinois 




Yes 


Murder 


Indiana 




Yes 


Murder 


Kentucky 




Yes 


Aggravated murder* ictdnaplng wiicn victim 








is killed 


l«ouisiana 




Yes 


First-degree murder 


Mar>Iand 




Yrs* 


First-<1egree murC^r 


Mississippi 


Yes 


Ye' 


Capital murder, capittu rape 


Missouri 




y 


First-dcg.ee murder 


Montana 


Yes 




^ "t)erate homicide, aggravated kidnaping 








• ..'Suit'-" In death) 


Nebraska 






First-degree murder 


Nevada 


Yes 




First-degree murder 


New Hampshire 






Contract murder or murder o' aw- 








enforcement offieer or kidnaping victim 


New Jersey 


Yes 


Yes^ 


Kidnaping or purposeful murder or contract 








murder with aggravating circumstances 


New Mexico 




Yes* 


First-degree murder 


North Carolina 




Yes 


First-degree murder 


Oh*( 






Aggravated murder 


0K> oma 




V»»s 


Murder 


Or<. gon 




Yes 


Aggravated murder 


Pennsylvania 




Yes 


First-degree murder 


Souti Carolina 


Yes 


Yes 


Murder with statutory oggravating circumstances 


South U>kota 




Yes 


Murder, kidnaping (with gross permanent 








physical injury inflicted on victim) 


Tennessee 




Yes 


First-degree murder 


Texas 


Yes 


Y(- 


Murder of public safety officer, fireman. 








or coirectional ^ uploycc; murder during 








specified felonie > or escapes; contract 








murder; multiple murders 


Utah 




Yes 


First-degree murder; aggravated assault by 








prJsoncr sentenced for first-degree felony 








where serious injury is caused 


Vermont 






Murder of police or corrections officer. 








kidnaping f^r ransom 


Virginia 


Yes 


Yes 


Capital mur-ier 


Washington 




Yes 


Aggrava»-d premeditated first-degree uiurdcr 


WyoiriMg 




Yes 


'^Irst- jegrec murkier 



Kote: JurisCletioii.. without capital 
punishment statutes are Alaska, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 



ntcnce review only, 
o'natic review pfter January 17, 1986. 

Capi tal punishment. 1985, EJJS Bulletin, 
u l02742, November 1986, table 1, p. 3. 



Appellate f ilingrs have increased 
in almost every State 

B. Marveil and M. Kuykendall, 
"Appellate courts - fac*s and 
figures," State Court journal (1980). 
4:10-13. 

Percent change In appeals filed 1973-83 





Total 


Criminal 


Civil 


State 


appeals 


.ppeals 


appeals 


Alaska 




914 




Connecticut 






227 • 


Oregon 


212 


oc<it) 

253 


181 


Hawaii 


201* 


483 


103 


Montana 


187 


217 


180 


Florida 


186 


— 




Kentucky 




200f 


180^ 


Minnesota 




219^ 


160^ 


Michigan 


167^, 


157 


180^ ^ 


Maine 


161^'<1 


39 


343C»^ 


Nevada 


159 


203 


131 


South Dakota 


156 






Alabama 


1S6 


137 


182 


Massachusetts 




191 


138 


Arizona 


145 


273 


70 


New Hampshire 


144*^ 


178^ 


133^ 


Texas 


;40<^ 


147^ 


132 


Louisiana 


139 


454 


34 


Vermont 


137 


170 


126 


Ullnois 


129^ 


80<^ 


184« 


Utah 




69 


130^ 


Rhode Island 


110** 


41 


135<* 


Colorado 


108 ^ 


^\ 




Kansas 


108*»^ 


214^ 


81^ 


Wyoming 


103 


196 


74 


Missouri 


97^ 




105 


Washington 


96^ 


148^ 


74^ 


Ohio 


95 






Pennsylvania 


94 






California 


89 


66 


120 


New Yorl 


87 






New Mexico 


86 


50 


111 


Oklahoma 


85 


16 


122 


Idaho 


72* 


125 


53 


Iowa 


68* 


35 


91 


Nebraska 


68 


23 


109 


Delaware 


67 


81 


59 


New Jersey 


62 


72 


55 


TenRissee 


62 


48 


74 


DIst. of Columbia 


57 


40 


80 


Virginia 






99 


Maryland 


53«* 


52^ 


S5 


Mississippi 


38 


51 


31 



Note: Comparable data were not available for 
Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, 

— Detail data were not available, 
*An intermediate appellate eourt began 
operation during the period. 
^^Appetlai* Jurisdiction was increased substan- 
tially, sometimes in conjunction with the estab- 
lishment of a new Intermediate appellate 
court. 

^Docketing systems changed, artificially 
Increasing th^ number of filings. 
"Appellate jurisdiction was redueed 
substantially. 

The growth of appeals; 1973-83 trends. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-96381, February 1985, table l, f. 2. 



ERLC 



21 J 
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Through sentencing, society 
attempts to express its goals 
for the correctional process 



Attitudes about sentencing 
reflect multiple goals 
and other factors 

Brian Forst and Charles Wellford, 
"Punishment and sentencing: 
Developing sentencing guidelines 
empirically from principles of 
punishment," Rutgers Law Review^ 
(1981), 33(3): 799-837. 



Tiie basic difference in sentencing 
systems is the apportioning 
of discretion between the juc^ge 
and parole authorities 

All the definitions (indeterminate, 
partitMy indeterminate, determinate, 
mandatory, presumptive, etc.) were 
adapted from these sources: 

Caroline S. Cooper, Debra Kelley, and 
Sharon Larson, Judicial and executive 
discretion in the sentencing process: 
Analysis of felony State code 
provisions (Washington: Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Justice, 
Washington College of Law, The 
American University, January 1982). 

Setting prison terms, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-76218, August 1983. 

Sentencing practices in 13 States, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-95399, October 
1984. 

The effects of limiting discretion in 
sentencing, Kew York State Division 
of Criminal Justice Services, Office 
of Policy Analysis, Research and 
Statistical Services, March 1984. 

Richard S. Morelli, Craig Edelman, 
and Roy Willoughly, A survey of 
mandatory sentencing in the U.S.« 
Pennsylvania Commission on Crime 
and Delinquency, Criminal Justice 
Statistics Division, September 1981. 



Since 1975 many States have 
adopted determinate 
sentencing, but most still use 
indeterminate sentencing 

Surveys conducted for the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census in 1985 and by the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Crime 
and Delinquency in 1986. 



States employ other sentencing 
features in conjunction with their 
basic strategics 

Surveys conducted for the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census in 1985 and by the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Crime 
and Delinquency in 1986. 

Sentencing guidelines usually 
are developed by a separate 
sentencing commission 

Caroline S. Cooper, Debra Kelley, and 
Sharon Larson, Judicial and executive 
discretion in the sentencing process: 
Analysis of S t ate felony code 
provisions (Washington: Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Justice, 
Washington College of Law, The 
American University, January 1982). 

Setting prison terms, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-76218, August 1983. 

Sentencing practices in 13 States, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-95399, October 
1984. 

The effects of limiting discretion in 
sentencin g. New York State Division 
of Criminal Justice Services, Office 
of Policy Analysis, Research and 
Statistical Services, March 1984. 

Richard S. Morelli, Craig Edelman, 
and Roy Willoughly, A survey of 
mandatory sentencing in the U.S. . 
Pennsylvania Commission on Crime 
and Delinquency, Criminal Justice 
Statistics Division, September 1981. 

Preliminary report on the 
development and impact of the 
Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines , 
Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines 
Commission, July 1982. 
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Forfeiture is a relatively new sanction 



What is forfeiture? 

State laws and procedures affecting 
drug trafficking control: A national 
overview (Washington: The National 
Governor's Association and the 
National Criminal Justice Association, 
July 1985), p. 65. 

Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, on S. 
1762, Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1983 (Washington; USGPO, 
1983), p. 191. 



There are two types of forfeiture: 
civil and criminal 

Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, on S. 
1762; Compreh**nsive Crime Control 
A ct of 1983 (Washington; USGPO, 
1983), p. 193 

Daniel K. Webb and Scott F. Turow, 
"RICO forfeiture in practice: A 
prosecutorial perspective," University 
of Cincinnati Law Review , (1983), 
52(2): 404-430. 



The use of forfeiture varies 
greatly among jurisdictions 

Dan K. Webb and Scott F. Turow, 
"RICO forfeiture in practice; A 
prosecutorial perspective," University 
of Cincinnati Law Review, (1983), 
52(2); 404-430. 

State laws and procedures affecting 
drug trafficking control; A national 
overview (Washington; National 
Governor's Association and the 
National Criminal Justice Association, 
July 1985), pp. 5 and 66-87. 

A comprehensive perspective on civil 
and criminal RICO legislation and 
litigation, American Bar Association, 
Criminal Justice Section, April 18, 
1985, Appendix C. 
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What is forfeitable? 



State laws and procedures affecting 
drug traff ickip": control: A national 
overview (Washington: National 
Governor's Association and the 
National Criminal Justice Association, 
July 1985), pp. 66-77. 

Lindsey Stellwagen, "Use of forfeiture 
sanctions in drug cases, " NIJ Research 
in Brief, NCJ-098259, July 1985. 



How long does it take to determine 
if property can be forfeited? 

S '.ate laws £nd procedures affecting 
d rug trafficking control; A national 
overview (Washington: National 
Governor's Association and the 
Mational Criminal Justice Association, 
July 1985), pp. 66-87. 



What happens to forfeited property? 

State laws and procedures affecting 
drug trafficking control: A national 
overview (Washington: National 
Governor's Association and the 
National Criminal Justice Association, 
July 1985), pp. 66-87. 

Lindsey D. Stellwagen, Use of 
forfeiture sanctions in drug cases, NIJ 
Research in Brief, NCJ-098259, July 
1985. 

Handbook on the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 19B4 and other 
criminal statutes enacted by the 98th 
Congress, U.S. Department of Justice, 
December 1984, Chapter 3, pp. 43-57. 
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Sanctions for alcohol-related driving offenses are becomirg more severe 



Alcohol related driving offenses carry both criminal 
and administrative sanctions 



1986 possible sanctions 

1st Offense 

Fines- range: $100-$5,000 

(7 States/Pennsylvania and Alaska) 

Imprisonment- range: 1 day to 2 years 
(4 States go to 2 years) 



2nd Offense 

Fines- range: $150-$5,000 
(Ohio/6 States) 

Imprisonment- range: 2 days-5 years 
(Hawaii and Oklahoma) 



3rd Offense 

Fines- range: $100-$150,000 
(N. Carolina and Arizona) 

Imprisonment-range: 1 month-5 years 
(6 States) 



License revocation and suspension: 
Length 



Number of 
States 



16 

12 

8 

4 

4 



3 months minimum 
12 
6 
2 
1 



Excludes Maine 



Range: 21 days to 3 years 
(Kansas and Ohio) 



License revocation and supension: 
Length 



Number of 
States 



30 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 



12 months minimum 
24 
36 
4 

18 
6 
3 



Range: 1.5-5 years 



License revocation and suspension: 

Number of 
States 



1 
1 
17 
9 
9 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 



Length 

permanently 

indefinitely 

12 months 

36 

24 

60 

6 

120 

18 

6 



Many States have resorted to 
mandatory sanctions 

A digest of State alcohol-highway 
safety related legislation, first 
edition and fifth edition, National 
Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 



In 42 States imprisonment 
is mandatory for driving 
while intoxicated 

A digest of State alcohol-highway 
safely related legislation, fifth 
edition, National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, ,'J.S. 
Department of Transportation. 
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1986 possible sanctions for driving while intoxicated offense 
First offense 



State 



License 
susper*- 
sion/pe- 
vocation 



Second offense 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Third offense 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Fine 



States with 
habitual 
Impri- offender 
sonment laws 



Alabama 


90 days 


$250-1000 


12 mos 


1 yr 


$500-2500 


12 mos 


3 yrs 


$1000-5000 






Alaska 


90+ 


250-5000 


12 


1+ 


5^*0-5000 


12 


1 


1000-5000 


12 




Arizona 


90+ 


1000 


6 


1+ 


1000 


6 


3+ 


150,000 


12-24 




Arkansas 


90-120 


150-1000 


12 


1+ 


400-3000 


12 


2+ 


900-5000 


3-12 




California 


180 


390-1000 


6 


3 


390-1000 


3-12 


1.5 


390-1000 


4-12 




Colorado 


365 


300-1000 


12 


1 


500-1500 


3-12 


1 




3-12 




Connecticut 


365 


SflO-1000 


6 


2 


500-2000 


1-12 


3 


1000-4000 


1-94 




Delaware 


365 


200-1000 


2-6 


1 


500-2000 


2-18 


1.5 


500-2000 


2-18 




D.C. 


180 


300 


3 


1 


5000 


12 


2 


in nnn 


12 




Florida 


180-365 


250-500 


6 


5 


soo-1 nno 


g 




lUUU— £9UU 




X 


Georgia 


365 


300-1000 


12 


3 


600-1000 


3-12 


5 


1000 


4-12 


X 


Hawaii 


90 


150-1000 


2 days 


1 


500-1000 


2 days 


1-5 


500-1000 


1-6 




Id/ ho 


180 


1000 


6 mos 


.5-1 


2000 


12 mos 


1-5 


5000 


60 




Illinois 


365+ 


1000 


12 


1 + 


1000 


12 


1+ 


1000 


12 




Indiana 


90+ 


500 


2 


2 


5000 


12 


2 


SOO-SOOO 


2-1 2 


V 
A 


Iowa 


180 


500-1000 


12 


1 


750-5000 


24 


6 


7500 


60 


X 


Kansas 


21-365 


20o-:»oo 


6 


1 


500-1000 


3-12 


\ 


1000-2500 


3-12 




Kentucky 


180 


200-f 00 


1 


1 


350-500 


6 


2 


500-1000 


1-12 


X 


Louisiana 


60 


125-500 


6 


1 


300-500 


1-6 


1 


1000 


12-60 




Maine* 


90 


1000 


12 


1 


1000 


12 


2 


1000 


12 




Maryland 


60 


500 


2 


4 mos 


500 


12 


.5-1 


500 


12 




Massachusetts 


365 


100-1000 


24 


2 yrs 


300-1000 


71 


5 


500-1000 


3-24 


X 


Michigan 


6-24 mos 


100-500 


3 


1 


1000 


12 


5 


1000 


12-60 




Minnesota 


30 


700 


3 


3 mos 


3000 


12 




JUUU 


1 *) 




Mississippi 


90-365 


200-500 


1 day 


2 yrs 


400-1000 


12 


3 


500-1000 


1-12 




Missouri 


30-90 


300 


6 mos 


1 


1000 


12 


1 


5000 


60 




Montana 


180 


100-500 


2 


1 


300-500 


6 


1 


500-1000 


1-12 


Y 


Nebraska 


180 


500 


1 


1 


500 


1 


15 


500 


3-6 




Nevada 


90 


200-1000 


6 


1 


500-1000 


6 


1-3 


2000-5000 


12-72 




New 




















Hampshire 


90-730 


1000 




3 


1000 


12 


Indef. 


1000 


12 




New Jersey 180-365 


250-400 


1 


2 


500-1000 


3 


10 


1000 


6 




New Mexico 


365 


300-500 


1-3 


1 


1000 


3-12 


5 


1000 


3-12 




New York 


K 180 


350-500 


12 


1 


500-5000 


48 


1 


500-5000 


48 




North Carolina 365 


100-2000 up to 24 


4 


1000 


12 


Perm. 


100-2000 


up to 24 




North Dakota 


91 


500 


1 


1 


500 


1 


2 


1000 


12 






60-3 yrs 


150-1000 


6 


5 


150-1000 


6 


10 


150-1000 


1-12 




Oklahoma 


180 


1000 


12 


2 


2500 


12-60 


3 


2500 


12-60 




Oregon 


365 


2500 


12 


3 


2500 


12 


3 


2500 


12 


X 


Pannsylvania 


365 


5000 


24 


1 


5000 


24 


1 


5000 


24 


X 


Rhode 




















Island 


90-180 


100 


12 


1-2 


400 


12 


2-3 


400 


6-12 


X 


South Carolina 


180 


200 


1 


1 


1000 


12 


2 


2000 


2-36 


X 


South 






















Dakota 


30-365 


1000 


12 


1 


1000 


12 


1 


2,000 


24 




Tennessee 


365 


250-1000 


11 (29) 


2 


500-2500 


11 (29) 


3-10 


1000-5000 


4-11 (29) 


X 


Texas 


90-365 


100-2000 


24 


2 


300-2000 


24 


2 


500-2000 


1-24 


X 


Utah 


90 


299 


2-6 


1 


299 


2-6 


1 


299 


2-6 




Vermont 


90 


200-750 


12 


1.5 


250-1000 


12 


3 


500-1500 


12 


X 


Virginia 


180 


1000 


12 


3 


200-1000 


1-12 


3 


500-1000 


2-12 


X 


Washington 


90 


250-1000 


12 


1 


500-2000 


12 


2 


500-2000 


12 


X 


West Virginia 


365 


100-500 


6 


1 


1000-3000 


6-12 


1 


3000-5000 


12-36 




Wisconsin 


30-180 


150-300 




1 


300-1000 


6 


1-2 


600-2000 


1-12 


X 


Wyoming 


90 


750 


6 


1 


200-750 


6 


3 


200-750 


6 





Possible sanctions for Maine are recorded for a "criminal 
violation" rather than a "traffic infraction." 

North Carolina's "line? of punishment" are based on factors 
surrounding each offense, not on the offense per se. 



Source: "State Law Summary Analysis," A digest of State 
alcohol-highway safety related legislation, fifth edition. 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, U.S. Dept. 
of Transportation, current as of January 1, 1987. 
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In most States possible sanctions for repeat alcohol-related 
driving: offenders are progresavely severe 



state 



First offense 



1986 mandatory sanctions for driving while intoxicated offense 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



Second offense 



Third offense 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



90 days 

30 

30 



S250 



$390 



3 days 
1 



12 mos 
12 
12 
12 
1 



S500 



$375 



2 days 
20 
60 



36 mos 
120 
36 
24 
36 



$390 



60 days 
30 
180 

120 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 



365 
90 
180 



30 
30 



$150 



12 
24 
6 
12 
12 

4 

12 
1 

12 



7 
10 
60 

10 

2 
2 
10 
2 
5 



24 

36 
6 
24 
24 

60 

12 

12 



7 

120 
60 

30 

10 

30 
2 
5 



Iowa 
Kansas 
Kent icky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



21 
30 



90 



$500 



$350 



12 
4 
12 
12 

12 



$750 



$350 



7 
5 
7 
15 

2 



24 
12 
24 
12 
12 



$7S0 



$350 



30 
90 
30 
180 
2 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
\fontana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 



45 



45 



60 
45 
90 



$200 



12 

2 

12 

12 
3 
6 
12 
36 



$400 



2 
14 



2 
3 
2 
10 
7 



24 

12 



12 
3 

12 
18 
36 



$500 



2 
60 



10 
7 

365 
7 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



180 



10 
30 



$350 
$250 



24 

12 

24 
12 



$500 
$500 



120 
60 



36 
24 



$500 
$1,000 



90 
2 

7 
60 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 



180 



30 
90 



90 



$300 
$100 

$200 

$250 

>150 



24 

3 

12 
12 

12 
12 
24 

12 



$300 
$400 



$500 
$299 



10 

2 

30 
2 



45 
3 
10 



6 
36 
12 
12 
24 

24 
12 
36 

12 



$300 
$500 



$1,000 
$299 



30 

2 

90 
2 

60 

120 
10 
720 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



90 



30 



$250 
$100 



Source: "Analysis by States-high interest legislation," 
A digest of State alcohol-highway safety related 
legislation, fifth edition, National Highway Traffic 



18 
24 

12 

1 
12 



500 
$1,000 



2 
2 
7 

180 



24 
60 
24 
120 
2 
36 



$500 
$3,000 



2 
30 
7 

365 



Safety Administration, Department of Transportation, 
January 1, 1987. 
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Many States have increased the severity of their mandatory sanctions against alcohol-related driving offenses 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



First offense 



1983 mandatory sanctions for a DWI conviction 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



License 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Second offense 



Fine 



Impri- 
sonment 



Lincense 
suspen- 
sion/re- 
vocation 



Third offense 



$100 
250 

300 



100 

5 years 250 



1 day 



14 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 

Arkansas 3 mos. 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
D.C. 

Florida 3 

Georgia 2 
Hawaii 

Idaho 3 
niinois 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 4 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 3 mos. 35 

Michigan 

Minnesota 3 
Mississippi 

Missouri 1 
Montana 6 
Nebraska 2 
Nevada 

New Ha mpshire 2 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 12 
New York 

North Carolina 12 
North Dakota 

Ohio 1 

Oklahoma 6 

Oregon l 2 

Pennsylvania 12 300 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 6 
Soutn Dakota 1 

Tennessee 12 250 

Texas 12 

Ute.i 12 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 3 

Washington 1 1 

West Virginia 6 100 1 

Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming 3 1 

Source: "State Law Matrix," A digest of State flit.'ohoi. 
highway safety related legislation . First edition. 



6 mos. $200 

2 500 
6 

375 



12 

6 

3 

6 

12 

8 
12 
12 
12 

5 years 



3 mos. 
12 



2 

12 
6 

36 



12 



24 
1 



12 
12 
3 

12 
12 
24 
12 
12 

3 
3 
2 
6 
6 



300 



100 
250 

35 



300 



500 



100 



60 days 

2 

7 
2 



7 
5 
3 
15 
2 



14 



3 
2 
10 
7 



45 



6 mos. 

36 

18 

12 

60 

12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
5 years 



3 mos. 
60 

24 

3 
12 
12 

36 



12 

24 
1 

1 

6 
12 
12 
12 

24 
12 
36 
12 
12 

36 
3 

12 
6 

12 
12 



Fine 



$200 



375 



300 



100 
250 



300 



1,000 



200 
100 



Impri- 
sonment 



180 days 

120 

7 
2 



90 
30 
180 
2 



10 
7 

365 



120 



30 
90 
1 



National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
Department of Transportation, January J983. 
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Juveniles receive dispositions 
rather than sentences 



Juvenile court dispositions 
tend to be indeterminate 

"Institutional commitment and release 
decision-making for juvenile 
delinquents; Implications of 
determinate and indeterminate 
approaches, final report, Phase 1," The 
URSA Institute, April 1983, p. 55., 



Most juvenile cases are disposed 
of informally 

Howard N. Snyder, John L. Hutzler, 
and Terrence A. Finnegan, 
Delinquency in the United States, 
1982: A Description of Delinquency 
and Status Offense Cases Processed 
by Courts with Juvenile Jurisdiction, 
(preliminary draft) (Pittsburgh: 
NationaJ Center for Juvenile Justice, 
National Council of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges, 1985), p. 3. 



The juvenile justice system is 
also undergoing changes in the 
degree of discretion permitted 
in confinement decisions 

Peter Greenwood, Rand Corp. 

"Institutional commitment and release 
decision-making for juvenile 
delinquents; Implications of 
determinate antl indeterminate 
approaches, final report. Phase 1," The 
URSA Institute, April 1983, p. 55. 



Dispositions for serious juvenile 
offenders tend to look like those 
for adults 

Peter W. Greenwood, Albert J. Lipson, 
Allan Abrahamse, and Franklin 
Zimring, Youth crime and juvenile 
justice in California, R-3011-CSA 
(Santa Monica, Calif: The Rand 
Corporation, June 1983). 



The outcomes of juvenile and 
adult proceedings are similar, 
but some options are not 
available in juvenile court 

In the matter of the app eaj_in 
Maricopa County , Case No. J-86509, 
Supreme Court, 604 PAC 2nd 641, 
December 14, 1979. 

Delinquency 1979 (Pittsburgh: 
National Center for Juvenile Justice, 
Research Division of the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges), p. 22. 
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Current sentencing alternatives 
reflect multiple objectives 



What types of sentences usually are 
given to offenders? 

Death penalty— 

Capital puni s hment, 1985 , BJS 

Bulletin, NCJ-102742, November 

1986. 

Incarceration- 
Federal facilities: 
Information received by telephone 
from U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Office 
of the Director, April 1986. 

State confinement and community 

based facilities: 

National Probation Reports. 

Prison population: 

Pris oners in 19 85, BJS Bulletin, 

NCJ-101384, June 1986. 

Jail population: 

Probation and parole 1985, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-103683, January 
1987. 

Probation- 
National Probation Reports. 

Probation and parol e 198 5, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-103683, January 1987. 

Parole— 

Probation and parole 19 84, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-1 00181, February 1986. 

Fines- 
Sally T. Hillsman, Joyce L. Sichel, and 
Barry Mahoney, Fines in sentencing: 
A study of the use of the fine as a 
c riminal sanction, National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of 
Justice, November 1984. 



Most juveniles committed to juvenile facilities are delinquents 





Number of juveniles 
in custodv 


Percent of juveniles 
in custodv 




Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


k>mmltted 


60,182 


34,549 


25,633 


100% 


57% 


43% 


Delinquent 


44,234 


33,07t 


11,163 


74 


55 


19 


Status offenders 


7,289 


1,M4 


6,145 


12 


2 


10 


Dependent » 












11 


neglected, etc. 


6,69? 


233 


6,459 


11 




Emotionally 














dist., etc. 


1,878 


W 


1,807 


3 




3 


Other 


89 


30 


59 









—Less than .5% 

Source: BJS Children in Custody, 1985, unpublished deta. 
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At the end of 1985, 37 States had 
death penalty laws in effect 



In most cases, a felony conviction 
results in a sentence that includes 
incarceration 



Incarceration is most likely 
for serious crimes of violence 

Barbara Boland with Ronald Sones, 
INSLAW, Inc., The prosecution of 
felony arrests, 1981 . BJS, 1986. 



Confinement may be in State prisons 
or local jails 

Felony sentencing in 18 local 
jurisdictions. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-97681, June 1985. 



Many felons are sentenced 
to probation 

Felony sentencing; in 18 local 
jurisdictions. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-97681, June 1985. 



Sentences are more severe for 
offenders convicted of multiple 
charges than for those convicted 
of single charges 

Felony sentencing in 18 local 
jurisdictions. BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-97681, June 1985. 



Prison sentences arc longer for 
multiple-charge convictions 

Felony sentencing^ in 18 local 
jurisdictions. BJS Special Report, 
June 1985. 



The death penalty is reserved for the 
most serious offenses and offenders 



The death penalty was reaffirmed 
by the Supreme Court in 1976 

Capital punishment. 1984. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-98399, August 1985. 



A total of 3,909 people have 
been executed since 1930, 
including 50 since 1977 

Capital punishment. 1984. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-S8399, August 1985 and 

1985, NCJ-102742, November 1986. 

What types of murder are most often 
cited in State capital punishment 
laws? 

BJS analysis of State capital 
punishment laws, 1986. 

What methods of execution are used 
by the various States? 

Capital punishment. 1985. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-102742, November 

1986, table 2, p. 4. 



What is the minimum age authorized 
for capital punishment? 

Capital punishment. 1985 . BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-102742, November 
1986, table 3, p. 4. 



Is there 
a death 
penalty 
statute^ 

Yes Ho 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



if sOt have 
they executed 
anyone since 
1977? 

Yes 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa^k 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



Source: Capitalj^ uni shment , 198S, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ 102T42, November'l986. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
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Tlie number of persons on death row reached an alltime high in 1985 



Death-row population 
Number of 



Number of 



Year 


inmates 


Year 


Inmates 


1953 


131 


1971 


642 


1954 


147 


1972 


334 


1955 


125 


1973 


134 


1956 


146 


1974 


244 


1957 


151 


1975 


488 


1958 


147 


1976 


420 


1959 


104 


1977 


423 


1960 


210 


1978 


483 


1961 


257 


1979 


595 


1962 


267 


1980 


697 


1963 


297 


1981 


865 


1964 


315 


1982 


1,072 


1965 


331 


1983 


1,216 


1966 


406 


1984 


1,420 


1967 


435 


1985 


1,591 


1968 


517 






1969 


575 






1970 


6il 







Sources: 

1953-60 - Separate issues of "Executions" 
"National Prisoner Statistics" from U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 

1961-67 - Sourcebook of cnminai justice 
statistics, 1973. July 1974, (table 6.141, p. 464). 
1968-80 • Capital punishment. 1980. February 
1981, table 6. 

1981-83 - DSD Capital Punishment information. 
1984-85 - Capital_punishment. 1985. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-1 02742, November 1986, table 4. 



Persons executed 

Year Numt>er Year Number 



1953 


62 


1970 


0 


1954 


81 


1971 


0 


1955 


76 


1972 


0 


19S6 


65 


1973 


0 


1957 


65 


1974 


0 


1958 


49 


1975 


0 


1959 


49 


1976 


0 


1960 


56 


1977 


1 


1961 


42 


1978 


0 


1962 


47 


1979 


2 


1963 


21 


1980 


0 


1964 


15 


1981 


1 


1965 


7 


1982 


2 


1966 


1 


1983 


5 


1967 


2 


1984 


21 


1968 


0 


1985 


18 


1969 


0 







Source; Capital punishment. 1985. 
p. 7 for 1977-85 data. 
Capital punishment. 198 0. table 1, 
p. 14, for 1953-80 data. ~ 



Who is on death row? 

Capital punishment, 1985, BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-1 02742, November 
1986, tables 5, 7, and 10. 

Profile of prisoners under 
sentence of death, 1985 

Oerrographic characteristics 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race 

White 
Black 
Other 

A«e 

Less than 20 years 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-54 
55^ 

Median 



98.9% 
1.1 

56.8% 
42.3 
1.0 



.8% 
13.3 
26.9 
23.6 
16.3 
17.0 
2.0 

31.9 years 



Education 
7th grade or less 
8th 

9th- nth 
12th 

Any college 
Median 



10.8% 
11.7 
35.6 
32.4 
9.4 

10.5 years 



Marital status 

Married 32.6% 

Divorced/separated 21.2 
V/idowed 2.3 

Never married 43.9 



Criminal history 

Prior felony 

conviction history 

Yes 66.2% 

No 33.8 

Prior homicide 

conviction history 

Yes 9.0% 

No 91.0 



Legal status at time 
of capital offense 



C:iarges pending 


6.6% 


Probation 


5.4 


Parole 


20.1 


Prison cscap^*e 


2.8 


Prison inmate 


3.4 


Other status 


1.6 


None 


60.1 



Note: All percentages were 

calculated on offenders 

for whom data were reported. 

Source: Capital punishment. 198S. 
BJS Bulletin, NCJ-102742, November 
1986, tables 5 and 7. 
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Number of persons executed, by jurisdiction, 


In rank order, 1930-85 






Number executed 


State Since 1930 Since 1977 


u*s» total 




50 


Georgia 


372 


D 


r»CW JOrK 


329 






in? 


10 


v^Biiiorniu 


909 




nuriii v.>aroiina 


9R^ 
ADD 


2 


r lorioa 


183 


13 


Ohio 


1 79 




oouin v^aroiinB 




1 


m i»5ISSippi 


1 CC 
103 


1 


X cnnsy 1 vBTiiB 


1C9 




Louisiana 


14U 


7 


A 1 ■ham ■ 




1 


A ptranc AC 
nr KUII9IU 


110 
J 10 






103 




VInrinlJl 


QC 

SO 


4 


1 cnnc55cc 






Illinois 


90 




new vcrscy 


71 
f 4 




MBry iBno 


DO 




in V ur 1 


62 




Ok la boms 


DU 




Wasnir {ion 


17 




Colorfcdo 


47 




Indiana 


43 


2 








UlSirici oi oolunibia 


40 




Arizona 


38 




Federal system 


33 




Nevada 


31 


2 


Massachusetts 


27 




Connecticut 


21 




Oregon 


19 




Iowa 


18 




Kansas 


15 




Utah 


14 


1 


Delaware 


12 




New Mexico 


8 




Wyoming 


7 




Montana 


6 




Vermont 


4 




Nebraska 


4 




Idaho 


3 




South Dakota 


1 




New Hampshire 


1 




Wisconsin 


0 




Rhode island 


0 




North Dakota 


0 




Minnesota 


0 




Michigan 


0 




Ma'ine 


0 




Hawaii 


0 




Alaska 


0 




Source: Capital punishment. 1985. 




OJS Bulletin, NCJ-102742, November 


1986, table 8. 
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For most inmates, prison sentences are much longer 
than the actual time they ¥rill serve 



Sentences to prison vary widely 
between minimum and maximum terms 
and are longer for violent crimes 

Prison adm^ions and releases* 

1983, BJS Special Report, March 1986» 



Goodtime Is offered in nearly 
all jurisdictions as an incentive 
for good behavior while confined 

Setting Prison Terms, BJS Survey, 
January 1, 1985* 



The percentage of persons released from prison by parole-board decision 
has been declining 



Prison releases by method in 1975-84 



Total 



Percent of prison releases by; 





releases 




Discre- 




Manda- 


Ex- 






Year 


from 




tionary 


Pro- 


tory re- 


piration 


Commu- 




prison 


Ml 


parole 


bation 


leases 


of term 


tation 


Other 


1975 


106,742 


100% 


68.3% 


2.9% 


5.1% 


19.1% 


2.1% 


2.5% 


1976 


106,928 


100 


68.9 


2.9 


5.8 


19.2 


1.3 


1.8 


1977 


115,213 


100 


71.9 


3.6 


5.9 


16.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1978 


119,796 


100 


70.4 


3.3 


5.8 


17.0 


.7 


2.8 


1979 


128,95A 


100 


60.2 


3.3 


16.9 


16.3 


.4 


3.0 


1980 


136,968 


100 


57.4 


3.6 


19.5 


14.9 


.5 


4.0 


1981 


142|489 


100 


54.6 


3.7 


21.4 


13.9 


2.4 


4.0 


1982 


157,144 


100 


51.9 


4.8 


24.4 


14.4 


.3 


4.2 


1983 


191,237 


100 


48.1 


5.2 


26.9 


16.1 


.5 


3.2 


1984 


191,499 


100 


46.0 


4.9 


28.7 


16.3 


.5 


3.6 



Source: National Prisoner Statistics, 1975-84. 



In 1983 more than half the persons 
released from State prisons 
served 19 months or less 

Prison admissions and releases, 

1983. BJS Special Report, March 1986. 
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How many people are under some form 
of correctional supervision? 



Three out of four adults under correctional care 
or custody are not incarcerated 



Re^on 
and States 

Northeast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Number of 
offenders 
under cor- 
rectional 
supervlsbn 
for each person 
incarcerated 

6.08 
2.56 
3.3S 
3.08 
3.58 
2.49 
3.18 
6.07 
8.17 



South 

Alabama 1.22 

Arkansas 2.13 

Delaware 3.12 

Dist. of Columbia 2.20 

Florida 3.15 

Georgia 3.93 

Kentucky 1.94 

Louisiana 1.36 

MaryUnd 4.24 

Mississippi 1.13 

North Carolina 2.85 

Oklahoma 2.09 

South Carolina 1.6! 

Tennessee 2.45 

Texas 6.02 

Virginia 1.29 

West Virginia 1.66 



Region 
and states 

Midwest 
aUnois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

West 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



Number of 
offenders 
under cor- 
rectional 
supervision 
for each person 
incarcerated 



3.12' 

3.14 

3.83 

2.94 

3.22 

8.02 

2.29 

4.21 

2.64 

2.43 

1.98 

3.33 



1.17 
1.74 
2.66 
3.21 
4.12 
2.10 
2.24 
1.42 
1.43 
3.61 
2.96 
4.79 
1.88 



Note: Data on prisoners, probationers, and paroles are for 
December 31, 1984. Data on Jail inmates are for June 30, 
1983. Jail counts are included in prison count. 

Source: Probation and parole 1984, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
lOOi^l, February 1986, table 7, p. 4. 



More than 1 l/2% of the aduit U*S. population 
is under some form of correctional sanction 

Adults on probation. In jail, In prison, and under parole 
supervisions, by Jurisdiction, 1985 





Adult 


Total cor- 


Rate per 




population 


rectional 


1,000 adu 




In thousands 


population 


populatio 


uniieu oiaicBt loiai 


1 1 9, f X9 


9 ACQ QOn 




Northeast 








Connecticut 


2,418 


43,511 


18.01 


Maine 


860 


6,287 


7.31 


Massachusetts 


4,458 


3^827 


8.49 


New Hampshire 


745 


4,701 


C.31 


New Jersey 


5,700 


79,142 


13.88 


New York 


13,414 


176,684 


13.17 


Pennsylvania 


8,976 


101,880 


11.35 


Rhode Island 


743 


9,245 


12.44 


Vermont 


395 


6,211 


15.72 


Midwest 








Illinois 


8,438 


113,030 


13.40 


Indiana 


3,993 


55,288 


13.85 


Iowa 


2111 


17,694 


8.38 


Kansas 


1,785 


23,792 


13.33 


Mlchlg«^n 


6,605 


107,227 


16.23 


Minnesota 


3,054 


38,634 


12.65 


Missouri 


3,702 


44,970 


12.15 


Nebraska 


1,158 


13,715 


11.84 


North Dakota 


488 


2,393 


4.90 


Ohio 


7,871 


95,925 


12.19 


South Dakota 


502 


4,021 


8.01 


Wisconsin 


3,491 


36,583 


10.48 


South 








Alabama 


2,904 


34,412 


11.85 


Arkansas 


1,713 


19,249 


11.24 


Delaware 


465 


10,520 


22.62 


District of Columbia 


494 


20,521 


41.54 


Florida 


8,830 


177,894 


20.15 


Georgia 


4,318 


129,226 


29.93 


Kentucky 


2,703 


27,811 


10.29 


Louisiana 


3,126 


52,747 


16.87 


Maryland 


3,295 


92,023 


27.93 


Mlsflsslppl 


1,824 


18,902 


10.36 


North Carolina 


4,666 


80,209 


17.19 


Oklahoma 


2,377 


32,429 


13.64 


South Carolina 


2,425 


34,409 


14.19 


Tennessee 


3,531 


45,249 


12.81 


Texu 


11,572 


370,088 


31.98 


Virginia 


4,^62 


40,566 


9.52 


West Virginia 


1,420 


7,283 


5.13 


West 








Alaska 


351 


5,124 


14.60 


Arizona 


2,312 


31,330 


13.55 


California 


19,525 


336,199 


17.22 


Colorado 


2,367 


25,723 


10.87 


Hawaii 


764 


10,813 


14.15 


Idaho 


681 


5,757 


8.45 


Montona 


592 


4,929 


8.33 


Nevada 


716 


11,377 


15.89 


New Mexico 


1,002 


8,937 


8.92 


Oregon 


1,976 


31,145 


15.76 


Utah 


1,031 


10,043 


9.74 


Washington 


3,229 


60,791 


18.83 


Wyoming 


349 


3,074 


8.81 



Note: Data are for June 30, 1983, for Jail population. 
Source: Probation and parole 1984. BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
100181, February 1986, table 7, p. 4. 
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More than 2*6 million adults are under 
some form of correctional care, 
custodyy or supervision 

Probation and parole 1985> BJS 
Bulletin^ January 1987. 



How does the Imprisonment rate 
of the United States compare to that 
of other countries? 

Imprisonment !n four countries, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-103967 February 
1987. 



An estimated 95% of State prison inmates are either 
convicted violent offenders or have a history of prior 
sentences to probation, jail, or prison 



Criminal histories of 274>S64 SUte prison Inmates 



Current violent 
offense 

History of 
violence 



Prior sentences 
to prot>ation, 
jail, or prison 



Yes 
58% 



No 
42% 



19% 



No 
38% 



Yes 

8% 



No 
34% 



Yes 
18% 



No Yes No 
1% 26% 12% 



Yes No Yes No 
8% 0% 29% 5% 



Source: BJS Surve> of State Prison Inmates, 1979, unpublished data. 



AbOL c .3% of the juvenile population was in custody in 1985 



Number of 

juveniles in ^ 
public or 
private custody 

per 10,000 age Age ell- 1985 juvenile 

eligible popu- gible oopu- l-day count 
Stale lation* lation^ Public Private 



U.S. total 


31.2 


26,724,000 


49,322 


34,080 


Alabama 


19.1 


510,000 


680 


294 


Alaska 


56.4 


64,000 


201 


160 


Arizona 


48.5 


371,000 


905 


894 


Arkansas 


31.3 


295,000 


274 


648 


California 


54.3 


2,912,000 


12,524 


3,288 


Colorado 


29.5 


372,000 


581 


515 


Connecticut 


36.5 


273,000 


202 


795 


Delaware 


26.4 


72,000 


190 


0 


Dist. of Columbia 


68.4 


61,000 


281 


136 


Florida 


29.0 


1,149,000 


2,179 


1,156 


Georgia 


20.0 


651,000 


1,053 


247 


Hawaii 


17.4 


121,000 


149 


61 


Idaho 


19.3 


135,000 


118 


143 


Illinois 


17.0 


1,215,000 


1,5-34 


532 


Indiana 


41.8 


691,000 


1.334 


1,552 


Iowa 


30.6 


356,000 


399 


691 


Kansas 


48.9 


279,000 


651 


712 


Kentucky 


22.3 


470,000 


609 


438 


Louisiana 


25.6 


597,000 


1,188 


342 


Maine 


32.2 


145,000 


242 


225 


Maryland 


41.2 


523,000 


1,377 


777 


Massachusetts 


18.3 


581,000 


187 


877 


Michigan 


33.2 


1,016,000 


1,733 


1,636 


Minnesota 


37.6 


508,000 


634 


1,278 


Mississippi 


11.5*» 


358,000 


410 





•Based on juvenile 1-day population data. 

*^'he population on July 1, 1984, of persons aged 10 to the 

age of criminal responsibility in each State. 

—Data withheld to preserve confidentiality gua.''antees. 

*As Vermont did not operate any public juvenile 

facilities, no calculations for these columns could be 

made. 



Number of 
juveniles m 
public or 
private custody 

per 10,000 age Age ell- 1985 juvenile 

eligible popu- gible popu- 1-day co' nt 
State lation^ lation" Public Private 



Missouri 


27.4 


517,000 


815 


600 


Montana 


24.0 


103,000 


204 


43 


Nebraska 


43.4 


192,000 


269 


565 


Nevada 


51.1 


106,000 


451 


91 


New Hampshire 


19.6 


120,000 


152 


83 


New Jersey 


20.0 


906,000 


1,508 


306 


New Mexico 


43.2 


186,000 


511 


293 


New York 


34.7 


1,553,000 


1,516 


3,880 


North Carolina 


24.0 


560,000 


798 


546 


North Dakota 


24.4 


85,000 


04 


113 


Ohio 


36.6 


1,327,000 


3,058 


1,802 


Oklahoma 


21.3 


392,000 


314 


521 


Oregon 


37.3 


316,000 


702 


477 


Pennsylvani 


23.6 


1,392,000 


1,060 


2,223 


Rhode Island 


28.!» 


111,000 


148 


168 


South Carolina 


20.6 


370,000 


647 


115 


South Dakota 


50.5 


87,000 


193 


246 


Tennessee 


26.5 


578,000 


1,128 


402 


Texas 


23.3 


1,768,000 


2,209 


1,913 


Utah 


12.0 


234,000 


170 


111 


Vermont 


• 


• 


• 


137 


Virginia 


25.8 


669,000 


1,456 


268 


Washington 


33.8 


517,000 


1,342 


406 


West Virginia 


10.8 


/46,000 


112 


153 


Wisconsin 


29.9 


594,000 


668 


1,107 


Wyoming 


23.1** 


70,000 


162 





**lncludes only public facility confinements; 
private confinements excluded to preserve 
confidentiality 9:'iarantees. 

Sources: Children in custo dy: Public juvenile facilities« 
J985, BJS Bulletin. NCJ-1024'57, October 1986, and Children 
in custody 1985, unpublished data 
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More than 83,000 persons were 
in juvenile facilities in 1985 

!^ote: The placement breakdown of 
juveniles between public and private 
facilities in Mississippi and Wyoming 
is not available because of confi- 
dentiality constraints. Such data are 
available for the other States. 



Adults in 
public and 
private 
facilities on 



United States, total 


2,112 


California 


1,984 


Florida 


22 


Indiana 


52 


Iowa 


1 


Minnesota 


26 


New Yoric 


SB 


Pennsylvania 


6 


Tennessee 


3 



Sources: .Children in custody; Public 
iu ycnilc facilities^ 1985. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-102457, October 1986, and Children 
in Custody 1985, unpublished data. 
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What are the trends in correctional 
populations? 



All correctional populations are 
growing 

Probation and parole 1985, NCJ- 
103683, BJS Bulletin, January 1987, 
table 4. p. 4. 



Since 1970 the number of local jails has declined by 17S6 and 

the number of inmates present on a single day has risen by nearly 40% 

Jails ind inmates, by region, 1970-83 



Region 


1970 


1972 


1978 


1983 


Numtier of jails 










United States 


4,037 


3,921 


3,493 


3,338 


Northeast 


235 


231 


207 


223 


North Central 


1,178 


1,153 


1,042 


972 


South 


1,914 


1,865 


1,678 


1,607 


West 


710 


672 


566 


536 


Numtier of Inmates 










United States 


160,863 


141,588 


158,394 


223,551 


Northeast 


31,458 


27,362 


24,228 


36,634 


North Central 


29,209 


23,516 


28,452 


39,538 


South 


61,655 


55,461 


67,444 


89,479 


West 


39,541 


35,249 


38,270 


57,900 



Notet The census dates were March 15, 1970; June 30, 
1972; February 15, 1978( and June 30, 1983. 
Sources: The 1983 jail census , BJ3 Bulletin, NCJ-95536, 
November 1984. National Jail Census 1970,_a report on 
the local jails and type of inmates LEAA. NCJISS. U.S. 
Department of Justice, February 1971. The Nations* 
Jails, LEAA, NCJISS, U.S. Department of Justice. 



Admissions and releases for the year ending June 30, 1983, 
by legal status, sex, and region 



Adults 



Juveniles 



Region 


Total 


Male 


Femnle 


Male 


Female 


Admissions 












United States 


8,084,344 


7,270,663 


708,315 


86,850 


18,516 


Northeast 


489,546 


442.005 


40,978 


5,840 


723 


North Central 


1,366,779 


1,223,836 


117,678 


19,897 


5,368 


South 


4,008,646 


3,643,062 


315,822 


41,792 


7,970 


West 


2,219,373 


1,961,760 


233,837 


19,321 


4,455 


Releases 












United States 


7,941,236 


7,145,818 


691,338 


85,564 


18,516 


Northeast 


471,700 


426,171 


39,271 


5,469 


789 


North Central 


1,349,288 


1,207,471 


116,752 


19 


5,350 


South 


3,959,636 


3,602,767 


307,V10 


41,224 


7,935 


West 


2,160,612 


1,909,409 


227,605 


19,156 


4,442 



ne: Releases include expirations of sentence, transfers 
to probation or parole, transfers to State and Federal 
correctional facilities, and transfers to other 
jurisdictions. 

Source: The 1983 iail census. BJS Bulletin, NCJ*95536, 
November 1984, table 7. 
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Probation populations are i^owii^ 
at a faster rate than other 
correctional populations 



Pr obation and parole 198 5. BJS 
Bulletin, NCJ-103683, January 1987. 

To calculate probation rate, adults in 
the general population were defined as 
resident population age 18 and older. 





Number of 




adults on 




Probation 


1979 


1,086»S3S 


1980 


1, 118*097 


1981 


1»22S»934 


1982 


1,357,264 


1983 


1»S82,947 


1984 


1,740,948 


198S 


1,870»132 



Prison population is at an alltime hif;h 





Sentenced 




Sentenced 




prison 




prison 




population 




population 


1925 


91,669 


1956 


189»565 


1926 


97,991 


1957 


195,414 


1927 


109,346 


1958 


205,643 


1928 


116,390 


1959 


208,105 


1929 


120,496 


1960 


212,953 


1930 


129,453 


1961 


220,149 


1931 


137,082 


1962 


218,830 


1932 


137.997 


1963 


217»283 


1933 


136,810 


1964 


214»336 


1934 


138,316 


1965 


210»895 


193S 


144.180 


1966 


199,654 


1936 


145.038 


1967 


194,896 


1937 


152,741 


1968 


187,274 


1938 


160,285 


1969 


197,136 


1939 


179,818 


1970 


196,441 


1940 


173,706 


1971 


198,061 


1941 


165,439 


1972 


196,092 


1942 


150,384 


1973 


204.211 


1943 


1,37,220 


1974 


218,466 


1944 


132,456 


1975 


240,593 


1945 


133,649 


1976 


262,833 


1946 


140,0'*9 


1977 


285,456 


1947 


151,304 


1978 


294,396 


1948 


155,977 


1979 


301,470 


1949 


163,749 


1980 


315,974 


1950 


166,165 


:981 


353,673 


1951 


165,680 


1982 


395,516 


1952 


168,233 


1983 


419,346 


1953 


173,579 


1984 


446,108 


1954 


182,901 


1985 


481,616 


1955 


185,780 







Source: State and Federal prisoners. 1925-85. 
DJS Bulletin, NCJ-102494, October 1986. 



The incar : ration rate 

for the entire U.Sw population 

is elso at an alltime high 

incarceration Incarceration 





rate per 




rate per 




100,000 




100,000 




popu i at i on 




nnnt il ■ t \net 
vupuiH iiun 


1925 


79 


1956 


112 


1926 


83 


1957 


113 


1927 


91 


1958 


117 


1928 


96 


1959 


117 


1929 


98 


1960 


117 


1930 


104 


1 96 1 


119 


1931 


110 


1962 


117 


1932 


1 10 


1963 


114 


1933 


109 


1964 


111 


1934 


109 


1965 


lUO 


1935 


113 


1966 


102 


1936 


113 


1967 


98 


1937 


118 


1968 


94 


1938 


123 


19P9 


97 


1939 


137 


1970 


96 


1940 


131 


1971 


95 


1941 


124 


1972 


93 


1942 


112 


1973 


96 


1943 


103 


1974 


102 


1944 


100 


1975 


111 


1945 


98 


1976 


120 


1946 


99 


1977 


129 


1947 


105 


1978 


132 


1948 


106 


1979 


133 


1949 


109 


1980 


138 


1950 


109 


1981 


153 


1951 


107 


1982 


170 


1952 


107 


1983 


178 


1953 


108 


1984 


188 


1954 


112 


1985 


201 


1955 


112 







Source: State and Feder a l priyoncrs. 1925-85. 
BJS Bulletin, NCJ-102i94, October 1986. 



Why are prison populations growing? 

Prisoners in 1984 , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
97118, April 1985. 



The number of admissions to prison 
annually has increased relative 
to both the number of serious crimes 
reported to the police and the 
number of adult arrests 

BJS Prison admissions and releases^ 
1981, 1982 and 19R3. and BJS 
Prisoners ;n State and Federal 
institutions on December 31. 1984^ 
NCJ-103768, February 1987. 



Court commitrrents to State prisons 
relative to serious crimes and adult 
arrests, 1978-84 





Commitments to 




prison per 100: 




Serious 


Adult 


Year 


c;'*nes 


arrests 


1978 


i.7 


18.5 


1979 


2.6 


18.7 


19o0 


2.5 


19.6 


1981 


2.9 


21.4 


1982 


3.S 


21.9 


1983 


3.9 


24.7 


1984 


3.9 


24.6 



Source: Derived from table 10, Prisoners in 
198S. BJS Bulletin, NCJ-101384, June 1986. 



Since 1977 prison populations have 
grown by more than two-thirds 

Change in the iota! prison 
population, 1977-85 

Total 







Annual 


percent 


Year 


Number 


pen.cnt 


change 


of inmates 


chanee 


since 1977 


1977 


300,024 






1978 


307,276 


2.4% 


2.4% 


1979 


314,457 


2.3 


4.8 


1980 


329,821 


4.9 


S.9 


1981 


369,930 


)2.2 


23.3 


1982 


413.806 


11.9 


37.9 


1983 


437,248 


5.7 


45.7 


1984 


464,567 


6.2 


54.8 


1985 


503,601 


8.4 


67.9 


Note: 


All counts are for December 31 of 



year md may differ from previously reported 
numbers because of revision. 

Pris oners in 1985 . BJS Bulletin, NCJ-101384, 
June 1986, table 1. 
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Total admissions to prison reached aa allt*-ne tugh in 1984 



Prison admissions 1930-84 



% conditional Commitment rate 





Total 


% from 


release 


from courts 




admissions 


courts 


violations 


per 100,000 


1930 


59,292 


95% 


5% 


70 


1935 


58,389 


92 


8 


63 


1940 


63»816 


91 


9 


63 


1945 


45»201 


86 


14 


CO 


195C 


62,557 


88 


12 


40 


1955 


73,150 


86 


14 


58 


1960 


88,438 


85 


15 


64 


1965 


92,294 


81 


19 


60 


1970 


83,068 


81 


19 


50 


1975 


130,478 


86 


14 


76 


1976 


133,083 


84 


16 


74 


1977 


133,847 


85 


15 


74 


1978 


135,289 


83 


17 


72 


1979 


142,642 


83 


17 


74 


1980 


158,392 


83 


17 


80 


1981 


183,151 


81 


19 


90 


1982 


201,334 


82 


18 


98 


1983 


216,274 


80 


20 


101 


1984 


216,459 


77% 


23% 


96 



Oetween 1979 and 1984 the number 
of inmates in Stat>operated» 
communityhased halfway houses 
grew half as fast as the number 
of inmates in State prisons 

BJS 1984 Census of State adult 
correctional facilities^ NCJ-105585, 
forthcoming, and BJS 1979 Census of 
St&le Adult Correctional Facilities, 
unpublished data. 



OJS National Prisoner Statistics, unpublished data. 



The use of parole is declining 



State prison release by method, 1977-85 





Total 








Percent of prison releases 






releases 




Disc re* 


Manda* 


Expira- 










from 




I. ;nary 


tory 


tion 




Commu- 




Year 


prisons 


All 


parole 


release 


of term 


Probation 


tation 


Other 


1977 


115,213 


100% 


71.9% 


5.9% 


16.1% 


3.6% 


1.1% 


1.4% 


1978 


119,796 


100 


70.4 


5.8 


17.0 


3.3 


.7 


2.8 


1979 


128,954 


100 


60.2 


16.9 


16.' 


3.3 


.4 


3.0 


1980 


136,968 


100 


57.4 


19.5 


14.9 


3.6 


.5 


4.0 


1981 


142,489 


100 


54.6 


21.4 


13.9 


3.7 


2.4 


4.0 


1982 


157,144 


100 


51.9 


24.4 


14.4 


*.8 


.3 


4.2 


1983 


191,237 


100 


48.1 


26.9 


16.1 


5.2 


.5 


3.2 


1984 


191,499 


100 


46.0 


28.7 


16.3 


4.9 


.5 


3.6 


1985 


203,895 


100 


43.2 


30.8 


16.9 


4.5 


.4 


4.1 



Sourcei Probation «nd parole 1985. BJS Bulletin, NCJ-103683, January 1987. 
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What are the trends in jiwenile correctional populations? 
Trends in juvenile correctional populations 

Percent change 

^S74 1979 1982 1 984 1974-84 1982-84 

Admissions 

Public 647.175 568,802 530,200 527,759 -18% 

Private 53,661 69,507 88,806 101,007 88 

Total 700.836 638,309 619,006 628,766 -10 

Average daily 

population 

Public 40,753 47,803 50,208 49.480 6* -196 

Private 31,384 28,566 31,685 33,121 6 5 

Total 78,137 76,369 81,893 82,601 6 

0ne-i]8y counts* 

44,922 43,234 48,701 49,322 10 

Private 31,749 28,688 31,390 34,080 7 

Total 76,671 71,922 80,091 £3,402 9 

Discharges 

Public 640,408 560,751 522,599 520,903 -19 

Private 47,471 64,574 84,399 96,006 102 14 

Total 687,879 625,325 606,998 616,909 -10 2 

Note: Annual period data include both juvenile and adult residents. 
— less than .596. 

•l-day count data are for February 1, 1983, and February l, 1985 
Sources: BJS Children in custody 1974. NCJ-57946, tables B-1 and 
^•2. BJS Ch. iren in custodvt 1982/ 83 Census Juvenile Det«>ntin n 
and Correctional Facinti^ NCJ 101686, September 1986. Childre n 

m custody, public iuvenUe facilities 1985. NCJ-1 02457, October 

1986. Children in Custody 1985, unpublished data. 



Characteristics of juv.iilles in custody 



Reason held 



Sex 



Wl 1985 

Public Private Total Public Private Total 



^llTfT H ^t'lll ^^'^26 46,086 11,657 57,743 

Status offender 2,789 6.296 9.085 2,293 6,726 9 019 

^ 926 12,785 13,711 943 15.697 16,640 

Nonoffender 625 6,581 7206 644 8,844 9,488 

Voluntary admissions 301 6,204 6505 299 6,853 7.152 

^3,234 28,688 71,922 49,322 34,080 83,402 



37,167 20,512 57,679 42,549 23,844 66,393 

6,067 8,176 14.243 6,773 10,236 17,009 

Race 

^I'J!:; 26,053 21,654 47,707 29,969 23,999 53,368 

^i'J''', 13,752 5,843 19.595 18,269 9,204 27.473 

2*^*' , , 950 1.191 2,141 1,084 877 1.961 

Not reported 2,479 0 2.479 0 0 0 

Ethnicity 

, 4'395 1,906 6,301 6,551 2,510 9,061 

Non-Hispanic 39.839 26,782 65,621 42,771 31,570 74.434 

•Includes American Indians. AJaskan natives, Asians, and Pacific Islanders. 
Soi«'c«s: Children in custodvt Public juvenile facilities, 1985. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-102457. October 1986. ChUdren in Custody 1985, unpublished data 
Children in custody: 1982-83 C#n< ns of Juvenile and Correctional 
Facilities, NCJ-101686, September 3986. Chil dren in custody. A Rgo ort on 
the 1977 and 1979 Censuses. November 19857" 
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Annual jail admissions are nearly 36 times the average daily popuiation 

Admissions to and releases from local jails for the year ending 
June 30, 1983, by legal status, sex, and region 

Adults Juveniles 

Region Total Male Female Male Female 



Admissions 



United States 


8,084,344 


7,270,663 


708,315 


86,850 


18,516 


Northeast 


489,546 


442,005 


40,978 


5,840 


723 


North Central 


1,366,779 


1,223,836 


117,678 


19,897 


5,368 


South 


4,008,646 


3,643,062 


315,822 


41,791 


7,970 


West 


2,219,373 


1,961,760 


233,837 


19,321 


4,455 


e leases 












United States 


7,941,236 


7,145,818 


691,338 


85,564 


18,516 


Northeast 


471,700 


426,171 


39,271 


5,469 


789 


North Central 


1,349,288 


1,207,471 


116,752 


19,715 


5,350 


South 


3,959,636 


3,602,767 


307,710 


41,224 


7,935 


West 


2,160,612 


1,903,409 


227,605 


19,156 


4,442 



Source: The 1983 jail census, BJS Bulletin, NCJ'95536, November 1984, table 7. 



In what type of facilities 
are prisoners held? 



Confined offenders are housed 
in three types of facilities 

The 1983 jail census, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-95536, November 1984. 

BJS 1984 Census of State Adult 
Correctional Facilities, NCJ-105585, 
August 1987, T-3, p. 6. 

Privatization in correction?:, NIJ 
Issues and Practices in Criminal 
Justice, February 1985. 



Most jails are quite small 
and hold small numbers 
of persons in custody 

The 1983 jail census. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-95536, November 1984. 



Large jails are the most 
densely populated 



Jail inmates and capacity by size of jail, 
July 30, 1983 





Number 




Percent of 


Single 


of 


Jail 


capacity 


jail* 


inmates 


caoacitv 


utilized 


Total 


22^551 


275,378 


81% 


Less than 








50 inmates 


25,615 


48,803 
100,195 


52 


50-249 


76,722 


77 


250^ 


121,214 


126,380 


96 



^Defined as the rated capacity of the jail. 

Source: The 1983 ^ail census, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ'95536, November 1984, table 10. 



Jails house diverse populations 

Jail inmates 1934 , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
101094, May 1986. 



What are the staffing patterns 
of local jails? 

The 1983 jail census, BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-95536, November 1984, table 14. 



More than half the Nation's inmates 
live in large prisons 

Population density in State prisons , 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-103204, 
December 1986. 



Prisons are often classified 
by the level of security 

BJS 1984 Census of State Adult 
Correctional Facilities, NCJ-105585, 
August 1987, p. 1. 

One in three prisons is at least 50 
years old and 43% of all inmates 
live in such prisons 

Population density in State prisons, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-103204, 
December 1986, table 9. 



What are the characteristics 
of State prisons? 

Number Number 
Characteristics oLprisons of inmates 

Total 694 381,955 



Region 






Northeast 


104 


66,302 


Midwest 


139 


77,665 


South 


330 


167,313 


West 


121 


70,675 


Size 






Less than 






500 inmates 


451 


85,176 


500-1,000 


139 


102,746 


More than 1,000 


104 


194,G33 


Custody level 






Maximum security 


144 


127,573 


Medium security 


293 


170,734 


Minimum security 


255 


76,009 


Unclassified 




7,639 


Sex of facility 






inmates 






All males 


613 


348,725 


All females 


47 


12,986 


Co-ed 


34 


20,244 


Age of facility 






Over 100 years 


37 


45,070 


50-99 years 


111 


86,704 


25-49 years 


ISO 


67,224 


15-24 years 


95 


50,800 


5-14 years 


162 


74,481 


5 years or less 


138 


57,675 


Not known 


1 


1 



Source: Population density in State prisons, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-103204, December 
1986, tables 1 and 9. 
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Prisons employ about 1 staff member for every 3 inmates 

Pull-time sttff In SUte prisons, by Job function, 
and ratio of inmates to staff, 1979 and 1984. 



Type of 
staff 



Number of staff 
1979 1984 



Inmates per 
staff member 
1979 1984 



Total* 

Administrative 

Custodial 

Treatment/ 

Professional 
Other** 



91,062 135,471 



4,828 
57,467 

12,885 
15,862 



4,914 
92,153 

18,090 
?0,314 



2.9 

54.6 
4.6 

20.5 
16.6 



2.8 

76.7 
4.1 

20.8 
36.4 



Note: Censuses were conducted on June 30, 1979, and June 30, 1984. 
rroltl includes smaU number of full-time employees who coulo not be 
classified by occupational category. 

••Includes clerical and maintenance and food service employees. 

^J!^^. e?f ® of Sf «r1i.i^ ^rreetional tMaimi^ 

NCJ-105585, August 1987, and BJS 1979 Census of Slate Adult 
Correctional Facilities, unpublished data. 



About 3% of State inmates live in State-operated, 
communityH[>ased facilities 

BJS 1984 Census of State Adult Correctional 
Facilities, NCJ-105585, August 1987. 

Also see "Halfway Houses" by Harry E. Allen, 
Eric W. Carlson, Evalyn C. Parks, and Richard 
P. Seiter, National Institute of Justice, U.S. 
Department of Justice, November 1S78, 2. 

Facilities and residenU in Stale prisons and Stale-operated, 
community-based facilities by sex, June 30, 1984 



Number of prisons 
Male Female Co-ed 



Number of residents 
Male Female 



613 


47 


34 


366,132 


15,823 


93 


5 


6 


64,058 


2,244 


120 


12 


7 


74,418 


3,247 


305 


17 


8 


160,301 


7,012 


95 


13 


13 


67,355 


3,320 



State prisons 

U.S. total 

Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

state-operated, 

community>based 

facilities 

U.S. total 

Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



Source: BJS 1984 Census of Str.t^ Adult Correctional F^ PilitiPc. 
NCJ-105585, August 1987. 



i54 


26 


29 


12,304 


1,050 


27 


2 


1 


1,563 


105 


41 


5 


8 


2,433 


200 


73 


17 


15 


7,470 


661 


13 


2 


5 


808 


84 



Facilities and capacities: State-operated, community-based 
facilities, June 30, 1984, by region 

Number of facilities 







North- 


Rated capacilv 


Totaj 


east 


Total facilities 


209 


30 


0-49 inmates 


92 


20 


50-99 


65 


7 


100-149 


33 


0 


150-199 


14 


1 


200^ 


5 


2 



Total rated 
capacity 

Total design 
capacity 



14,649 1,764 
13,212 1,372 



Mid- 
west 

54 
26 
23 
3 
2 
0 

2,908 
2,799 



South West 



105 
34 
30 
27 
11 
3 



20 
12 
8 
0 
0 
0 



8,954 1,023 



8,031 1,010 



^.'i! ^^"^"^ ^^"'^ Correctional Facilities. 

NCJ-105585, August 1987. 
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Prison crowdii^ is a major issue in nearly erery State 



Recent growth in State and Federal prison populations has been substantial 



Report, NCJ-:03204, 


December 1986. 












Percent change In sentenced prison population from 1980 to 1985, by r«gIon and State 

n • Percent Increase 






K«gk>n decrease 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-79% 


80-99% 


100% '•r more 


Northeast 




Vermont 21.9 


Rhode bland 57.6 
Maine 53.5 
Connecticut 47.0 


Pennsylvania 74.1 
Massachusetts 72.9 
New York 60.4 




New Hampshire 109.5 
New Jersey 103.7 


Midwest 


Michigan 17.7 
Minnesota 17.1 
Nebraska 14.7 
Iowa 5.2 


Wisconsin 32.2 


Ohio 54.7 
Indiana 53.1 


nUnois 73.8 
Missouri 72.9 
South Dakota 6S.2 


North Dak3ta 91.9 
Kansas 90.4 




South Tennessee -I. I 


North Carolina 10.7 


Hest Virginia 37.2 
Virginia 36.5 
South Carol^n^ 33.^ 
Georgia 27.S 
Texas aS.6 


N'aryland 59.1 
Arkansas S8.2 
Louisiana S6.4 
fiorlda^-C.3 


OKlahoma 76.8 
Delaware 69.5 
Dist. of Columbia C9. 
Alabama 68.8 
Mississippi 63.7 
Kentucky 63.7 






West 




Colorado 29.1 


Montana 57. S 
Washlrgton 57.1 
O'Cjoh 52.4 
«\v*omlng 41.9 


New Mexico 76.1 
Idaiio C9.0 
Utah 67.0 


Arizona 85.5 


Alaska IS9.9 
i<&,vaii 128.8 
Nevada 112.6 
Caliromia 107.5 


Regional totals 




South 37.4 


MMwest 46.9 


Northeast ?0.6 


West 89.6 




UjS. summary 






Federal £8.6 
Total 52.4 
State S2.0 









Note: Sentenced prisoner, .re those with sentences of more then . yeer. Source: Prisoners m 1985, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-101384, June .986, t.ble 4. 



Square feet of housing space, by year of original prison construction and '^gion, 1885-1984 

Tnfui Percent of sauare feet in orisons constructed in— 




square 




1885 or 


1886- 


1936- 


1960- 


1970- 


1980- 




feet 


Total 


earlier 


1935 


1959 


1969 


1979 


19«4 


U.S. total 


21,065,502 


100% 


10.1% 


23.3% 


16.3% 


12.5% 


20.7% 


17.1% 


Northeast 


3,895,701 


100 


12.4 


26 1 


9.6 


lO.l 


27.5 


14.4 


Midwest 


4,310,535 


100 


16.0 


35.2 


9.0 


6.7 


19.6 


13.5 


South 


9,251,244 


100 


7.3 


19.2 


1S.2 


10.8 


22.0 


21.4 


West 


3,608,022 


100 


7.9 


16.6 


24.8 


26.3 


11.1 





Note: Excludes infirmary space. 

Source: BJS Prison Census 1984, unpublished data. 
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In what kind of space arc prison inmates confined? 



Special housing 

General housing 

Less than 60 sq. ft. per person 
More than 10 hours per day 
Less than 10 hours per day 

More than 60 sq. ft. per person 
More than 10 hours per day 
Less Uian 10 hours per day 



Single 
o_ceupancv 

22,862 

100,353 

41,225 
15,626 
25,599 

59,128 
17,964 
41,164 



_ Number of inmates 



Note: Based on the 100,353 inmates in single- 
occupancy general housing and the 234,929 
inmates in multiple-occupancy general 
housing. Special housing is excluded because, 
by dofintion, inmates in such housing generally 
are i<ept in their housing units and are not 
eligible to participate in regular prison 
programs. 



Multiple 
occupancy 

9,809 

234,929 

165,805 
57,771 
108,034 

69,124 
19,632 
49,492 



Total 

32,671 

335,282 

207,030 
73,397 
133,633 

128,252 
37,596 
90,656 



Source: Population density in State 
prisons, BJS Special Report, 
NCJ-103204, December 1986, 
table 8. 



Various measures are used 
to assess crowding 

Manual of standards for adult 
correct ion al institutions. Commission 
on Accred'lation for Corrections 
(Rockviile, Md.: American 
Correctional Association, i977), p. 27. 

States var; widely in tre amount of 
hous)\ig space available to State prison 
inmates 

Note: T£'.jle is based on 367,953 
inmates general and special housing 
on June 30, 1964. It excludes 
infirmary space and inmates housed in 
infirmaries. 



Data derived from Population density 
in State prisons, BJS Special Report, 
December 1986. 



Prison space varies by housing type 

Population density in State prisons . 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-103204, 
December 1986, table 3. 



Prisons with the highest densities hold 
about a quarter of prison inmates 

Population density in State prisons . 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-103204, 
December 1986, p. 5 and table 9. 



Many States hold prisoners in local 
jails because of prison crowding 

Prisoners in 1985. BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
101384, June 1986. 



A r imber of Slates may release 
inmates earlier than usual 
to control prison populations 

Prisoners in 198 5. BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
101384, June 1986, and BJS Setting 
Prison Terms Survey, January 1, 1985. 
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Juvenile offenders are housed in many kinds of facilities 



More than 83^000 juveniles were in custody 
during 1984 

Juveniles held in public and private Juvenile facilities, 
by pear>n held, 1985 



Number of juveniles 



Reason held 



Total 



Public 



Total 

Juvenile detained 
or committed for; 



Private 



83,402 49,322 34,080 



Delinquent act^ 


57,743 


46,086 


11,657 


Violent 


14,093 


12,245 


1,848 


Murder, forcible rape. 








robbery, and aggravated 






assault 


9,466 


8,656 


810 


Other 


4,627 


3,589 


1,038 


Property 


27,918 


22,020 


5,898 


Burglary, arson. 








larceny-theft, and 








motor vehicle theft 


19,312 


16,129 


3,183 


Other 


8,606 


5,891 


2,715 


Alcohol/drug offenses 


3,356 


2,660 


696 


Public order offenses 








and prot>ation 








violations . 


6,899 


6,493 


406 


All other offenses 


5,477 


2,668 


2,809 


Nondelinquents 


25,451 


3,104 


22,347 


Status offenses^ 
No offenses 


9,019 


2,293 


6,726 


9,280 


512 


8,768 


Juveniles voluntarily 








admitted 


7,152 


299 


6,853 


Other* 


208 


132 


76 



Juvenile facilities are classified by the term of 
stay and type of environment 



Number 



Percent 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Juvenile 














facilities 














Totcl 


3,036 


1,040 


1,996 


100% 


34% 


66% 


Short-term 














Institution^ 


47* 


428 


43 




14 


1 


Open 


180 


53 


127 


6 


2 


4 


Long-term 














Institutional 


487 


253 


234 


16 


8 


8 


Open 


1,898 


306 


1,592 


63 


10 


52 


Juveniles 














Total 


83,402 


49,322 


34,080 


100% 


59% 


41% 


Short-term 














Institutional 


15,789 


15,286 


503 


19 


13 


1 


Open 


1,368 


453 


915 


2 


1 


1 


Long-term 














Institutional 


32,696 


25,266 


7,430 


39 


30 


9 


Open 


33,549 


8,317 


25,232 


40 


10 


30 



Sources: Children in custody; Public juvenile facilities , 1985, 

BJS Bulletin, NCJ-102457, October 1986, and Children in Custody 1985, 

unpublished data. 



Note: Data are for February 1, 1985, 

J^Acts that would be criminal if committed by adults. 

includes inknown and unspecified offenses. 

°Acts that would not be criminal for adults such as 

running away, truancy, and incorrigibility. 

"Those held for dependency, negleot, abuse, emotional 

disturt>ance, or mental retardation. 

^Includes unspecified acts. 

^urces. Children in custody; Public juvenile facilities, 

5, BJS Bulletin, NCJ-102457, October 1986, and 
.iITdr^ii in Custody 1985, unpublished data. 
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Public and private facilities 
generally hold different types 
of juveniles 

Children in custody; Public juvenile 
facilities. 1985> BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
102457, October 1986, and Children in 
Custody 1985, unpublished data. 



Most juvenile facilities 
are private, but about 
three-fifths of the juveniles 
are held in public facilities 

Children in custody; Tublic j uvenilg 
facilities, 198b BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
102457, October 1986, tables 6 and 7, 
and Children in Custody 1985, 
unpublished data. 



These data obtaineu by merging parole 
records from the Uniform Parole 
Reports (UPR) in 1978 and FBI rap 
sheets, printed in January 1985. 
These criminal-history records are a 
sample of those for an estimated 
11,344 prisoners between ages 18 and 
22, w)io were released on parole in 22 
States. After deleting the records of 
prisoners who had died (39) and those 
with duplicate parole records (22), 
valid F3I numbers and rap sheets were 
identified for 4,002 (80%) of the 5,028 
parolees in the original UPR sample. 
To adjust for differences in coverage 
among the reporting States, weights 
were introduced. Measures of 
rearrests, conviction, and "•incar- 
ceration are based on weighted data 
only. 



The number of prior arrests is strongly 
related to the probability of rearrest 
and reincarceration after release from 
prison 

Recidivis n of young parolees, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-104916, May 
1987, tables 5 and 6. 



Younger releasees have higher rates 
of returning to prison 

Examining recidivism. BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-96501, February 1985, 
table 5. 



Most prison inmates have prior 
convictions 



Most juvenile facilities are small; 
80% are designed to house 40 
residents or less 

Children in custody: Public juvenile 
facilities^ 1985. BJS Bulletin, October 
1986, and Children in Cuctody, 1985, 
unpublished data. 



What is the staffing ratio 
of juvenile facilities? 

BJS Children in custody; 1982/83 
Census of Juvenile E)etention and 
Correctional Facilities. NCJ-101686, 
September 1986, table 8. 
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How many offenders return to 

criminal activity 

>if ter they are released? 



Measures of recidivism vary; 
more offenders are rearrested 
than reconvict'^d and snore are 
reconvicted than reincarcerated 

Recidivism of voung parolees. 

BJS Special Report, NCJ-104916, May 

1987, tables 2 and 3. 



Examining: recidivism. BJS Special 
Report, NCJ-96501, February 1985, 
table 12. 



Over a 20-year period, an estimated half of all releasees will return 
to prison, most in the first 3 years after release 



Constructing a 20-year estimate for returning to State prisun 



(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) 




(F) 






Total 












number 


Percent 






Percent 


Year 


Numbcrng 


released 


returning 


Cumulative 


of total 


entering 


from State 


to prison 


return rate 


returns 


of last 


prison 


prison in 


by 1979 


through 




occurring in 
each year* 


release 


in 1979 


that year 


(B/C) 


year 20 




1979 


18,067 


128,980 


14.01% 


14.01% 


(1) 


28.7% 


1978 


11,212 


llb,920 


9.43 


23.44 


(2) 


19.3 


1977 


6,923 


116,162 


5.96 


29.40 


(3) 


12.2 


1976 


4,466 


108,442 


4.12 


33.52 


(4) 


8.5 


1975 


3.869 


109,035 


3.55 


37.07 


(5) 


7.5 


1974 


2,602 


91,183 


2.85 


39.92 


(6) 


5.8 


1973 


1,735 


95,324 


1.82 


41.74 


(7) 


3.7 


1972 


1.13S 


96,373 


1.18 


42.92 


(8) 


2.4 


1971 


967 


96,701 


1.00 


43.92 


(9) 


2.1 


1970 


653 


76,649 


0.85 


44.77 


(10) 


1.7 


1969 


654 


74,109 


0.88 


4S.6b 


(11) 


l.C 


1968 


585 


70,250 


0.83 


46.48 


(12) 


1.7 


1967 


489 


79,835 


0.61 


47.09 


(13) 


1.3 


1966 


1)4 


83,237 


0.14 


47.23 


(14) 


0.3 


1965 


326 


86,876 


0.38 


47.61 


(15) 


0.8 


1964 


1B4 


87,030 


0.21 


47.82 


(16) 


0.4 


1963 


307 


85,101 


0.36 


48.18 


(.7) 


0.7 


1962 


206 


86,589 


0.24 


48.42 


(18) 


0.5 


1961 


170 


81,599 


0.21 


48.63 


(19) 


0.4 


1960 


90 


77,R7C 


0.12 


48.75 


(20) 


0.2 



Note: Column B derive from table 2 
of source. Column C derived from 
National Prisoner Statistics. Does not 
include those released from prison 
prior to 1960. Column F was 
calculated by dividing column 0 by 
48.75 from column E. 



• Total returns over the ?0-year 
oeriod. 

Source: Examining recidivism. BJS 
.Special Report, NCJ-96501, Februi^ry 
1985, table 3. 
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How much does crime cost? 



The total cost of crime to society 
has been estimated, but 
the actual figure is unknown 

Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
Associates, Inc.— *Sima Fir : man, 
Kathleen Rodenrys, and George 
Schink, "The income of organized 
crime," in President's Commission on 
Organized Crime, The impact; 
O rganized crime today (Washington: 
USGPO, April 1^86), pp. 413-439. 



Some costs of crime 
have been measured 

BJS National Crime Survey and 
Economic cost of crime to victims, 
BJS Special Report, NCJ-93450, April 
1984. 

Abt Associates, Inc., Unreported 
taxable income from selected illegal 
activities, prepared for the Internal 
Revenue Service, September 1984, pp. 
205-208. 



U.S. Secret Service, U.S. Department 
of the Treasury, in BJS Sourcebook of 
criminal justice statistics, 1984, NCJ- 
96382, October 1985, p. 540. 

Research Triangle Institute iji U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, Toward a national plan to 
combat alcohol abuse and 
al coholism : A report to the United 
Slates Congress, September 1986, 
table 2 -4. 

Income tax compliance research: 
Estimates for 1973-81 , Internal 
Revenue Service (Washington: 
USGPO, July 198:.). 

Security World magazine, "Key 
market coverage, 1981,*' in 
Cunningham and Taylor, Private 
security and police in Amer ica; The 
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Hallcrest repo rt (Portland, Oreg. 
Chaneller Press, 1985). 

Justice expenditure and fctnployment 
in the U.S., 1985 , BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
104460, March 1987^ table 2. 



How much does government qpend 
for justice? 



In 1985 le» than 3% of all 
government spending was for 
criminal and civil justice 

Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985, BJS BuUetin, NC:J-104460, 
March 1987* Governmental finances 
in 1984-83 , U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
table 1. 



State and local governments spend 
a larger share of their total 
tNiclgets for criminal Justice 
than the Federal Government 

Justice expenditure and 
employment, ?985, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 
lu4460, March 1987. Governmental 
finances in 1984-85, U.S. Bureau of 
thi Census, table 2. 



Hendrick J. Harwood, D ane M. 
Napolitano, Patricia \. Kristiansen, 
and James J. Collins, Economic cost 
to society of alcohol and drug abuse 
and mental illness: 1980 (Research 
Triangle Park, N.C.: Research 
Triangle h^stitute, June 1984). 

"Facts for consumers: Credit and 
charge card fraud," Federal Trade 
Commission, November 8, 1984. 

Electronic fund transfer fraud, BJS 
Special Report, NCJ-96666, March 
1985. 
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Police and corrections account for a small portion of 
government spending 



Federal, State, and locai exoenditures, 1985 

Purpose of BUHon 

expen diture dollars 

Social insurance trust payments $328.8 

Social Security 
Unemployment compensation 
Worker's compensation 
Public employee retirement 
Veterans' life insurance 

National defense and 

international relations 288,7 

Education 205.9 



interest on general debt 



Public welfare 
Old age assistance 
Aid to families with 
de'^endent children 
Aid 10 ihe blind 
Aid to the disabled 
General relief 

Environment and housing 

Hospitals and health 

Transportation 

Police, *udici«l services, 
and corrections^ 



Postal service 

Space research and technology 



172.7 



94.8 



107.1 
63.7 
57.2 

48.5 



28.9 
7.3 



Level of 
government* 

Mainly Federal: 
Federal $284.6 
State 37.9 
Local 6.3 



100% Federal^ 

Mainly local: 
Federal $28.0 
State 128.6 
Local 139.2 

Mainly Federal: 
Federal $140.3 
State 15.0 
Loca! 17.4 

Mainly Federal and State: 
Federal $68.3 
State 67.3 
Local 18.2 



Mainly State and local 
Federal $6.4 
State 16.3 
Local 27.4 



•Not included - government administration ($37.2 billion) ot^'er and 
unallocable ($52.1 billion), utility and liq'wr stores ($59.8 billion), 
social insurance adminwti-ation ($6.3 billijn), libraries (f b" Jion), 
veterans services ($17 billion), and fire protection and protective 
inspection and regulation ($12.4 billion). "Social insurance trust 
garments" is insurance trust expenditure In source. 

Detail does not equal totals because duplicative intergovernmental 
amounts are excluded from totals. 

Amounts spent by States on Natior.al Guard forces are reported in a 
residual category. 

^his Is the amount reported in the sources; It varies fro:n the 1985 
justice expenditure amount from the source used throughout the rest 
of this chap'cr. 

Source: Coyern- nental finances ir 1984-85 (GF85, No. 5), lable 2. 
U.S* Bureau of the Census. 
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Patterns of justice financing 
and spending higlilight 
the different responsibilities 
at each v el of government 



State and local governments 
pay 88% of all government cost<: 
for criminal nnd civil justice 

Justice expenditure and employmentt 
1985. BJS Bulletin, NCJ-104460, 
March 1987. 



The dominance of municipal 
spending for the justice system 
has been diminishing 

Percent of justice exoenditurg 





Federal 


State 


County 


Cill 


»971 


11.55% 


25.50% 


20.47% 


42.49% 


1972 


12.81 


25.13 


20.69 


41.38 


1973 


!2.69 


25.40 


21.57 


40.34 


1974 


12.53 


26.21 


21.73 


39.53 


1975 


12.68 


26.74 


22.20 


38.38 


1976 


12.4S 


26.44 


23.35 


37.76 


1977 


12.88 


26.94 


23.49 


36.69 


1978 


12.94 


27.72 


23.25 


36.09 


1979 


12.98 


28.40 


23.23 


35.39 


1965 


12.5 


32.2 


22.9 


32.4 


Source: 


BJS Justice expenditure and 





employment In the U.S., 1971-79 . 
NCJ-92596, December 1984, and 1985 , 
NCJ-106356, forthcoming. 



State and county shares 
of justice system costs 
are increasing 

BJS Justice expenditure and 
employment in the U>S., 1971-7 9. 
NCJ-92596, December 1934, and 1985, 
NCJ-10635G, forthcoming. 



Cities and towns spend 
most of their justice doUai-s 
for police protection 

Justice expenditure a_nd employmen t. 
1985 . BJS Bulletin, NCJ-104460. 
March 1987, table 3. 
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48 cents of every justice dollar is spent for police protection 

Perce it of jus tice expenditures 



Total 

ederal 
State 
County 
Municipal 



Source: BJS Ju stice expenditure and employment In the U.S., 
1985 . NCJ-106356, forthcoming. 







Prosecution 










and public 


Correc- 




Police 


Courts 


defense 


tions 


Other 


48.39S 


12.7% 


9.4% 


28.6% 


1.1% 


6.1 


1.9 


2.5 


1.5 


.5 


7.1 


4.7 


2.3 


17.7 


.4 


8.1 


4.8 


3.0 


7.0 


.1 


77.1 


1.4 


1.6 


2.3 


.1 



Per capita costs for police 
protection are higher for 
larg^c than for smaller cities 

**City police expenditure data: 1946- 
85" (data tape compiled from annual 
U.S. Census Bureau surveys of 
governmental finance; tape available 
from the National Criminal Justice 
Data Archive, Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social 
Science, University of .Michigan), Ruth 
Triplett, Sue Lindgren, Colin Loftin, 
and Bria' Wiersema, Institute of 
Criminal Justice, University of 
Maryland, 1987. 



Corrections spending accounted 
for 3% of all State government 
spending in 1985 

Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985 > BJS BuUet:n, NCJ-104460, 
March 1987, tables 7 and 8. 



State pjcvemments spend mere than 
half ineir justice do Jars 
on corrections 

Justice expenditure and emplov^ient, 
1985 . DJS Bulletin, KCJ-104460, 
March 1987, tables 7 and 8. 

This does not include interest 
payments for loans used for long-term 
financing of construction projects 
becatise it is not possible to separate 



consistently such payments in the 
government -'*'"ords used to compile 
these data. 



in most States, local spending 

for justice exceeds State government 

spending 

BJS Justice expenditure and 
employment in the U.S., 198 5, NCJ- 
106356, forthconring> table 5. 



Criminal justice servicer are luncSed predominantly by taxes 
ral^ a , ^»»e jurisdiction where the sek-vices are performed 

Justice system ex'^ndliures, by * ;1 cf government, fiscel 1985 

Expenditures in thousands of dollars 



Judicial and legal services 



Expenditure type by 



Prosecution Other Prosecution 

Police Courts and legal P'jblic justice ond public 



level of government Total otection Total only services defense Corrections activities defense 



All expenditures 

Federal 

Direct 

Intergovernmental 

State 

Direct 

Intergovernmental 

Total local 

Direct 

Intergovernmental 

County 
Direct 

Intergovernmental 

MunlcMl 
Direct 

Intergovernmental 



$45,607,142 


$22,013,594 


$10,070,199 


$5,780,163 


$3,235,732 


$1,054,504 


$13 -ti 


;-:88,928 


4,290,236 


5,819,476 
5,683,841 
135,635 


2.737.514 
2.767,514 
0 


1,998,90 1 
1,998.90- 

0 


852,095 
8S2,09£> 
0 


803,548 
803.548 
0 


343,261 
343,261 

0 


77b,581 
706,653 
71,928 


274,477 
210.770 
€3.707 


1,146,809 


16,013,455 
14,663,715 
1,349,740 


3,511,035 
3,227.814 
283,221 


3,360,030 
3,172,303 
187,727 


2,262,380 
2,122,148 
140,232 


800,095 
771,693 
*28,402 


297,555 
278,46-2 
19,093 


8,883,654 
8,080.703 
802.951 


258,736 
132,895 
75,841 


1,050,155 


25,372,747 
«5,259,586 
113,161 


16,025,853 
16,018.266 
7,587 


4,934,711 
4,899,192 

35,519 


2,840,787 
2,805.920 
34,867 


1,660,856 
1,660,491 

265 


433,068 
432,781 
287 


4,316.481 
4,246,865 
69,616 


95,702 
95,263 
439 




10,563,171 
10,465,369 
97,802 


3,688,740 
3,677,977 
10,763 


3,558,054 
3,526,243 
31,811 


2,202,504 
2,172.353 
30,151 


1,004,947 
1,004,222 
725 


350,603 
349,668 
935 


3,252,103 
3,197,603 
54,500 


64,274 
63,546 
728 


1,353,890 


15,064,352 
14,794^17 
270,135 


12,512,804 
12,340,289 
172,515 


1,401,212 
1,372,949 
28,263 


655,733 
633 567 
22,166 


659,697 
656,269 
3.428 


85,782 
83,113 
2,669 


1,118,504 
1,049,262 
69.242 


31,832 
31,717 
115 


719,382 



Note: Intergovernmental expenditure consists governments ere excluded from the totals for Source: DJS Justice ^^P^"^'^"^,^P^, 

of payments from one government to another. all government and local governments. Data employment in the U.S., 1985 , NCJ-106356. 

Such expenditure eventually will show up as a were not collented in sufficient detail to break forthcoming. 

direct expenditure of a recipient government. out Federal payments being passed through 

Duplicative transactions between levels of State governments. 
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Private sector involvement in the 
criminal justice system is growiry 

Governments are maJdng greater 
use of the private sector to 
perform criminal justice services 

Keon S. Chi, "Prlvatizadon: A public 
option," State Government News. 
Council of State Governments (June 
1985), 28(6): 19-24. 



Privatization in criminal justice often 
refers to private %ctor 
involvement in corrections 

George E. Sexton, Franklin C. Farrow, 
and Barbara A. Auerbach, The privaLe 
sector and prison Industri es^ NIJ 
Research in Brief, NCJ-96525, 
National Institute of Justice, U.S. 
Department of Justice, August 1985. 

Joan Mullen, Corrections and th p 
private segtor, NIJ Research in Brief, 
NCJ-94071, National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
March 1985. 



Many States are pondering private 
sector options in corrections, but 
few have opened private facilities 

Mary Fairchild, "Criminal justice and 
the States: A preview of legislative 
issues," National Conference of State 
Legislatures, Denver, unpublished. 

The corr ections yearbook; Instant 
answers to key questions in 
corrections. George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), p. 
44. 



What are the trends 
in justice s pendiry? 



Sources of historical spending data 

Two sources of historical spending 
data are used in the trends analysis. 
Data from the Census Bureau's annual 
finance surveys and censuses of 
governments provided data for the 
trend analysis for 1902-1985, 1960- 
1985, and for city police from 1946 to 
1985. This source providet! only poJ.c»e 
expenditures (1902 to present) and 
corrections (1952 to present). The 
BJS annual survey of criminal justice 
expenditure and employment (CJEE) 
provided more detailed data for 1971- 
79 and 1985 for police, prosecution, 
courts, public defense, corrections, 
"nd a resiuual "other** category. 

Thus, for 1971 to 1979 and 1985, 
police and corrections data are 
available from both sources. These 
two Sources use slightly different 
classification procedures and produce 
sligl.tly different data. Because the 
CJEE data are collected by a survey 
dedicated to criminal justice with 
more intensive training of field agents 
and more extensive quality control 
checks and edits of the justice data, 
the CJEE is regarded as producing 
more accurate and comprensive 
justice data than the more general 
finance surveys. Justice expenditurp 
and emplo yment extracts; 1980 Anrt 
i98L NCo-05007, June 1985, discusses 
some of the differences in "Survey 
methodology: Sc-jrces and limitations 
of data," pp. 5-16. 
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How were expenditures adjusted 
to constant 1985 dollars 

Three sets of historical data from the 
two sources were adjusted to constant 
1985 dollars: 

• 1960 to 1985 data from the annual 
finance survey for various government 
functions including police, 
corrections, and nonjustice activities 

• 1S46 to 1985 police expenditure data 
from the annual finance survey for 
496 cities with a population of 50,000 



or more at some point during that 
period 

• 1971 to 1979 and 1985 data from the 
CJEE for police, prosecution, courts, 
public defense, corrections, and other 
justice. 

General desorl ption 

"Implicit price deflators" provided by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA) of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce were us:J to adjust doller 
figures prioi to 1984 to produce 
historical expenditure data in constant 
1985 dollars. Use of these deflators 
not only accounts for inflation, it also 
accounts for changes in the mix of 
goods and services purchased by 
governments. The implicit price 
deflators were selected over BEA*s 
"fixed weighted index" because the 
later assumes the same mix of 
purchases of goods and services over 
time and BJS wanted to take suo.^ 
changes into account. 

The BEA has a wide variety of 
deflators for the purchase of specific 
types of goods and services in both the 
private and public sectors. Deflators 
were selecte'1 as described below to 
attempt to match the substantive 
referent of the deflator to the content 
of the figure to be adjusted. A 
P'^rfect match was rarely possible 
because deflators have never been 
developed specifically for criminal 
justice expenditures. The selected 
deflators are identified in the specific 
method discussions below. 

'^De BEA deflators use 1982 as the 
base year, that is, the deflators will 
produce data converted to 1982 
dollars. To produce constant 1985 
dollars, the deflators for 1946-84 were 
divided by the annual 1985 deflator; 
the result was then divided into the 
historical expenditure data to produce 
constant 1985 dollars. 

The general formula is as follows: 

A^/n^/c = Dj 

where, 

A = Dollar amount to be adjusted In 
year t 

B s Implicit price deflator for year t 
C = 1985 annual impll-It price 
deflator 

D = Dollar amount In constant 1985 
dollars for year t 
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The annual implicit price deflators 
were used, but greater precision could 
have been obtained by attempting to 
match quarterly deflators to the 
October payroll period, for example, or 
by averaging quarterly deflators to 
make the deflator more closely match 
the fiscal year reference period of the 
expenditure data. The effects of this 
were examined for a few figures and 
the resulting increase in precision was 
found to be lost in rounding the 
adjusted data to thousands or millions 
of dollars. The additional effort did not 
appear to be warranted for the gross 
comparisons for which these data are 
used in the text. 



Deflating the 1960-84 data from th e 
Annual Cover .. .lent Finance Survey 

In general— 

• Salary data were deflated using the 
State and local government implicit 
deflators for "noneducation 
compensation" or "education 
compensation," as appropriate. 

• Capital outlay expenditure data were 
deflated using State and local 
i;overnment implicit pric*" ■'-J.ators for 
"structures." 

• Other expenditures were deflated 
asing State and local government 
implicit price deflators for "purchases 
of nondurable goods" and "purchases of 
services other than compensation." 

In many cases, rough estimates of the 
portions of expenditure going for 
specific types of purchases had to be 
made; these are described below. 

Education . The annual "education 
compensation" deflators were used 
because the bulk of education 
expenditure is for salaries. 

P ublic welfare. The trnnual "personal 
consumption" deflators were used for 
the "categorical" and "cash assistance" 
components of public welfare because 
these progprams provide cash directly to 
citizens who use it for personal 
consumption. The annual "noneducation 
compensation" deflators were used for 
the "other public welfare" component 
because this category includes 
administration of welfare programs, 
which is mainly employee 
compensation. 

Highways. The annual "State/local 
structures" deflators were used for the 



"capital outlay" co.T.ponent of highway 
expenditure because they most closely 
matched the construction nature of the 
component. The remainder of highway 
expenditure was adjusted using 
"noneducation" deflators as that 
component is personnel intensive. 



Hospitals and health . Half the 
expenditure was adjusted using the 
"noneducation compensation" deflators 
to reflect salaries; a quarter was 
adjusted using the "State and local 
government purchase of nondurable 
goods" deflator to reflect the cost of 
those supplies; and a quarter was 
adjusted using the *-State and local 
government purchase of other services" 
dv^flators. 

Police and corrections . The monthly 
payroll data for October of each fiscal 
year was annualized by multiplying by 
12. October payroll was used for the 
fiscal year it fell in, which is different 
from the survey year. For example, 
October 1979 payroll data were 
collected with fiscal 1979 expenditure 
data, but payroll data were used in 
adjusting fiscal 1980 data because that 
is the fiscal year it fell in (July i, ]979 
- June 30, 1980). These estimates of 
annual payroll were adjusted using the 
"noneducation compensation" 
deflators. Capital outlay data were 
adjusted using the "State and locai 
government structures" deflators. (See 
section below, "Estimating missing 
capital outlay data for police and 
corrections.") The remainder for each 
year was prorated for "other services" 
and "nondurable goods" by multiplying 
them by the following factors supplied 
by BEA: 



Year 


Services 


Nondurablcs 


198S 


.5207 


.4793 


1984 


.4690 


.5310 


1983 


.45'»o 


.5404 


1982 


.4459 


.5541 


1981 


.4087 


.5913 


1980 


.3901 


.6099 


1979 


975 


.6025 


1978 


.4088 


.5912 


1977 


.4019 


.5981 


1976 


.4537 


.5463 


1975 


.5086 


.4914 


1974 


.5651 


.4349 


1973 


.6198 


.3802 


1972 


.6814 


.3186 


1971 


.6821 


.3179 


197: 


.6828 


.3172 


1969 


.6834 


.3166 


196B 


.6841 


.3159 


1967-60 


.6634 


.3366 



The resulting figures were adjusted 
using the appropriate State and local 
government deflators for services and 
nondurables. 

Deflating 1971-79 data 
from the Justice Expenditure 
and Employment Survey 

The expenditures for each individual 
sector (police protection, courts, legal 
services and prosecution, public 
defense, corrections, and other) were 
deflated as follows— 

• The annual payrolls were estimated 
by multiplying the monthly payroll fcr 
the October of each fiscal year by 12; 
these were adjusted using the "State 
and local government noneducation 
compensation" deflators. As noted 
above, the method used the October 
falling into the fiscal year being 
adjusted, not the collection year. 

• Capital outlay was adjusted using the 
"State and local government structures" 
deflators (after verifying that only a 
small proportion of capital outlay was 
for land purchase, which would require 
a different deflator). 

• The remainder for each year was 
prorated for "services" and "nondurable 
goods" by multiplying them by BEA 
factors presented above. The resulting 
figures were adjusted using the 
appropriate State and local govetnment 
deflators for services or nondurables. 

Deflating 1946-84 city police cSata 

The city police expenditure data were 
not collected in enough detail to allow 
disaggregation and vP^^cation of 
deflators for compensation, capital 
outlay, and so on. Although these are 
data for individual cities, only national 
deflators are available, hence it was 
not possible to account for regional or 
other geographic variations in inflation 
or price changes. As a result, the 
annual national index of State and local 
purchase of goods and services price 
deflator was used (after being "reset" 
to produce cou'^tant 1985 dollars as 
described above). 
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Source of implicit price deflators 

"Personal Consumption" and "total 
purchases" deflators are from U.S» 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, The national 
income and product accounts of thP 
United Stat es, 1&2&-82 and Surveys of 
current business, July 19«6^ 
Washington: USGPO, table 7.4. 



The remaining State and local 
government implicit price deflators 
were provided by BEA but are 
unpublished. 



Estimating missing capital outlay data for police and correct' -ns 



In the 26-year series 1960-85, capital 
outlay data were missing for 15 years 
for police and for 14 years for 
corrections. The taoie below shows in 
bold face the data that were 
estimated* Prior to 1977 these data 
were available only for the 
quindecennical census years (e.g., 1972, 
1967, 1962, and 1957) allowing the 
simple interpolation of data for the 
intervening noncensus years. 



S!?u? "«n»«tlng capita] outlay for police and corrections 
(dollar amounts in millions) 



However, police capital outlay data 
could not be located for any year prior 
to 1967. Police capital outlay data 
for those years were assumed to be 
the same proportion of the total as 
found in the years when the data were 
actually collected (4.57%) 



Year 

198S 
19M 
1983 
1982 
1981 

1980 
1979 
1978 
1977 
1976 

1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 

1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 

1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 

1960 



Total 

$20,956 
19,262 
17,934 
16,461 
14,947 

13,494 

12,207 
11,306 
10,445 
9,531 

8,526 
7,289 
6,780 
6,005 
5,228 

4,494 

3,901 
3,410 
3,049 
2,776 

2,549 
2,366 
2,237 
2,130 
2,017 

1,857 



Police protection 
Capital outlay 

Amount 

$962 
799 
724 
74C 

687 



Corrections 



::apital outlay 



642 
558 
547 
497 
458 

419 
380 
341 

302 
269 

236 
203 
170 
137 
127 

116 
108 
102 
97 
92 

85 



Percent 


Total 


Amount 


Percent 


4.59% 


$12,839 


$1,698 


13.23% 


4.15 


11,088 


1,446 


13.04 


4.04 


9,783 


1,243 


12.71 


4.50 


8,483 


1,006 


11.86 


4.60 


7,393 


907 


12.27 


4.76 


6,448 


789 


12.24 


4.57 


5,534 


624 


11.27 


4.83 


4,981 


560 


11.2$ 


4.76 


4,359 


508 


11.65 


4.81 


3,784 


444 


11.74 


4.91 


3,375 


381 


11.28 


5.21 


2,805 


317 


11.30 


5.03 


2,383 


254 


10.66 


5.03 


2,112 


190 


9.00 


5.15 


1,885 


182 


9.66 


S.25 


1,626 


173 


10.64 


5.20 


1,391 


165 


11.86 


4.99 


1,270 


156 


12.28 


4.49 


1,139 


148 


12.99 


4.57 


1,020 


144 


14.12 


4.57 


974 


140 


14.37 


4.57 


883 


136 


1S.40 


4.57 


821 


132 


16.08 


4.57 


790 


128 


16.20 


4.57 


763 


117 


15.33 


4.57 


678 


106 


15.63 



Notet Amounts in l>oldfaoe are est^mat^^Jj 
sec text for description of methods. 



Treatment of fringe benefit amounU 
in deflation procedures 

Background 

One limitation of the deflation 
procedure used for the expenditure 
data is that the government implicit 
price deflators take into account 
employer contributions for fringe 
benefits, whereas the 1971-79 and 
1985 expenditure data from the 
Survey of Criminal and Civil Justice 
Expenditure and Employment (CJEE) 
systematically t elude the m. (They 
were systematically excluded because 
many governments make such 
contributions from the general fund 
covering all employees and cannot 
report the justice amounts 
separately.) There is no deflator 
available that excludes employer 
contribution for fringe benefits. 

To the extent tnat fringe benefit 
amounts increased over time at a 
different rate than other justice 
expenditures, the deflation procedure 
will not produce comparable data over 
time because the deflators will 
account for this difference but the 
expenditure amounts will not. There 
is reason to believe that the fringe 
benefit expenditures may have 
increased more rapidly than other 
justice expenditures over the period 
1971-85 as a result of (1) increased 
unionization, particularly in police and 
corrections, and '2) an attempt to 
ettract more highly qualified 
eipplicants to improve 
"professionalizalion" of police and 
corrections departments. 

[Because of this, an attempt was made 
to deterraine if the data could be 
adjusted to correct for this, or, if not, 
to determine the effects of not 
making such an adjustment. 

The annual CJEE survey provided a 
space on the ,i,ail questionnair* /nd 
data collection forms used by the fisk 
agents for the collection of employer 
contributions to fringe benefits. 
These data were examined in this 
special analysis. 
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Limitations of the analysis 

Th3 analysis used the 1971-79 
longitudinal data tape. The data have 
several important limitations: 

• The CJEE survey included the item 
for fringe benefit data only to provide 
a place for respondents who were able 
to report fringe benefit amounts to 
avoid having them included in the 
total expenditure amounts. 

• Because the Census Bureau included 
the questionnaire items only to 
prevent the data being reported in the 
totals^ there were no quality control 
procedures, nowresponse followupi or 
edit checks perform ed» 

• There is considerable mi'-sing data. 
Police fringe benefit data ire the best 
reported, yet the data are massing for 
77% of the jurisdictions in 1 and 
43% in 1979. For corrections, the 
comparable figures are 96% missing in 
1971 and 86% missing in 1979. The 
judicial categories generally showed 
missing data from the high 70 
percents into the 90 percents. 

• Actual zeros are reported for fringe 
benefits on the data tape, but it is 
unknown if they represent true z^^rrs 
or missing data. (They are treated as 
missing data in the special analysis.) 

• Some data appear to be 
unreasonable and the result of errors 
in either reporting data or in 
processing or key punching. For 
example, the analysis of police data 
for 1971 and 1979 turned up 
jurisdictions where contributions for 
fringe benefits exceeded 90% of the 
total expenditure, although limiting 
the analysis to jurisdictions repor^^ng 
in both years excluded all tut one of 
these. Because there was no basis to 
define a cutoff beyond which the 
higher reported percents for fringe 
benefits were unreasonable, no 
attempt viPs made to exclude them 
from the analysis. 

• There appear to be so»ne errors in 
the population data contained on the 
data tape: there are 10 jurisdictions 
reporting less than 10 persons and 207 
wit. populations of less than 100. 

• 19&5 data were not available on the 
longitudinal file used for the analysis 
at the time it was completed. The 
analysis will be repeated to include 
the 1985 data. 

• The dita tape contains sample 
weights, but not the factors used to 
adjust the data for nonresponse that 
are necessary to produce weighted 
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estimates; hence the analysis here 
uses unweighted data and the 
government as the unit of analysis. 

Scope and methods of the analysis 

Because of these limitations and the 
complexity and time-consuming 
nature of the analysis, this initial 
anr'ysis focused on police expenditure 
data for 1971 and 1979. (The analysis 
will be repeated using 1985 data when 
they become available on the 
longitudinal file.) Police expenditure 
data were selected also because they 
had the lowest rates of missing data 
and because it is believed that police 
make higher employer contributions to 
fringe benefits than other justice 
sectors. Moreover, police expenditure 
accounts for close to half of total 
justice expenditure. 

The current analysis examined 2,232 
State and local governments that had 
complete data for both years (44 
States, 647 counties, 1,364 cities, and 
177 towns). This represented 16.7% of 
the vOtal 13,351 jurisdictions included 
in the data file. 

The study computed new police 
expenditure otals to include 
government payments for fringe 
benefits and examined the percent 
that fringe benefits contributed to 
those new totals. 

Questions about the representa- 
tiveness of the available fringe 
benefit data preclude attempting to 
adjust the expenditure data on the 
basis of what was collected for 1971- 
79 and 1985. However, an attempt 
was made to estimate the effect of 
not having fringe benefit data in the 
expenditure amounts but having the.n 
accounted for in the deflators. For 
this part of the analysis, 1971 and 
{1979 Stat«i and local total police 
expenditures wore adjusted to 
constant 1980 dollars using Ihe 
deflation methods described earlier in 
this technical appendix. State 
governments were treated separately 
from local governments because the 
States reported lower percents for 
fringe benefits. It was not possible to 
adjust counties separately from cities 
and towns because the October 1970 
payroll data used in the deflation are 
availaMe only for total local 
governments. 

2^ : 



The constant 1980 dollar amounts 
were then adjusted to include fringe 
benefit amounts by dividing the 
expenditure data by the "complement" 
of t'le proportion of total expenditure 
accounted for by fringe benefits for 
reporting jurisdictions. (For example, 
in 1971 the mean percent of State 
government expenditure for frint^e 
benefits was 3.9%. The U.S. total 
State government expenditure for 
police protection was divided by .961, 
which is 1.000 minus .039.) In effect, 
this estimated whet the State 
government police expenditure 
including fringe benefit contributions 
would be if all States ^ad the ^ ne 
contribution rat^ s as tnose re, ting 
data for both 1' < 1 and 1979. 

Findings 

• The mean percent that fringe 
benefits contributed to the new totals 
varied by type of government and 
increased from 1971 to 1979. For 
State governments, it incr'^ased from 
*'.9% to 7.5% of the total, for 
counties, from 6.5% to 9 9%, for 
cities, from 8.95% to 11.9% (table 1). 

• In nearly all jurisdictions fringe 
benefits accounted for less than 10% 
of the total expenditure in 1971 (90% 
of the States, 92% of ttie counties, 
75% of the cities, and 84% of the 
towns) (table 2). 

• While higher proportions of 
expenditure for fringe benefits were 
reported in 1979, they still accounted 
for less than 20% in nearly all 
jurisdic.i^ns (100% of the States, 97% 
of the cou' ies, 91% of the cities, and 
89% of the towns). 

• Examination of population data was 
confounded by the data errors »ioted 
above, but there did not seem to be a 
strong reUtionship between reporting 
of fring';; benefit data and population 
size. 

• If employer contributions to fringe 
benefits are similar across the Nation 
as in those governments reporting for 
both 1971 and 1979, the deflation 
procedure understates the constant 
dollar increase by about 4 percentage 
points (table 4). 

• The overall per capita amounts 
(which are the only .'Adjusted amojnts 
presented from CJEE in the Report to 
the Nation) are also understated, but 
not by amounts that would be 
seriously misleading: $4.19 in 1971 
and $7.01 in 1979 (table 5). 
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Conclusions 

There is no basis on which to adjust 
the expenditure data nor the deflators 
because of missing data and questions 
regarding the representativeness of 
the available data; however, the text 
of the Report to the Nation will 
briefly discuss the probable 
understatement and refer readers to 
this analysis in the Technical 
Appendix. 



Table K Mean percent contribution 
of fringe benefits to total police 
expenditure, by level of government, 
1971 and 1979 



Level of 
government 

State 

County 

City 

Town 



Mean percent 
for fringe 
Number 1971 1979 



44 

647 
1,364 
177 



3.9% 
6.5 
9.0 
7.5 



7.5T6 

9.9 
12.0 
14.1 



Table 2. Percent of gov^»*nments 
with fringe benefits accounting for 
less than 10% and less than 20% 
of total police expenditures, by level 
of government, 1971 and 1979 

Percent 



Level of government 


1971 


1979 


State 






Less than 10% 


90.0 


61.4 


Less than 20% 


100.0 


100.0 


County 




Less than 10% 


91.8 


68.0 


Less than 20% 


99.1 


97.2 


City 




L^ss than 10% 


75.3 


48.4 


Less than 20% 


98.9 


91.0 


Towns 




Less than 10% 


83.6 


37.3 


Less than 20% 


98.9 


88.7 



Tabic 3. Tola! <!irect police 
expenditure in constant 1980 dollars, 
excluding and including estimated 
employer payments 'or fringe 
benefits, 1971 and 1979 



Level of g overnment 

1971 
Total State 
and local 
State 
Local 



Excluding Including 
fni^c fringe 



(10,788,103 
1,795,545 
8,992,558 



1979 
Total State 
and local 
State 
Local 



$12,925,424 
2,170,010 
10,755,414 



$11,656,028 
1,868,423 
9,787,605 



$14,500,719 
2,346,885 
12,153,834 



Table 4. Comparison of percent 
increase in police expenditure in 
constant 1980 dollars, by whether 
estimated fringe benefits expenditure 
IS included, by level of government, 
1971 to 1979 



Level of 
government 

Total 
State 
Local 



Percent increa:!e 

1971-79 

Excluding including 
friiTgfc L'*JJ3fir* 



19.8% 

20.9 

19.6 



24.4% 

2S.6 

24.2 



Difference 
(points) 

4.6 
4.7 
4.6 



Table 5. Comparison of p/.r capita 
police expenditure amounts in 
constant 1980 dollars, by whether 
estimated fringe benefits expenditure 
is included, all State and local, 1971 
and 1979 

Percent 
lili c hange 

Excluding 

fringe $52.17 $57.55 10.3% 
Including 

fringe $56.36 $64.56 14.3% 



Governments aOjust spending patterns 
in response to changing needs of 
society and shifts in the public's 
demand for services 

Historical statistics of eovernmental 
finance and employment; 1982 Census 
of Governments and Governmental 
finances in 1982-83. 1983-84, and 
^98^-85> U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

"City police expenditure data: i946- 
85" (data tape compiled from annual 
U.S. Census Bureau surveys of 
governmental finance; tape available 
from the National Criminal Justice 
Data Archive, Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social 
Science, University of Michigan), Ruth 
Triplett, Sue Lindgren, l lin Loftin, 
Brian Wiersema, Institute of Criminal 
Justice, University of Maryland, 1987. 

The State and local public welfare 
data illustrate changes in spending for 
social programs. The data do not 
include direct Federal assistance to 
individuals, such as Social Security, 
but they do include programs, such as 
Medicaid, that pass Federal money 
through State and local governments. 

During 1960-85, per capita spending 
grew faster for corrections 
than for police protection 

Historical statistics of governmental 
finance and employment; 1982 Census 
of Governments and Governmental 
finances in 1982-83. 1983-84 > and 
1984-85. 



Long-term trends (1902-85, 1946-85, 
and 1960-?*^) for police and 
correctic are based on U.S. Bureau 
of the Census data; trends for 1971-85 
are based on BJS data. Figures from 
the two sources for overlapping years 
vary somewhat. Because expenditure 
data from BJS are not available for 
employer contributions to fringe 
benefits, the rate of growth for 1971- 
85 is slightly understated. See 
technical appendix. 
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During this century^ the police and correction shares 

of State and local spending have not fluctuated as radically 

as the share for jome other government functions 

Percent of general expenditures of State and local governments 

Health 
and 





A^vJ U V> 0 1 1 Kill 




Welfare 


hospitals 


Police 


Corrections 


1985 


34.77% 


8.12% 


12.91% 


6.50% 


3.78% 




1984 


34.87 


7.82 


13.2 


7.82 


3.81 


2.20 


1983 


35.13 


7.86 


12.97 


9.46 


3.85 


2.10 


1982 


35.31 


7.90 


13.27 


9.36 


3.78 


1.94 


1981 


35.78 


8.49 


13.28 


8.86 


3.67 


1.81 


1980 


36.09 


9.03 


12.81 


8.72 


3.66 


J. (3 


1979 


36.47 


8.68 


12.79 


8.62 


3.73 


1.69 


1978 


37.19 


8.29 


13.18 


8.40 


3.81 


1.68 


1977 


37.48 


8!41 


13.09 


8.40 


3.81 


1.59 


1976 


37.87 


9.31 


12.70 


8.06 


3.71 


1.47 


1975 


38.08 


-//6 


12.20 


8.1' 


3.70 


1.46 


1974 


38.11 


10.03 


12.61 


8.t 1 


3.66 


1.41 


1973 


38.44 


10.26 


13.00 


7.63 


3.74 


1.31 


1972 


39.05 


11.29 


12.53 


7.73 


3.56 


1.25 


"971 


39.43 


12.01 


12.10 


7.44 


3.47 


1.25 


1970 


40.14 


12.51 


1 1.18 


7.36 


3.42 


1.24 


1969 


40.47 


13.21 


10.37 


7.30 


3.34 


1.19 


1968 


40.19 


14.14 


9.62 


7.37 


3.33 


1.24 


1967 


40.62 


14.92 


8.80 


7.11 


3.27 


1.22 


1966 


40.18 


15.41 


8.16 


7.13 


3.35 


1.23 


1965 


38.25 


16.36 


8.46 


7.18 


3.41 


1.30 


1964 


37.93 


16.83 


8.32 


7.08 


3.41 


1.27 


1963 


37.09 


17.43 


8.47 


7.25 


3.50 


1.28 


1962 


36.90 


17.20 


8.44 


7.21 


3.54 


1.31 


1961 


?6.61 


17.52 


8.40 


7.23 


3.59 


1.36 


1960 


36.08 


18.17 


8.49 


7.31 


3.5B 


1.31 


1959 


35.35 


19.62 


8.46 


7.62 


3.50 


1.37 


1958 


35.49 


19.10 


8.51 


7.72 


3.59 


1.19 


1957 


35.01 


19.36 


8.63 


7.73 


3.64 


1.28 


1956 


36.01 


18.94 


8.55 


7.55 


3.62 


1.27 


1954 


34.39 


18.00 


9.97 


7.85 


3.68 


1.29 


1952 


31.87 


17.80 


10.68 


8.37 


3.60 


1.29 


1950 


31. SO 


16.69 


12.90 


7.67 


3.41 




1948 


30.42 


17.17 


11.87 


6.95 


3.64 




1946 


30.43 


15.16 


12.78 


7.42 


4.34 




1944 


31.51 


13.54 


12.78 


7.40 


4.6Y 




1942 


28.14 


16.21 


13.33 


6.43 


4.29 




is^-;? 


28.58 


17.04 


12.S3 


6.60 


3.95 




1936 


28.48 


18.64 


10.82 


6.11 


4.11 




1:32 


29.76 


22.42 


5.72 


5.87 


4.10 




192 ; 


31.00 


25.09 


2.09 


4.92 


3.74 




1922 


32.68 


24.80 


2.28 


4.94 


3.64 




1913 


27.96 


20.30 


2.52 


5.23 


4.31 




1902 


25.17 


17.28 


3.65 


5.92 


4.94 





Per capita spending by State and local 
governments for police and 
corrections increased more rapidly 
than for seme other government 
functions during *he past quarter 
century 

Details on methodology used lo 
produce constant dollars are at the 
beginning of this section. 

Historical statisti<^i of govern nnental 
finances and empioyrnen t: Census of 
Governments. 1977 and 1982 . 
Governmental finances in 197 9-80, 
and 1984-85 , U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 



Since 1979, spending rose faster 
for correctioa' than for any 
other justice nction, while 
spending for police fell 

Expenditure and employment data for 
the criminal justice system, 1969-70, 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Justice, February 1972 

BJS Justice expenditure and 
employment in the U.S., 1979 , NCJ- 
87242, December 1983; and 1985, 
NCJ-106356, forthcoming. 



Sources: Hist 
Census of Gov ^ 



il statistics of g overnmentai finances and employment: 
iiments, 1977 and 1982, Governmental finances in 1979'80 



and 1984-8b, Bjrenu of 'he Census, table 3. 
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Stale and local spending for all justice functions 
increased from 1971 to 198S 

Per capita spendin^f for justice activities, 1971-79, 
1985. in constant 1985 dollars 



All 





justice 


Year 


functions 


1985 


$167.23 


1984 


165.21 


1983 


163.19 


1982 


161.17 


1981 


159.15 


1980 


157.13 


1979 


155.11 


1978 


157.88 


1977 


154.55 


1976 


154.03 


19% 


146.60 


*m 


141.62 


1973 


137.63 


1972 


135.70 


I97I 


132.80 



Courts, 
prosecution. 



Police 


public 




Protection 


defense 


Corrections 


$80.62 


$33.81 


$51.64 


80.82 


33.595 


49.45 


81.027 


33.38 


47.263 


81.230 


33.165 


45.074 


81.433 


32.95 


42.886 


81.637 


32.735 


40.698 


81.84 


32.52 


38.51 


84.19 


32.39 


38.75 


8^.36 


30.05 


37.89 


84.49 


29.82 


36.70 


81.44 


27.81 


34.95 


79.79 


26.93 


32.71 


79.15 


25.71 


31.14 


78.81 


24.87 


30.32 


76.72 


24.21 


30.94 



Note: Data for 1980-84 are interpolated. 

Souses: Expenditure and emolovm ent data for thi> i*ri rnin>i 

justice system. 1969-70. Law Enforcement Assistance 

Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, February 1972; 
Justice expenditure <nd employment In the U.S.. 1979. nCJ- 
87242, December 1983, and 1985. NCJ-1 06356, forthcoming. 



Large cities increased their spending for police services 
faster than sinaUer cities from 1946-85 

Per capita spending for police 
in cities with pnPgUtlons of; 



Yea r 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

" S 

,977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 



change 

1946- 

85 



change 

1979- 

85 



500,000- 
or more 



250,000- 
499,999 



100,000- 
249.999 



75,000- 50,000- 



$46.88 


$36.75 


$36.30 


— 1 

$34.33 


$33.66 


47.92 


37.87 


37.02 


34.66 


33.81 


46.69 


36.52 


35.60 


33.26 


32.44 


49.48 


38.47 


37.74 


34.97 


34.12 


51. C3 


39.90 


38.84 


••4.37 


33.56 


52.4« 


Al.J 


40.73 


36.35 


34.24 


54.18 


43.1P 


41.73 


37.36 


35.18 


56.15 


44. < 


43.89 


39.50 


36.70 




47.27 


44.72 


40.69 


38.69 


CI nn 


47.76 


46.56 


40.50 


39.83 


61.20 


49.33 


46.50 


40.98 


40.35 




50.37 


46.74 


41.75 


40.67 


68.62 


53.01 


49.50 


43.15 


43.80 


f U.«l 


54.36 


50.02 


44.39 


42.92 


72.88 


56.61 


49.47 


43.56 


42.79 


74.53 


58.34 


5P.60 


45.78 


45.33 


f J. 99 


57.75 


S0.28 


46.49 


47.14 


76.10 


59.84 


52.33 


49.03 


49.43 


75.61 


60.32 


52.18 


48.30 


50.56 


77.09 


62.40 


54.47 


49.37 


52.47 


79.46 


63.88 


55.50 


51.03 


52.81 




64.61 


55.90 


51.51 


G2.49 


87.34 


68.10 


57.54 


52.48 


54.17 


94.24 


72.94 


58.22 


53.33 


54.24 


100.14 


72.57 




54.44 


54.79 


115.43 


77.46 


64.67 


58.59 


59.41 


116.67 


83.70 


68.63 


61.15 


62.99 


118.17 


85.89 


69.;I8 


62.45 


62.75 


118.61 


88.09 


71.57 


64.23 


63.14 


121.25 


91.07 


75.82 


67.64 


65.18 


129.42 


^0.14 


78.06 


69.94 


68.18 


130.98 


94.38 


77.46 


73.09 


67.99 


13 1.'' 


93.62 


77.42 


75.16 


68.56 


r.o.60 


91.55 


76.64 


72.01 


67.66 


23.57 


89.60 


77.86 


72.25 


65.60 


1I8.I8 


92.79 


80.04 


73.93 


66.61 


119.02 


96.95 


82.88 


76.62 


69.86 


127.99 


98.05 


85.00 


77.61 


72.72 


130.14 


104.9^ 


86.80 


78.80 


74.43 


134.45 

t 


107.72 


88.88 


81.29 


75.51 


186.8% 

t 


193.12% 


145.1% 


136.8% 


124.3% 


1-4.5% 


17.7% 


16.0% 


12.9% 


n.6% 



City police expenditures: 1946-1985" (data tape compiled from 
annua] U.S. Census Bureau surveyi of governmental finance; tape 
available from the National Criroiwl Justice Data Archive, Intcr- 
university Consortium for Political and Social Science, University 
of ^..chigan), Ruth TrIpplet, Sue Lindgr>sn, Colin Loftin, Brian 
Wicrsema, Institute of Criminal Justice, Unlverjity of Maryland, 
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What factors are related to per capita 
spending? 



The Northeast and West lead 

the Nation in justice costs per capita 

Fiscal 1985 

State and local 
expenditures 



State per capita 



Alabama $113.41 

Alaska 592.04 

Arizona 205.93 

Arkansas 86.63 

California 224.78 

Colorado 172.03 

Connecticut 164.79 

Delaware 186.28 

Fkrida 175.38 

Georgia 131.42 

Hawaii 191.66 

Idaho 104.80 

Illinois 170.93 

Indiana 101.40 

Iowa 105.91 

Kansas 125.66 

Kentucky 104.86 

Louisiana 153.59 

Maine 96.21 

Maryland 191.17 

Massachusetts 172.61 

Michigan 173.28 

Minnesota 140.86 

Mississippi 82.16 

Missouri 124.41 

Montana 128.78 

Nebraska 115.40 

New HamDshire 126.42 

New Jersey 207.67 

New Mexico 184.63 

New York 293.19 

Nevada 244.01 

North Carolina 129.29 

North Dakota 93.88 

Ohio 121.15 

Oklahoma 118.36 

Oregon 154.94 

Pennsylvania 137.30 

Rhode Island 152.10 

South Carolina 116.86 

South Dakota 100.84 

Texas 136.41 

Tennessee 113.41 

U*.ah 135.01 

Virginia 149.90 

Vermont 126.09 

Washington 160.14 

West Virginia 82.18 

Wisconsin 151.13 

Wyoming 199.43 



Slates with high crime rates 
tend to have high expenditures 
for criminal and c'"Q justice 

Fiscal 1985 



State and local 
expenditures UCR Index 
State per capita crime rate 



New York 


293.19 


5588.5 


Nevada 


244.01 


6574.6 


Celifornia 


224.78 


6518.0 


New Jersey 


207.6/ 


5094.4 




205.93 


7 116.2 


Wyoming 


199.43 


4015.1 


Hawaii 


191.S6 


5200.6 


Maryland 


191.17 


5372.8 


Delaware 


186.28 


4961.3 


New Mexico 


184.63 


6486.2 


Florida 


175.38 


7574.2 


Michigan 


173.28 


6366.3 


Massachusetts 


172.61 


4757.8 


Colorado 




CQI Q 1 


Illinois 


170.93 


5299.7 


Connecticut 


164.79 


4704.8 


Washington 


160.14 


6528.8 


Oregon 


154.94 


6729.8 


Louisiana 




990 J. 0 


Rhode island 


152.10 


4723.5 


Wisconsin 


151.13 


4016.7 


Virginia 


149.90 


3779.1 


Minnesota 


140.86 


A 1 9 


Pennsylvania 


137.30 


3037.4 


Texas 


136.41 


6568.7 


Utah 


135.01 


5317.3 


Georgia 


131.42 


5110.1 


North Carolina 


129.29 


4121.4 


Montana 


128.78 


4549.3 


New Hampshire 


126.42 


3251.9 


Vermont 


126.09 


3888.0 


Kansas 


125.66 


4375.1 


Missouri 


124.41 


4366.0 


Ohio 


121.15 


4187. a 


Oklahoma 


118.36 


5425.0 


South Carolina 


116.86 


4840.5 


Nebraska 


115.40 


3694.6 


Alabama 


113.41 


3942.1 


Tennessee 


113.41 


4166.7 


Iowa 


105.91 


3942.9 


Kentucky 


104.86 


2947.2 


Idaho 


104.80 


3908.1 


Indiana 


101.40 


3914.1 


South Dakota 


10G.84 


2640.8 


Maine 


96.21 


3671.7 


North Dakota 


93.88 


2679.4 


Arkansas 


86.63 


3585.0 


West Virginia 


82.18 


2252.8 


Mississippi 


82.16 


3265.7 



Note: Alaska, with a per capita expenditure 
of $592 and a crime rate of 5,877, is not 
displayed. 

Sources: Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985, BJS Bulletin, NCJ- 104460, March 1987, 
and FBI Crime in the U.S. 1985, table 5. 



Per capita justice costs vary 
by State from less than $100 
to as much as $592 

Justice expenditure and employmentt 
1985> BJS BuUetini NCJ'-104460t 
March 1987, tabic 9* 
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What dojustice dollars buy? 



INfferent criminal cases 
vary greatly in cost 

The price of justice: The cost of 
arresting and prosecuting three 
robbery cases in Manhattan, Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council, City of 
New York, 1981. 



Justice dollars are used to compensate 
victims, to investigate crimes, 
and to apprehend, try, and punish 
offenders 

Note: Entries here match the stubs of 
the table. Entries from a single 
source are sometimes grouped to 
ovoid excessively repeating a source 
note and hence do not exactly match 
the order in the table. 

Victim compensation 

Average maximum awards (1981) 
"New roads to justice: Compensating 
the victim," Mindy Gaynes, State 
legislatures (1981), 7:11-17, (Note: 
Average computed from data in 
source.) 

Average awards (1980) 
"Crime victim compensation: A 
survey of State programs," Gerald F. 
Ranker and Martin S« Meagher, 
Federal Pro bation Quarterly. 
Adminis' ve Office of the United 
States Cc^ts, March 1982. 
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1985 BJS Bulletin, NCJ-104460, March 1987. (j 
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I nvestigative and court co&t& 

Average cost for Slate or Federal 
wiretaps (1986) 

Report on applications for orde rs 
authorizing or approving the 
interception of wire or oral 
communications for the period 
J anuary 1> 1986 to" December 31^ 
1986, Administrative Office of U.S. 
Courts (Washington: USGPO, April 
1987), p. 4. (Note: This is the average 
total cost of intercepts terminating 
during the reference period.) 

Average annual cost to protect a 
Federal witness (fiscal 1986) U.S. 
Marshals Service: June 15, 1987. 
Memorandum from Howard Safir, 
Assistant Director for Operations. 

Daily payment for juror (1986) 
National Center for State Courts 
Reprrts, Williamsburg, Va., February 
1987. 

Average court cost per case-related 
minute (fiscal 1982) 
C osts of the civil justice system: 
Court expenditures for processing tort 
cases. James S. Kakalik and Abby 
Eisenshtat Robyn (Santa Moncia: The 
RAND Corporation, 1982), p. xiv. 

Cost to arrest, prosecute, and try a 
robbery case in New York City (1981) 
The price of justice: The cost of 
arresting and prosecuting three 
robbery oa ses in Manhattan, Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council, City of 
New York, 1981. 

Most frequent assigned counsel hourly 
rate (1982); Average defense cost per 
indigent defense case (1982) 

National criminal defense systems 
study: Final report. Robert L. 
Spangenberg, Beverly Lee, Michael 
Battaglia, Patricia Smith, and A. 
David Davis of Abt Associates, Inc.. 
NCJ-'94702, October 1986, pp. 19, 29. 

Corrections operations 

Average annual cost 
for one adult offender 
(Note: All of these costs are 
computed as if they were for one 
offender who stayed in the type of 
institution for the indicated year. 
They do not represent the cost to 
treat an average offender in the type 
of facility, which would be different 
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because of different lengths of stay; 
for example, one offender may stay in 
prison for several years, while another 
may stay In jail or a community 
facility only a few months.) 
—in a Federal prison (fiscal 1986) 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, Public Information Office. 
Average daily cost per inmate 
multiplied by 365. 
—in a State prison (1984) 
—In a State-operated, community- 
based faciOty (1984) 
BJS 1984 Census of adult correotinnal 
facilities. NC:j-105585, August 1987, 
tables 6 and 31. 
—in a local jail (1983) 
The 1983 !r 1 census. BJS Bulletin, 
NCJ-95536, November 1984, table 16. 
—on Federal probation or parole 
(fiscal 1986) 

Telephone conversation, June 5, 1987 
with Joe Bobek, Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts: The 
Probation Division of the office uses 
10% of incarceration costs as the 
estimate for probation and parole, 
—on State probation and parole (fiscal 
1985) 

Corrections yearbook: Instant 
answers to key questions in 
corrections. George and CamiUe 
Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: Criminal 
Justice institute, 1986), pp. 31, 73. 

Average cost to house one resident for 
a year in a public juvenile facility 
(1985) 

Children in custody; Public juvenil e 
facilities. 1985^ NCJ-102457, Oct Jer 
1986, table 10. 

Average daily cost to Federal 
Government to house an unsentenced 
Federal prisoner in a local jail (fiscal 
1986) 

U.S. Marshals Service: Memorandum 
from Howard Safir, Assistant Director 
of Operations, June 15, 1987. 

Average daily cost to Federal 
Government to house a sentenced 
prise :«!r in a local jail or community 
treatment center (fiscal 1986) 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, Public Information Office. 

Average hourly wage for inmates in 
prison industry (1986) 
Corrections yearbook. 1986, p. 27. 



What are vhe operating costs 
of correctional sanctions? 

BJS 1984 Census of State Adult 
Correc tional Facilities. Nr;.i-Tnss«s^ 
forthcoming, tables 6 and 31- 

The corrections yearbook; instant 
answers to key questions in 
corrections. George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), 
pp. 31, 73. 



Savings from housing offenders in the 
community rather than in confinement 
can be misleading 

The cost of prosecuting repeat felony 
offenders. L.T. Cannon, et al., Sidt 
Lake County Attorney's Office, March 
1986. 



Justice dollars also are used for 
buildings and equipment 

Note: Entries here match the stubs of 
the tables cn these pages. Entries 
from a single source are sometimes 
grouped to avoid excessively repeating 
a source note and hence do not 
exactly match the order in the table. 

Buildings and equipment 

Average construction cost per bed in a 
—maximum security prison (fiscal 
1985) 

—medium security prison (fiscal 1985) 
—minimum security prisi^n (fiscal 
1985) 

—juvenile facility (fiscal 1985) 
Corrections yearbook. 1986, p. 23, 53. 
—constitutional jail (1982) 
The costs o f constitutional iails. U.S. 
Department of Justice, National 
Institute of Corrections (Washington: 
USGPO, 1982), p. 7. 

Average remodling cost to add a bed 
in a prison (fiscal 1985) 
The corrections yearbook; Instan t 
answers to key questions in 
corrections. George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), p. 
19. 
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Typical courthouse construction cost 
per square foot (1982) 
Walter H. Sobel, F.A.I.A. and 
AssociateSi Chicago, 111. Survey 
conducted of the followin;, 
architectural firms: Geig^i, 
McElveen, Kennedy, Columbia, S.C.; 
Rasmussen Hobbs, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Ayers/Saint, Baltimore, Md.; Basjo 
(formerly Buchart Architects), 
Lancaster, Pa.; Prindle, Patrick, and 
Associates, Inc., Clearwater, Fla.; 
Mark Beck Associates, Baltimore, 
Md.; HCK, Washington; D.C., Tucker, 
Sadler and Associates, San Diego, 
Calif.; LBC & W, Falls Church, Va. 
Data for this item is displayed under 
How much does it cost to build a new 
courthouse? 



Average purchase price for a police 
car (fiscal 1981, 25 responding 
jurisdictions) 

Average cost to equip a new police 
car (fiscal 1981, 9-14 responding 
jurisdiotions) 

Average cost to maintain and operate 
a police car (fiscal 1981, 20-27 
responding jurisdictions) 
Average resale value of a police car 
(fiscal 1981) 

National Association of Criminal 
Justice Planners, "Survey of selected 
jurisdictions," unpublished, 1982. 



Widely divergent estimates of the 
construction cost per prison bed 
are found in various studies, 
reports, and media accounts 



The corrections yearbook: instant 
answers to key^uestions in 
correct ion^-, George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), p. 
23. 



What are the costc of jail 
construction? 

This estimate was made to assist local 
officials in planning for the 
construction of jails that meet 
emerging national jail standards and 
thus would be less likely to encounter 
suits alleging violation of prisoners* 
constitutional rights. (The costs of 
constitutional jails, National Institute 
of Corrections, U.S. Department of 
Justice (Washington: USGPO, 1982.)) 



How much does it cost to buCd a new wurthousc? 



Construction cost and related data for 9 recently completed courthouses 
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New construction 




Renovations and additions 




Location 


FairiAX, 
Virginia 


M ana SMS, 
Virginia 


Columbia, 
South Carolina 


Clearwater, 
Florida 


Chula Vista, 
California 


Bel Air, 
Maryland 


Lancaster, Baltimore, 
Pennsylvania Maryland 


Tacomn, 
Washington 


Architects 


HOK 


LBC apd W 


GMK 


P andP 


TandS 


Ayers/Saint 


Buchar' 


M. Deck 


R and II 


Type of court 
Jurisdiction 


General 


General 


General 


General 


General 


General 


General 


Federal 


Limited 


Type of 
construction 


New 


New 


New 


New 


New 


Renovation/ 
addition 


Addition 


Complete 
shell 


Renovation 


Cross area 
(square feet) 


236,000 


124,000 


409,000* 


130,500 


270,965 


79,964 


247,131*^ 


20,867 


15,552 


Bid date 


1/79 


5/82 


11/77 


8/80 


3/79 


2/80 


^/75 


11/81 


11/80 


Construction 
contract 


$15,231,000^ 


$7,573,000^ 


$11,725,000^ 


$7,100,000^ 


$35,000,000*^ 


$8,870,000 


$8,767,324* 


$1,234,000 


$556,248 


Ccst per gross 
square foot 


$64.50 


61.00 


a 


$54.41 


f 


$67.00/. 
$123.00° 


$35.48 


$54.34 


$36.41 


Percent distrl* 
tMtion of space 
Court rooms 
and Judges' 
chambers 


56% 


28% 


28% 


3'% 


16% 


54% 


29% 


100% 


33% 


Administration 
and support 


30% 


56% 


45% 


58% 


31%» 


26% 


38% 


0 


60% 


Parking, storage, 
mechanical 
Detention 


14% 

0 


16% 
0 


27% 
0 


6% 

0 


24% 
29% 


;o% 

0 


33% 
0 


0 
0 


7% 
0 


Number of 
courtrooms 
Completed 
SheluMJ for 
fut'jr? 


21 

7 


10 
0 


13 

0 


8 

0 


8 
8 


s 

3 


6 

0« 


3 
0 


3 
0 


Number of hearing 
rooms 0 


0 


0 


1 


2h 


0 


0 


0 


0 



^Includes 190,001} square feet of underground 
parking garage, making square foot cost 

Boncomparable to others. 
Includes 45,000 square feet of underground 
parking garage, making ^uare foot cost 
noncomparable to others. 



^including site work. 
^Includes a Jail. 

*Onc noor left unflnished^^umber of futura 

courtrooms undetermined. 

^Total cost Includes purchase of land, making 

square foot cost noncomparable to others. 

{[central plant building separate. 

"Plus twoshellad for future. 



Source: Walter IL Sobel, F.A.I.A. and 
Associates, Judicial/Legal Consultants, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1982 pro bono 
survey of the indicated archltecttral firms 
(unpublished) for DJS. 
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Corrections officials are exploring 
ways to cut the high cost of prison 
and jail construction 

Charles B. CteWitt, New construction 
methods for correctional facilities , 
NCJ-100121, NIJ Construction 
Bulletins, National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 
March 1986. 

Charles B. DeWitt, Florida sets 
example with use of concrete 
modules. NCJ-300125, NIJ 
Construction Bulletins, National 
institute of Justice, U.S. Department 
of Justice, March 1986. 



The purchase price for a police car 
ranged from $6,700 to $9,500 in 25 
jurisdictions 

National Association of Criminal 
Justice Planners, survey of selected 
jurisdictions, unpublished, 1982. 



Some police investigation and court 
costs are not well known 

National Association of Criminal 
Justice Planners, survey of selected 
jurisdictions, unpublished, 1982. 

National Center for State Cou rts 
Reports, Williamsburg, Va., February 
1987. 

Memoranclum ^ro.n Ho>vard Safir, 
Assistant Director for Op^^rations, 
U.S. Marshalls Service, Jni. 15, 1987. 



Close to three-fourths of State and 
local justice dollars go for payroll 

BJS Justice Expenditure and 
Employment in the U.S., 1985. NCJ- 
106356, forthcoming. 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abl 
A.ssociates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal defense systems study, final 
report, NCJ-94702, October 1986. 

BJS Justice expenditure and 
employment in the U.S.^ 1985^ NCJ- 
l0635Cs forthcoming. 



Estimation procedures for October 1984 payroll 



Two sections of Chapter V use 
October payroU data to estimate the 
amount of total spending to pay wages 
and salaries. The criminal justice 
expenditure and employment surveys 
collect the most recent October 
payroll data at the time the survev is 
conducted; however, this October Joes 
not fall into the same fiscal year as 
the expenditure data being collected, 
but in the next fiscal year. For 
example, the 1985 CJEE survey 
collected October 1985 payroll data 
and expenditure data for fiscal 1985 
(generaUy July 1, 1984 - June 30, 
1985). 

Because the CJEE was not conducted 
for 1984, October 1984 payroll data 
are not available from that source. It 
was necessary to estimate the 
October 1984 payroll in the analysis of 
the proportion of 1985 justice 
expenditures because using the 



October 1985 payroll data would 
inflate the proportion going for 
salaries because it is assumed that 
they would be higher than October 
1984 data. 

The October 1984 data were 
estimated by assuming that the same 
relationship would exist between 1984 
and 1985 CJEE payroll data as was 
observed in the 1984 and 19 annual 
government employment survey. That 
survey has only the categories -jf 
police protection, all judicial, and 
corrections. The ^11 ; dicial category 
data were used to estimate separately 
the CJEE categories of "courts," 
"prosecution and lejral services," and 
"public defense." The sum of the 
three employment survey categories 
was used to estimate the CJEE 
"other" category. The computations 
and results are shown below. 



Estimating October 1984 payrolls 



Employment 
survey 

Police 
Al) judicial 
Correction 
Total 



Actual 
1985 



Actual 
1984 



$1,328,037 
483,874 
639,113 
2,451,024 



1,236,482 
434,660 
556,635 

2,227,777 



1984/1985 CJEE 



Actual 
1985 



.9310599 
.8982917 
.870949 
.9089168 



Police 

Courts 

Prosecution 

Public defense 

Correction 

Other 



1,358,189 
323,023 
164,927 

25,913 
694,675 

10,177 



Estiriatcd 
1984 

$1,264,555 
290,169 
148,153 
23,277 
605,027 
9,250 



The 1984 data were estimated for CJEE by multiplying the actual 1985 
CJEE by the proportion given in the column labeled "1984/1985." 



Estimating annual 1984 payroll 







_ Payroll 




Total 






Percent 


expenditure 


October 


Annual 


of total 


39,923,301 


2,340,431 


28,085,172 


70.3% 


19,246,080 


1,264,555 


15,174,660 


78.8 


8,071,495 


461,599 


5,539, '88 


68.6 


4,928,068 


290,169 


3,482,028 


70.7 


2,432,184 


148,153 


1,777»836 


73.1 


ni,243 


23,277 


279,324 


39.3 


12,327,568 


605,027 


7,260,324 


58.9 


278,158 


9,250 


111,000 


39.9 



All criminal justice 
direct State and local 

Police ^ 
Total judicial 
Courts only 
Prosecutions 
Public defense 
Correction 
Other 



•Includes courts, prosecutors, public defense, 

Column 1. From table 2, 1985 CJEE (add State and local total direct). 
Column 2. From technical appendix. 
Column 3. Column 2 x 12. 
Column 4. Column 3/Column I. 
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Report to the Nation on Crime and Justioi 



Salaries for police 

oJid correctional officers 

are generally the lowest 

Robert L. Spangenberg et al. of Abt 
Associates, Inc., BJS National 
criminal justice defense systems 
study, final reports NCJ-94702, 
October 1986. 

Justice dollars pay personnel costs 

Note: Entries here match the stubs of 
the tables on these pages. To avoid 
excessively repeating a source note, 
entries from a single source are 
sometimes grouped, and hence do not 
exactly match the order in the table. 

Average annual sgdary 

1 'V enforecrr,ent officers 

Cuy police officer (cities 10,0 OC or 
more copulation, January 1, 1985) 
"Folic w, fire, and refuse collection and 
disposal departments: Personnel, 
compensation and expenditures," 
International City Managers 
Association" '^'a^'hington, D.C. 
Baseline D& ..<iPort (1986), 18(5). 

City police chief (July 1, 1986) 
Current salaries, Special data issues. 
No. 1, International City Managers 
Association, per Eva Lena Molder. 

State trooper (July 1, 1985, average 
salary computed from source.) 
Alphabetical listing of highway patrol 
and State police starting and top pay,'* 
National Coalition of Troopers, July 
1985. 

U.S. Border Patrol agent 

Deputy U.& Marshal 

U.S. Immigration inspector 

U.S. Immigration agent 

Federal drug agent 

Employment in key occupations as of 

September 30, 19P6. Justice 

Employee Data Services, U.S. 

Department of Justice, Washington, 

D.C. 

FBI agent (September 30, 1986) 
Telephone conversation with AI 
Robertson, Budget and Finance. 

Prosecutors 



ERIC 



Federal prose or 

Employment in key occupations as of 
September 30, 1986. Justice 



Employee Data Services, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. 

Defenders 

Federal defender (June 1987) 
Telephone conversation with Joe 
Bobek, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, June 5, 1987. 

Court personnel 

State court administrator 

State general jurisdiction trial court 

judge 

State inter med*ate appellate court 
justice 

State associate supreme court judge 
State supreme court justice 
(Average maximum salary May 31, 
1986, computed from data in source, 
excluding "subsistence allowance") 
Survey of ludlcial salarie s. National 
Center for State Courts, 
Williamsburg, Va.: National Center 
for State Courts, May 1986, pp. 2-5. 

U.S. Magistrate 

U.S. Bankruptcy Court Judge 

> S. Court of Claims Judge 

U.S. Court of International Trade 

Judge 

U.S. district court judge 
U.S. circuit court judge 
U.S. Supreme Court Associate Justice 
U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice 
(Salaries as of March 1987) Telephone 
coversation with David Cook, 
Statistical Analysis and Reports 
Division, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, April 1987. 

Corrections officers (adult fa/ *' ' Jjes) 

Local jail officer (entry level) (1986, 
computed from data for 48 large jails 
in source). The corrections yearbook: 
Instant answers to key questions in 
corrections, George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), 
p. 64. 

State correctional personnel 
(January 1, 1986) 

(Average for officers computed from 
data in source for 48 States; for State 
director of CG»Tections, average 
reported in source including the 
Federal system.) 

The corrections yearbook; Instant 
answers to key questions in 



corrections, George M. and Camille 
Graham Camp (Pound Ridge, N.Y.: 
Criminal Justice Institute, 1986), pp. 
37, 41-42. 

Federal correctional officer 

Employment in key occupations as of 
September 30, 1986, Justice Employee 
Data Services, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 



Probation and parole officers 
(adult clientele) 



State protwtion and parole personn el 
(January 1, 1986) 

(Medians as presented in source f<)\' 
varying numbers of responding 
jurisdictions: entry level probation 
officer, 28; entry level parole officer, 
28; chief probation officer, 27; chief 
parole officer, 25; parole board 
member, 16; parole board chairmar* 
19. In certain States, parole board 
members and chairmen are paid yearly 
"rates" or "per diems," not included 
here.) 

Vital statistics in corrections, 
American Correctional Association, 
College Park, Maryland, p. 17. 

Federal prot>ation personnel (January 
1, 1987) 

Rose Schachner, Probation Division, 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. Note: Federal 
probation officers also supervise 
Feder'^l parolees. For beginning 
pro' ^uon officers with a college 
degree and no experience the entry 
level is $22,458. 

Federal parole personnel (1987) 
Lois Fennel, Administrative Office, 
U.S. Parole Commission. 
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A Complete Picture of Crime 
in the United States 

Report to the Nation on Crime 
and Justice on Slides! 



Now you can take data from Report to the Nation 
on the road. The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
(BJS) has converted the book's charts, maps, 
and graphs to slides. The slides are designed 
for showing at public and community forums, 
conferences, and in classrooms and training 
academies. 

More than 1 25 slides present a statistical portrait 
of crime and justice in the United States. Each 
slide is coded for ready reference to the full text 



□ YES! Send me the slide presentation o^ the 
Report to tfie Nation on Crime and JusV'ce~a 
comprehensive overview of crime 25id the 
criminal justice system. 

My User Identification Number is. 



(you will find your number on the mailing label 
affixed to your copy of the Report;. 

Method of Payment 

□ Payment of $30 enclof^ed □ check □ money order 
(Make payable to NCJRS) 

Please bill my: 

□ NCJRS Deposit Account 

# 

□ VISA □ MasterCard 

# Exp. date 



Signature 

□ Government Purchase Order 

# (Add $1.95 for processing) 

Ship to: 

Name: 

Organization: 

Address: 



of the second and most current edition of the 
Report, so a fuH presentation can be easily 
created. 

Slide topics highlight criminal justice issues of 
the 1980s— How much crime is there? Who 
does it strike? When? Where? Who is the typical 
offender? What happens to convicted crimi- 
nals? What are the costs of justice? Who pays? 

The slides span the gao between researchers 
and the people who need answers about crime. 

ORDER TODAY! Just fill in and return this ad 
with payment to: Justice Stat'siics Clearing- 
house, Department F-AHJ, Box 6000, 
Rockville, MD 20850. 
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City, State, ZIP: _ 
Telephone: ( ). 




BurMu of Justice Statistics 
rsports 

(revitadJuiy 1966) 

CaH toN-fTM aoo-732-3277 (local 
301-251*5500) to order BJS reports, 
to be added to one ct the BJS mailing 
or to apeak to a reference 
claliat In statlstk^s at the Justice 
watlatlcaCleafinQhouse. National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service, 
Box 6000. Rockville. MD 20850. 
Single copies of reports are free; use 
NCJ number to order. Postage and 
handling are charged for bulk orders 
of single reports. For single copies of 
multiple titles, up to 10 titles are free; 
1 1 -40 titles $1 0; more than 40, $20; 
libraries call for special rates. 

Publk>use tapes of BJS data sets 
and other criminal justice data are 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Archive and Information NetworK P O. 
Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 
<313-763-5010). 

National Cilms Suivsy 

Criminal victtmlutlon in th« U.S.: 
1985 (final report), NCJ- 104273, 5/67 
1984 (final raporl), NCJ- 1 00435. 5/66 
1983 (final report), NCJ-96459. 10/65 

BJS tpec/a/ rapo/is. 
Motor vehlcia theft, NCJ-10997B, 3/66 
Eldorly victtma, NCJ-1 07676, 1 1 /67 
Vtolont crime trmtdt, NCJ-10721 7, 
11/87 

Robbery vk time, NCJ- 104636. 4/67 
Violent crim* by •traneors and 

nonaUanoare, NCJ- 103702. 1/67 
Pravonting domeatic violanca analntt 

womon, NCJ-1 02037, 6/66 
Crime prevantton maaauraa, 

NCJ-1 00438, 3/66 
Tha uaa of waapona In committing 

Crimea, NCJ -99643. 1/66 
Reporting Crimea to tha ooiica, NCJ- 

99432. 12/65 
Locating city, auburtoan, and rural 

crime, NCJ-99535, 1 2/65 
Tha rtak of violent crime, NCJ-97 1 1 9. 

S/85 

Jh9 economic coat of cri ma to victimt, 

NCJ-93450. 4/84 
Family violanca, NCJ-93449, 4/64 

OJS butl^Uns: 
Houaeholda touched by crime, 1987, 

NCJ-l 11240, S/66 
Criminal victimization 1988, NCJ- 

106969. 10/87 
Houaeholda touched by crime, 1 988, 

NCJ- 105269, 6/67 
Tha cri me of rape, NCJ-96777. 3/65 
Houaehold burglary, NCJ-96021, 1/65 
Violent crime by atrangerr, NCJ-80629, 

4/82 

Crime end tha eldariy, NCJ-7961 4, 1/62 
Maaauring.crime. NCJ-7571U 2/61 

The aaeaonelity Of crime victimisation, 

NCJ-11 1033, 6/86 i 
Seriaa cri mat: Report bf e field teat (BJS 

technical report), NCJ-1 04G1 5. 4/67 
CrirT>a end older Americana Informetion 

package, NCJ-1 04569, $10 5/67 
Ufatime likelihood of victlmiietion. (BJS 

technical report). NCJ-1 04274 3/67 
Taanege victime, NCJ-1 03 136, 12/66 
Reaponae to acreenlng Quetttona In th^ 
National Crime Sunray (BJS technical 
report), NCJ-97624.7/65 
Victimization end fear of crime: World 

perapectivaa, NCJ-93672, 1/65 
The Nettonel Crime Sunrey: Working 
pepora, vol i C urrent and histcrical 
perspectives. NCJ-75374, 6/6., 
vol II: Methodological studies, 
NCJ-90307, 1 2/84 
laaues in the maeauramant of vie- 

timizetien, NCJ-74662. 10/61 
Rape vIctimizetiOn in 28 Americen cKiaa, 

NCJ-55676, 6/79 
An Introduction to the Natlonel Cri me 
Surv«y, NCJ-43732,4/78 
O Ictimsurveya: Areviewof the 
►e, NCJ-39973. 8/77 
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Corractlons 

BJS bull€tin$ 9nd special reports. 
Priaonermin 1987, NCJ-1l0331,4/66 
Profile of Steta prison inmetaa, 1988, 

NCJ-109926, 1/66 
Capital punishment 1988, NCJ-106483. 

9/67 

Imprisonment In four countries, NCJ- 

103967. 2/67 
Populetton density Ir State prisons, 

NCJ- 103204, 12/6& 
State end Fedorai prisonara, 1925*85, 

102494. 11/66 
Prison admiaaions end ralaeaas, 1983, 

NCJ-100582. 3/66 
Examining rscWlvism, NCJ-96501, 2/6S 
Returning to prison, NCJ-95700, 11/64 
Time served In prteon, NCJ-93924. 6/64 

HIetorical ^tlstlce on prisonara In State 
end Federal institutions, yearand 1923- 
88, NCJ-1 11098, 6/66 

Corracttonel populatlone in the U.3. 

1985, NCJ-1 03957, 2/66 
1984 cenaue of State adult correctional 

fecimiaa, NCJ-10556S, 7/67 
HIetorical eonectione atatlatica in the 

U.S., 1850-1984, NCJ-102529.4/67 

r979 survey ot mmefes ot Sfte correctional 
fmcilities and 1979 canaua of State 
correctional facilitios 

BJS special reports 
The prevalence of Imprisonment, 

NCJ-93657. 7/65 
Ceraar patterns In crime, NCJ-66672. 
6/63 

BJS bulletins 

:?risoneraenddruge, NCJ-67575, 
3/63 

Prisoners end elcohol, NCJ-66223, 
1/63 

Prisonsend prisonara, NCJ-60697. 
2/62 

Veterans in pn» .i. NCJ-79232. 1 1/61 

Census ot fails and survey ot tail inmates 
Drunk driving, NCJ-109945, 2/66 
Jeil Inmetes, 1988. NCJ-107123. 10/67 
Jeil inmetes 1985, NCJ-105566, 7/67 
The 1 983 Jail census (BJS bulletin), 

NCJ 95536, 11/64 
Census of Jails, 1 978: Data for 

individual laiis, vols. l-iV, Northeast. 

North Central South. West. NCJ- 

72279-72262, 12/61 
Pro' le of Jell Inmetes, 1 978, 

NCJ'65412,2/61 

Parole and probation 

BJS bulletins 
Probation end perole 1988, NCJ- 

106012, 12/67 
Probation end perole 1985, NCJ- 

103663, 1/67 
Setting prison terms, NCJ-76216. 6/63 

BJS special reports 
Time sanred In priacn end on parole, 

1984. NCJ- 106544, 1/86 
Recldlvis A of young peroiaas, NCJ- 

104916,5/67 

Parole in the U.S., 1 980 end 1 981 , 

NCJ-67367. 3/66 
Cheracteristlcs of paraons entering 

perole during 1 g78 end 1 979, NCJ- 

67243. 5/63 
Cheracteristlcs of the perole populetlon, 

1978, NCJ-66479. 4/61 

Children In custody 

Public Juvenile feciiitles, 1 985 
(bulletin), NCJ- 102457, 10/66 

1902-83 census of Juvenile detention 
and correctional feciiitles, NCJ- 
101666. 9/66 

Expenditure and employment 

BJS bulletins 
Justice expandKure end employment: 

1985, NCJ 104460,3/67 
1983, NCJ-101776. 7/66 
1982. NCJ-98327, 6/65 

Justice e/pand[ture end employment in 
the U.S.: 

1980 end 1981 extrects. NCJ-96007, 
6/65 

1971-79, NCJ-92596, 11/64 



Courts 

BJS bulletins 
State felony courts end felony lews, 

NCJ-106273. 6/67 
The growth of eppoats: 1 973*83 trends, 

NCJ-96361.2/65 
Cas« filings In State courts 1 983, 

NCJ-9511 1,10/64 

BJS sptycial reports 

Felony ces«-processlng time, NCJ- 
101965.6/66 

Felony sentencing In 1 8 locei Jurisdic- 
tions, NCJ-9766 1.6/65 

The prevalence of guilty piaas, NCJ- 
96016. 12/64 

Sentencing practices in 13 Sta*ia, 
NCJ-95399. 10/64 

Criminal dafenaa systems: A netionel 
survey, NCJ-94630. 6/64 

Hebaee corpus, NCJ-92946. 3/64 

State court ceaatoad etatistlce. 1977 
end 1 981 , NCJ-67567. 2/63 

Sentencing outcomes in 28 felony 

courte. NCJ-105743.6'67 
Netionel cri minal defense systeme study. 

NCJ-d4702. 10/66 

The prosocution of felony errests: 

1982, NCJ-106990. 5/66 

1 981 , NCJ-101360, 9/66. S7 50 

1980, NCJ-97664. 10/65 

1979, NCJ-66462, 3/64 
Felony laws of the 50 Stetee end the 

Dietrict of Columbia, 1988, 
NU-105066, 2/66. $14 70 
Stale court model statieticei dictionery, 

Supplement, NCJ-96326. 9/65 

1 St edition, NCJ-62320, 9/60 
State court orgenlzetlon 1980. NCJ> 

76711,7/62 

C^^puter Crime 

J soecial reports 

Electronic fund transfer fraud, NCJ- 

96666. 3/65 
Electronic fund transfer end crime. 

NCJ-92650. 2/64 

Electronic fund transf««r systems fraud. 

NCJ-100461,4/66 
Computer aacurity techniques, NCJ- 

64049, 9/62 
Electronic fund transfer systems end 

crime, NCJ-d3736, 9/62 
Expert wHneee menuel. NCJ-77927, 9/61. 

$11 50 

Crimlnel Justice resource menuel. 

NCJ-61550, 12/79 

Privacy and security 

Privacy end security of criminel history 
information: Compendium of State 
legislation: 1 984 overview. NCJ* 
96077. 9/85 

Crimlnel Juattca mformatton policy: 
Automated fingarprint klentUteatton 

aystems: Technology end policy 

Issuaa, NCJ- 104342, 4/67 
Criminal Juattce ""hor files, 

NCJ-1 01 650. 12/66 
Data quality pollclas end procedures: 

Proceedings of a BJS/SEARCH 

conference, lgC>10l649. 12/66 
Crime control end crimlnel racorda 

(BJS special report). NCJ'991 76, 

10^65 

State criminal rscords repoeKortes 

(BJS technical report). NCJ-9901 7, 
10/65 

Deta quality of crimlnel history records. 

NCJ-98079. 10/65 
Intelligenca end InvastigBtlva records. 

NCJ-95767. 4/65 
Victim/witness iagisletkMi: An over 

view, NCJ^365, 12/64 
Information policy end crime control 

strategies (SEARCH/BJS conference). 

NCJ-9392a 10/64 
Research access to crimlnel Justice 

data, NCJ-64154.2/63 
Privacy end Juvenile Justice records. 

NCJ-64152, 1/63 

See order form 
on last page 



Federal justice statistics 

The Federal civil Justice system (BJS 

bulletin). NCJ-104769 7/67 
Employer porceptions of wor^plaoe 

crime, NCJ-101651.7/67, $6 

Federal offentee arKi offenders 

BJS speaal reports. 
Pretrial ralaaae end d^entlon: The Ball 

Ref r n> Act of 1 984, NCJ- 1 09929. 2/68 
White-collar crime, N0 106876. 9/67 
Pretrial raleaae end misconduct. NO 
96132. 1/65 

BJS bulletins 
Bank robbery. NCJ-94463. 6/64 
Federal drug law violators, NCJ* 

92692. 2/64 
Fedeial Justice statistics, NCJ- 

60814. 3/62 

General 

BJS bulletins and special reports 
Intametlonel crime raras, NCJ-1 1077C. 
5/66 

Tracking offenders, 1964, NCJ- 109666. 
1/66 

BJS telephone contacta '87, NCJ- 

102909.12/66 
Tracking offandera: White-collar crime. 

NCJ-102667. 11/66 
Policv employment end expenditure, 

NCJ-U'-OIU. 2/66 
Tracking offandera: The child victim, 

NCJ-95765. 12/64 
Tracking offendera, NCJ-9 1572. 11/63 
Victim and witness esslstanca: New 

State lews end the system'e 

response, NCJ-67934, 5/63 

Report to the Netlon on cri me end 
Justice, second edition, NCJ- 
105506,6/66 

BJS deta report, 1987, NCJ-1 10643. 
5/66 

BJSennuel report, fiscal 1987. 

NCJ-109926. 4/66 
Date center A cleerlnghouae for druga 

A crime (brochure), BC-G30092. 2/66 
Drugs end crime: A guide to BJS dete, 

NCJ-109956. 2/66 
Sourcebook of crimlnel Justice statistics, 

1988, NCJ- 105267. 9/67 
1 980 directory of eutometed crimlnel 

Juetlce Informetion syteme, NCJ- 

102260. 1/67. $20 
Publlcatlonsof BJS, 197: 84:Atoplcal 

bibliography. TB030012, 10/66. $17 50 
BJS publications: Selected library In 

microfiche, 1971-84, PR030012. 
10/66. $203 domestic 
Netionel sunreyof crime severity, NCJ- 

96017, 10/65 
Crimlnel victlmlzetlon of District of 

Columble residents end Cepltol Hill 

employees, 1982-83. NCJ-97962. 

Summery, NCJ-96G67, 9/65 
DC household victlmlzetlon sunrey deta 

base: 

Study implementetlon, 

NCJ-96595.$7 60 
Documentation, NCJ 96596. $640 
User menuel, NCJ-96597. $6 20 
How to geln eccess to BJS dete 

(brochure). BC-000022. 9/64 



BJS mainteins the following 
mailing lists: 

e Drugs and crime data (new) 

e White-collar crime (new) 

e National Crime Survey (annual) 

e Corrections (annual) 

e Juvenile corrections (annual) 

e Courts (annual) 

e Privacy and security of criminal 

history information and 

information policy 
e Federal statistics (annual) 
e BJS bulletins and special reports 

(approximately twice a month) 
e Sourcebook of Criminal Justice 

Statistics (annual) 

To be added to these lists> write tO' 
Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/ 
NCJRS 

Box 6000, RockVllle, MD 20850. 



To be added to any BJS 
mailing list, please cooy 
or cut out this page, fill 
in. fold, stamp, and mail 
to the Justice Statistics 
Clearinghouse/NCJRS. 

You will receive an annual 
renewal card. If ycu do not 
return it. we must drop you 
from the mailing list. 

To order copies of recent 
BJS reports, check here □ 
and circle items you want 
to receive on other side 
of this sheet. 



Name: 
Title: 
Organization: 

Street or box: 

City, State, Zip: 
Daytime phone nu nber: 
Criminal justice interest: 

Put your organization 
and title here if you 
used home address above: 



Please put me on the maliing list for— 

□ Justice expenditure and emplc/y* 
ment reports— annual spending 
and staffing by Federal/State/ 
local governments and by func- 
tion (police, courts, etc.) 

□ White-collar crime -data on the) 
processing of Federo! white- \ 
collar cnme cases ) 

□ Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and informa- 
tion policy— new legislation, 
maintaining and releasing 
intelligence and investigative 
records; data quality issues 

□ Federal statistics— data 
describing Federal case proces- 
sing, f.om investigation through 
prosecution, adjudication, and 
corrections 



[J Juvenile corrections reports— 

juveniles In custody in public c id 
private detention and correction- 
al facilities 

[ 1/ Drugs and crime data— sentencing 
and lime served by drug offend- 
ers, drug use at time of cnme by 
lail inmates and State prisoners, 
and other quality data on drugs, 
\cnme, and law enforcement 

[ ^ BJS bulletins and special reports 
—timely reports of the most 
current justice data 

[ ] Prosecution and adjudication in 
State courts — case processing 
from prosecution through court dis- 
position. State felony laws, felony 
sentencing, crinimal defense 



□ Corrections reports— results of 
sample surveys and censuses of 
jails, prisons, parole, probation, 
and other corrections data 

□ National Crime Survey reports— 
the only regular national survey 

of cnme victims 

U SourceDook of Criminal Justice 
Statistics (annual)- broad-based 
^3ta from 1 60 + sources (400 -h 
tables, 100 + figures, index) 

[J Send me a form to sign up for NIJ 
Reports (issued free 6 times a 
year), which abstracts both 
private and government cnminal 
justice publications and lists 
conferences and training sessions 
in the field 



New 



•FOLD. SEAL WITH TAPE AND STAMP" 



U.S. Department of Justice 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Washington. D.C 20531 



Place 
1 st-class 
stamp 
here 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/NCJRS 
us. Department of Justice 
User Services Department 2 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 





Illicit drugs- 
Cultivation to 
consequences 

The worldwide drug business 

Cultivations pioduction 

Domestic 

Distnbution 
Export 

Transshipment 
Import into US 

Finance 

Money laundennq 
Profits 

The fight against drugs 

Enforcement 

Border fnterdiction 
Investigation 
Seizure ^ forfeiture 
Prosecution 

Consumption reduction 
Prevention 
EduCx^t'on 
Tfoatnient 

Consequences of drug use 

Abuse 
Addict ion 
OvrrdosH 
Death 

Cnme 

Willie on dniT-, 
fVjr (jrug rnorv-y 
rraflickinq 

Imf )<ic:t on justu st«v]) 

^nrnj diSru()tion 



UH' [M frMt ot JjstK A' * ir < 

Justic St<iti',t(f ' of i J 'v 
e'-partnu»nt of .;(i>.t;< f 



■rime iJata 



ERIC 



Major hcroio >niugq{*f.M roi.U\- rt 




One free phone call can give you access 
to a growing data base on drugs & crime 



Tt'r rif^w Data L.^mttv CioaNncj^ 

oy U)*-' Bureau of Ju^ti^t' S^(^^l^^( s 
To ser\(^ you thf' cenu ' wii' - 

• Respond to voor riv^^jt^^.t^. 
♦or Jrun^ an. J rr,f\H jM 

o Let you knov^ t'' ;/ r • // ti' i ^ 

• Send y't u r-'iK^ri^ i : 

• Conduct ' { V ^: >f> , 

« Refer i * « < ^-r, 

ouo 'an- »^ (it -ij'/ vit !'>i.^*i 
vA-arTxirious'' * ~f Alt - ii, i j i "'j ; 
Inf^irniaiK -n - .f t'^- A < , f 
At^'/,»' af (1 NS'r^t,,' t if / vi, , 

• Publish <1 r " - . ■ 

,'1' f 1 tj' Sf'*'^ * -f'f'i' *' / 

0*» ■ lO.' ii ( , />{ , ' . M* ' i"' * 

'in 'f d'Lj^ "> K j 'i' ' * ' if ■ > I ^ 



• prepare • ' \ 

f'lr full li'^v. 1? u': > ^ ' 



Major cocaine smuggling routes 
into the United States 




Ct?** now 



1-800-666-3332 



Or '*vnio ' • *' 



